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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC 


FOR 


1856. 


PART I. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF MATHEMATICS, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY, CHRONOLOGY, 
GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &c. 


I—NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH COINAGE. 


Tue discussions which have taken place on the decimal coinage 
give a present interest to the history of our coinage in general, and 
will justify us in putting together a few notes on the subject. 

The most complete work on the coinage is the Annals, &c., b 
the Rev. Roger Ruding (London, 1817, 3 vols., 4to, and Suppl. 
1819). Next to this comes the Historical Account, &c., by Stephen 
Martin Leake (London, 1726, 1745, 1793, 8vo). Camden’s 
Remains (1605 and various other editions, 4to) contain a chapter on 
Money which has been much quoted : the same made be said of Bishop 
Nicolson’s English Historical Library. Further references may be 
found in Ruding, Leake, Nicolson, and the Penny Cyclopedia, 
art. Coinage. A good popular book on the coinage is much wanted, 
which shall properly combine numismatics—coins considered as 
historical monuments —with the monetary history of the nation. 

A Coin is a certain amount of precious metal, with the state mark 
upon it as a guarantee for weight and quality. In no coinage is it 
more necessary to remember this definition than in our own, in 
which, oncmally and for a long period, large sums were left to be 
weighed, and coinage was but a convenience for avoiding the 
trouble of weighing smaller sums. The Saxons and the early 
Normans coined only silver, and of this nothing higher than the 
penny. The Saxons had gold bizants or bezants, but these were 
coined at Constantinople (Byzantium), In the early Norman times, 
Italian, Flemish, and Jewish money-lenders brought foreign gold 
into the country. But it must be reniembered that up to the time 
of Edward lll. (excepting only the gold penny of Henry IIL, 
meant for twenty silver pence, and probably not circulated) there 
was no coinage of gold by an English sovereign. Pence, halfpence, 
and farthings, in silver, formed the national currency for money 
counted and not weighed. When Edward I. coined fourpences, they 
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6 Notes on the History of the English Coinage. 


were called groats, or great coins: but this coin did not become 
generally current till the time of Edward [II. The Saxons had 
copper coins of eight to the penny; but no copper was coined after 
the Conquest, as a national coin, until the time of James I. Copper 
was considered a base metal; a kind of token: a copper halfpenny 
struck, but not circulated, in the reign of Elizabeth bears, not the 
word halfpenny, but the words pledge of a halfpenny: even King 
James’s farthings were considered as tokens, . 

A look at the time of Richard I., in the novel of Jvanhoe, will 
illustrate what we have said. The knights ransom their armour 
in zecchins: the zecchin was an Italian gold coin, introduced by 
the Italian money-lenders. The readers of the Arabian* Nights 
know it as the sequin. The Jew and the Abbot ransom themselves 
from Robin Hood in crowns, French or Flemish (for there was no 
such English coin), and probably gold. The baron who proposes to 
torture the Jew out of a thousand pounds of silver, produces his 
scales, and demands Tower weight. He offers to take a mark of 
gold for each six pounds of silver, the regular terms of the day: this 
again was weight, for the mark was never a coin, at any time, but 
only two-thirds of a pound. So far we have no fault to find. But 
when Prince John offers the archer twenty nobles, we may ask 
where the Prince was to find either the name or the coin. When 
he proposes to fill the horn with ‘ silver pennies,” we can imagine 
the yeoman wondering what choice of pence his Highness could pos- 
sibly have, except silver ones. When the Saxon peasant grumbles at 
the Jews for not flinging him ‘‘ a mancus or two,” he was more 
unreasonable than Sir Walter meant him to be: for the old Saxon 
mancus, mancusa, or manca, never was a coin, but only a money of 
account in the books, and a number of pence in payment; to say, 
nothing of the bearer of a letter complaining that the receiver did 
not pay him the price of a small flock of sheep for his trouble. 

any readers will be surprised to hear that the early Normans 
coined nothing higher than a penny: but they ought to be more 
surprised that the same kings coined nothing lower than a farthing. 
The price of a sheep was fourpence: at least this was the price 
at which the king’s purveyors compounded for a sheep, when they 
demanded one; perhaps we may more safely put the market-price 
at sixpence. How should we get on in our day, if we had no coin 
smaller than would buy the twenty-fourth part of a sheep fit for the 
Queen’s table? ‘The probable explanation is that the lower orders 
had very little to do with money; they were serfs who were fed and 
clothed by their masters, 

The mark, as we have said, never was a coin: and yet no name 
is more common in English monetary language. ‘The prince’s 
ransom, and the forester’s bet upon his skill in archery, are equally 
in marks, A mark of silver might be counted in pence, or in 
foreign crowns, but the name was essentially descriptive of a weight. 


* The coin of the original Arabic is the dinar, of nearly the same value as the Italian 
zecchino. This word zecchino, or sequin, is apparently not Italian, but Oriental; the 
original of it is a word meaning generally coin as distinguished from bullion, which we 
may spell sicca, since we know it under that spelling in the sicca rupee, &c. 
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Notes on the History of the English Coinage. 7 


Thus it is no surprise to read that the duke who made a captive of 
Richard I. received the ransom in marks, of which he offered a 
portion to the Cistercians to make—not to buwy—censers for their 
chapel services: an offer which the Cistercians refused, in contempt 
for the man who had taken so unfair an advantage of a brother 
Crusader. . 

It seems to have been an early principle that the great ‘‘ valuers ” 
of money should never be coins. ‘These valuers were the shilling, a 
weight of the twentieth of a pound ; the mark, a weight of two-thirds 
of a pound; and the pound, which was at last our pound troy, but 
which at first was, perhaps, the Tower pound, three-quarters of an 
ounce less than the pound troy. This troy pound, as every one knows, 
is of twelve ounces, each ounce having twenty pence, each penny, 
latterly at least, twenty-four grains. We say pence, not penny- 
weights, as now, for the penny was a weight; and we find guch 
expressions as eleven ounces twopence farthing, meaning eleven ounces 
two pennyweights and a quarter of our modern phraseology. The 
word pound has never been the name ofacoin. ‘The 20s. pieces of 
James and Charles were dawreats and caroluses: that of George IIT. 
is a sovereign. ‘To this day we think of the coin as a sovereign, of 
the debt it wipes out as a pownd. In like manner the shilling was 
never anything but the twentieth of a pound weight of silver until 
Henry VII. coined a few shillings, and Henry VIII. circulated this 
coin extensively. But the name did not come in at once with the 
coin, That which is now the shilling was the groat of twelve pence, 
and the ¢estoon, when first it appeared as a coin. 

When the gold coinage was introduced, there was wisdom in 
not attempting to coin an equivalent to twenty shillings. Both gold 
and silver were in the standard currency, and both were legal tender 
to any amount. While the relative values of the two metals were 
changing, it would have been impossible to preserve any gold coin 
in a state of equivalence to twenty shillings of silver. Qur present 
silver coins* are only tokens, and pass for more than their value, as 
compared with gold; care is taken that it shall never be worth 
while to melt the silver coin into bullion. A coin passing for 
something very near 20s. the pound of account, would have been a 
serious inconvenience, especially if it had fluctuated, being alternately 


* A shilling only differs from a promise to pay a shilling in being of a more costly 
material than promises are usually written on. This costliness is the means of preventing 
forgery: the promise of government to receive the token at a shilling is signified on 
what is so nearly worth a shilling, that imitation could not be done at a sufficient profit. 
Thus the government will receive back its token, no matter how much worn or battered 
it may be, provided only so much of it hang together as to make it certain that no other 
part of it is circulating as another token. But gold circulates in another character, on 
its value as a commodity, Hence the necessity of government receiving it at value on 
its return to the Mint, and making a deduction for loss of weight. Many persons do not 
understand the distinction, and imagine that their loss upon the light gold is a hardship, 
because there is no loss on the light silver. ae or no hardship, the two cases 
are perfectly different. To make deduction for a light shilling would be much the 
same thing in the Mint, as it would be in the Bank to make deduction from a 51. note 
on account of stains, or crumpling, or tearing. Our silver is not money. Nobody is 
bound to take 45s. of it in payment of 21. 5s. oe cannot be legally tendered in sums of 
more than 40s.; and its meaning is, that the Mint will pay a gold sovereign for every 


20s, of it, just as the Bank will pay five sovereigns for every one of its written promises 
called five-pound notes. 
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8 Notes on the History of the English Coinage. 


above and below the pound of account. No wise legislature will 
ever knowingly introduce into monetary arithmetic the necessity of 
adjustments which are sometimes additive and sometimes subtractive. 
Astronomers, many at least, have learnt the convenience of keeping 
the observatory clocks slow enough to insure the corrections necessary 
for true time being always additive. If, as has beep proposed by some, 
a tenpenny coin were introduced, for the purpose of assimilation to 
the French franc, now 93d. and a fraction, such a fluctuation in the 
exchanges as should throw the franc alternately above and below the 
10d., would be the great arithmetical nuisance of its century, to all 
who should be concerned. 

It appears from what has preceded, that up to the time of 
Edward III. the English currency was silver, all the gold in use 
as coin being foreign: that large sums of money were weighed, not 
counted, the pound of silver being the chief unit, though hardly 
betfer known than the mark, or two-thirds of a pound: that the 
coinage was entirely of pence, halfpence, and farthings; so that 
coinage was no more than a convenience for preventing the constant 
weighing of small sums. It is further said that the cross, which was 
always marked upon the reverse of the penny, was used to facilitate 
the fracture of the piece into four farthings; but it is a matter of 
discussion whether this was really done to any extent. The 
occurrence of the cross on the small money gave rise to the descrip- 
tion of extreme poverty conveyed in ‘‘ He has not a cross to bless 
himself with.” 

From a very early ealge the English coinage was called sterling, 
a name by which it has been known throughout the world. It is 
also obvious that by this name came to be signified the superior 
soundness and good faith of the English coinage; from which, 
as an adjective, it has come to stand for that which can be full 
depended on. The account of the origin of this word which the 
antiquaries prefer, is as follows:—That in or before the time of 
Richard I., money coined in the east of Germany began to be in 
request in England for its purity, and was called Lasterling money, 
those Germans being called Easterlings; that shortly afterwards 
some of their best coiners were sent for ‘into England, and that from 
that time the money was called Easterling and sterling. Another 
account derives the word sterling, esterling, or starling (as accord- 
ing to Spelman it was sometimes written), from the little stars 
which were frequently on the English penny, and which were 
almost universal in the pence of the time at which the English 
coinage began to be of high reputation. In our minds there is no 
doubt that the second is the true derivation, for which opinion we 
proceed to give reasons. 

In the first place, the word sterling or csterling meant a penny, 
not coin in general, but the 240th part of a pound. By statutes of 
Ifenry III. and Edward I., the English penny, which is called a 
sterling (qui vocatur sterlingus), shall weigh &c. &c. By an ordi- 
nance of Henry II., his French subjects must pay two pence 
each, his English subjects one sterling each. By an ordinance of 
Henry III., every sterling which is under weight is to be melted. 
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Richard 11. gives the King of Scotland, not trie millia librarum 
sterlingarum, 3,000 pounds sterling, but tria millia librarum 
sterlingorum, 3,000 pounds of sterlings. This same idiom occurs 
frequently, namely, a case inflexion which proves that sterlingus is 
a substantive, and not an adjective expressing quality. Nor was it 
an English substantive only. A Cologne ordinance prescribes that 
20 sterlings shall weigh an ounce. David I. of Scotland, who 
reigned before coiners were ever said to have come from the east 
into England, ordains that the sterling shall weigh 32 grains of 
wheat. And David II. ordains that ‘‘ our money, that is to say 
sterlings (moneta nostra, videlicet sterlingi), shall not be carried out 
of the kingdom.” We might multiply testimonies of this kind: 
those we have cited are all in Ducange (at the word Esterlingus), 
with proper references, except the 3,000 millia, &e., which is from 
a charter in Hoveden. So late as Henry V., the word sterling meant 
a penny; for in the last year of Henry IV., there is a proclamation 
against Venetian pence, of which it is said that three or four are 
hardly equal to one sterling (Ruding), We may also note, that in 
becoming the name of a coin, the word sterling also became the 
name of a weight. An old explanation of the purity of the silver of 
the time of Edward I. (Camden), states that eleven ounces two 
easterlings and one ferling [farthing] should be silver, and the rest 
alloy. The next paragraph refers to this as eleven ounces and two 
nee ferling, 

But if the word séerling mean the little-star coin, how comes it to 
be esterliny in at least half the mentions of the word, and, specially, 
in all the French records without fail? How come the French to 
be more addicted than the English to that part of the word which, 
if the syllable mean east, does not belong to their own language ? 
In this way, we think: the old French for star is Estelle, a form 
which they still keep asa female name, and from which they get 
the modern étoile. The rin Esterlin comes from the English, we 
suppose, but they do not always use it. In an old French ordi- 
nance it is said that Chaque Estellin doit pezer 3. oboles Tournois 
(Ducange). And the same writer cites an old French romance, in 
words which we leave the reader to decipher :— 


Més je ne suie mie venus 

En cest pais 6 tant escus, 

Et pour ses estellins recevoir, - 
Més pour la terre tout avoir. 


From the time of the Saxons it had been customary to put on the 
reverse of the penny small birds, fleur-de-lys, studs, annulets, stars, 
&c. The same usage also prevailed elsewhere. The penny with 
simple round studs or buttons, which might be looked upon as stars, 
became exceedingly common about the time of Henry II. and 
Richard I, The great reformer of the coinage was Henry II.: 
“this king,” says Leake, ‘‘seems to have been the first, from the 
Conquest, that made any considerable regulations for money affairs.” 
One of his pence has stars before the bust of the sovereign. We 
cannot pretend to determine what particular stars, and whether on 
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head or tail, they were which brought the term sterling into use: 
nor even whether, as we think likely, the ‘term is older English 
than has been supposed, as it certainly was older Scotch. What 
seems to us certain is this, that the word is derived from star, and 
not from eastern. This has been the opinion of a minority among 
the writers, Polydore Vergil, for instance, in older times, and Bishop 
Nicolson in more modern times. 

It is certain that the Germans were called Easterlings and Oster- 
lings. It is certain also that one German,,Otho, surnamed Cuneator 
or The Coiner, was largely employed in England. We have no 
evidence of any other person from the east being so employed. 
Bishop Nicolson affirms that the Prussians and other neighbours of 
the Baltic who are the nations described as Easterlings, had not 
themselves any silver coin till the 13th century, a period too late for 
the hypothesis; for which assertion he cites what seems good 
authority. It is plain enough that the confusion between the two 
meanings of esterling is of an early date; an old monk of St. 
Edmondsbury (Ruding) defends the common idea by reminding his 
readers that, in later times, certain gold coins, though English, were 
called Florentines (shortened into florins), because the coiner em- 
ployed was an Italian from Florence. ‘This old monk, Walter de 

inchbeck, may have been the originator of the theory, and the 
Florentine derivation may have been the means of suggestion. 

In all matters of probable reasoning, but especially in etymology, 
it is to be remembered that a fair percentage of results are such as 
become, in course of time, highly improbable. The thinker who, 
as he ought to do, always adopts the most probable conclusion, 
must make up his mind to be wrong in a certain minority of his cases. 
A test for deci the circumstances under which the impro- 
bable is to be preferred to the probable would be worth, to the 
human race, the next ten great results of science or observation, 
even though some things as great as vaccination, railroads, and 
telegraphs, were to be among them. We can imagine that, a 
hundred years hence, the buss, as it will then be universally called, 
which runs along the streets, will be undoubtedly set down as the 
old English word buss (from the same root as box), meaning any 
large vehicle, as in the boat (a kindred word) called the herring- 
buss. Who would hear without laughter the proposal to deduce 
the word from the last syllable of omnibus, a term derived from 
carriages open to all, introduced in 1829 from France? What! 
people would say, do you mean that public carriages were not open 
to all before these long boxes came into use? Here truth would 
have to walk off under a cloud of improbability, as she is often 
obliged to do. The derivation of esterling, which we here reject, 
is not rejected because it is improbable—for we consider it probable 
enough @ priori—but because we think we see direct evidence in 
favour of another derivation. 

The English coinage, subsequent to the Norman invasion, may be 
divided into four stages. In the first, lasting till Edward III., and 
of which we have already spoken, large sums were paid by weight, 
and small coins served for small transactions. In this stage silver 
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was the only national coinage, of this no coin was higher than the 
penny, and all the gold in use, as coin, was from abroad. Gold 
went by weight, at nine times the value of silver. In the second 
stage, lasting until the time of Henry VIII., a gold national coinage 
was gradually introduced, and going down, as we shall see, to rather 
small sums ; the groat of four pence was introduced, and remained 
throughout the period the highest silver coin, In the third stage, 
lasting till the time when Newton ruled the Mint, gold coins were 
greatly multiplied, and higher silver was coined. Gold of much 
antiquity, and very much clipped, was current at the end of this 
period, rather by weight than by nominal value. In the fourth 
period, lasting till our own time, the variety of coins has been 
considerably diminished, and much approach has been made towards 
the simplicity of a good system, The establishment of one standard, 
gold, first by the practical effect of Mint regulations, and afterwards 
by law, has abolished the greatest source of the confusion of old 
times, and has turned the idea of money which does not pass for its — 
nominal value into a tradition, or else into a notion attached to paper 
promises not convertible into gold on demand. _ 

The attempt at a double coinage, with two distinct standards, 
which lasted till nearly our own time, resulted in a never-ending 
variation of the value of gold as compared with silver. To this 
must be joined the gradual depreciation of the silver coin. The 
pennies of William I, to Henry III. give 17. of money in a pound 
of silver; the shillings of our day, with the same alloy, give 6/7. 6s. 
to the pound of silver; and to this we have come gradually. As 
to the gold, even after allowing for the changes requisite to meet 
theedepreciation of the silver, there. is a large variation, due partly 
to fluctuations of relative value, partly to the exigencies of the times. 
The florins of Edward IIT. gave 157. of money to the pound of gold ; 
the nobles of Edward IV. gave 227. 10s. Henry VIII. coined, at 
different periods, sovereigns of 27/., 287. 16s., and 30/., to the pound 
of gold; Edward VI. of 34/., 287. 16s., 367., 337. The gold coins 
were in circulation at odd farthings a piece ; and these values in a 
state of fluctuation. The consequence must have been, a perpetual 
adjustment of transactions to the state of the money. On the day 
we write this, we see in Notes and Queries an extract from church- 
wardens’ accounts of 1551, in which they twice credit themselves 
“in allowance at the fall of the money.” In many ways it appears 
that money was a commodity, to be valued like other commodities, | 
and not a measure of value, of which the receiver only inquires 
whether it be good, that is, really issued by the government. ; 

The work on Arithmetic of Robert Recorde, first published in 
1540, about the end of our second period, gives the following as the 
state of thé actual coinage. It is taken from the edition of 1561, 
the earliest we ever met with, and John Dee, the editor, does not 
think it necessary to make any remark. ‘The spelling is here 
modernized, 
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Notes on the History of the English Coinage. 
Gold Coins. 


£.s. d. s. d, 
Sovereign . 1 2 6 | HalfAngel. 3 9 
Half Sovereign . . 011 83 | George Noble . - . . 6 8 
Royal . « 8 Half George Noble. . . 3 4 
Half Royal O 5 Quarter oble . 1 8 
Quarter Royale . 0 2 of Crown « © «© 5 O 
Old Noble (Henry) . 010 0 | Half Crown. 2 6 
Half Old Noble . . 0 5 O | AnotherCrown. . . ». 4 6 


The only difference between the two crowns lay in the first 
having a rose over the crown, while the second had four fleur-de-lys 
round it, 

Silver Coins. 
d 
Groat . ... 4 Penny. 
Harp Groat. 38 Halfpenny. 


Penny of 2 pence . 2 Farthing. 
Dandiprat eee 13 


The farthing was only distinguishable from the halfpenny, to many 
persons, by a cross on one side and a portcullis on the other. 

In his edition of 1573, John Dee repeats this table as that of 1540, 
and says that the coins of 1570 are very different, meaning that 
various additions and subtractions had been made. He announces a 
new table at the end of the book, but he either forgot it, or, which is 
more likely, he found it a harder task than he had supposed to collect 
and value aH the coins in use. Even Recorde himself only professes 
to give the coins which were most common. ‘The remaining arith- 
metical authors of the sixteenth century do not attempt a list of 
coins. 

In the editions following 1630, the editors have given a list of the 
most usual gold coins, and of the silver coins, agreeably to the pro- 
clamation of November 23, 1611. The gold is as in the following 
table, and the silver is described as consisting of the Edward crown, 
half-crown, shilling, half-shilling, and three-pence; the Philip and 
Mary shilling and half-shilling ; the Mary groat and two-pence ; the 
Klizabeth shilling, nine-pence, six-pence, four-pence, three-pence, 
two-pence, penny, three-farthings, and halfpenny. 


Usual Gold Coins, 1630. 


£. s. d, £. 8s. d. 
Great Sovereign »« . 113 O | 2 parts (thirds) ofdo. 0 4 7 
Double do. (Henry) . 1 2 0 | George Noble. . . O 9 

Do. do. (Eliz.) . 1 2 0 | HalfNoble . .. 0 411 

Royal . . « « . 016 6 | First Crown (Henry). 0 6-11} 
Half Royal . . . 0 8 3 | Base Crown Henry) . 0 5 6 
Old Noble. . . « 014 8 | Sovereign (Henry, best) 0 11 8% 
Half Noble . . . 0 7 4 | Sovereign(Henry) . 011 0 
Angel . O11 O | Edward Sovereign . 011 
Half Angel . «. « O 5 6 | Elizabeth Sovereign . 011 0 
Salute... , 0 611 0 5 6 
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Half Crown . 
Unit ° 
Double Crown 


. Cross Dagger 
Britain Crown. . 
e 


Half Dagger 
Rose Royal 
Spur Royal 
Angel 
Half Angel 


It will easily appear that the counting of moncy, even in 1540, 
must have been beyond the power of most, by ow? usual process of 
taking coin after coin in the hand. In 1540, a parcel of half and 
quarter royals, half-sovcreigns, &c., with some of each of the two 
kinds of crowns, would have been a payment requiring writing to 
make up the total. Whether we take the first period, the second, or 
the third, we see the reason of the old law which requires the tenant 
to tender his rent to the landlord at such time before sunset as weuld 
leave time to count the money by daylight. 

It is evident that by this time our coinage had assumed the cha- 
racter which it now bears; namely, that the gold part of it very much 
exceeded the silver in value. We must remark the smallness at 
which the gold coin had arrived: and the value was still further 
lowered before the end of the century, by wear and by clipping. 
Small gold coin is an expensive article. It presents a larger surface 
in proportion to its bulk than the larger coins, and has a much greater 
wear and tear. Our half-sovereign is a costly convenience. No gold 
coin has ever given long satisfaction, since the mechanics of coinage 
has been understood, which is either very much greater or very much 
less than the sovereign which we have now. 

The confusion of the gold coinage was increased by wear, by 
fraud, by new coins, and by the lowering of the silver, until it 
reached its highest point in the last quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The silver coinage had by that time arrived at a deplorable 
pitch of badness. ‘The great reformation projected by Charles Mon- 
tague, afterwards Lord Halifax, and carried into effect under his ad- 
ministration by Isaac Newton, was completed in 1699. The history 
of this magnificent operation has not been properly written by the 
historians of the coinage, whose attention has been too much 
engrossed by questions of head and tail. Even the records of the 
Mint are far from sufficient on this important peint. We know that 
the main body of the imperfect gold was called in, though some of 
the old caroluses and jacobuses were in circulation for nearly fifty 
years afterwards ; we know also that the silver was thoroughly and 
radically reformed. Had Newton possessed less fame in other things, 
his biographers would have given us a little more account of an ope- 
ration which would have been a lasting reputation to any one else ; 
for private biography frequently amplifies public records. But it has 
been Newton’s fate to have his career in the public service not only 
thrown into the shade, but its origin attributed to any cause but the 
right one. With some, it was attributed to Montague’s regard for 
Newton’s beautiful niece, Catherine Barton, whom it is hardly pos- 
sible Montague could have set eyes on when Newton received his 
first appointment, With others, it is a reward for scientific services, 
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and an acknowledgment of genius almost divine. There has always 
been a school of British philosophers who ecstasize when they think 
of the chief of their body gaining an office of 600/. a-year, accom- 
plishing a harder task than had ever been laid upon any holder of the 
same office, rising in consequence to a higher post of 1500/., and 
finally gaining a knighthood! With all this science had nothing to 
do, further than common arithmetic and common chemistry. Mon- 
tague had sat with Newton in the Convention Parliament, and had 
had ample means of testing his friend’s qualities as a man of business. 
The operation he projected on the comage was one of unheard-of 
difficulty, and many prophecied that it would fail altogether, more, 
that it would ruin commerce. He therefore secured the strongest 
scientific assistance he could find, and enlisted Locke, Halley, and 
Newton in the cause. He could not have stood the risk of any in- 
competent supporters ; for his administrative power depended neither 
on wealth nor influence, and, though of noble family, he was long 
called and considered the parvenu of political power. And he tried 
Newton’s price like a prudent minister. The hook was first baited 
with the third-rate office of comptroller, and when it was found this 
would not du, with the second-rate office of warden. 

The coinage had reached the state of complication now to be 
described by the time of the Restoration. At this period it was all 
augmented by proclamation. ‘The following table was collected by 
William Jeake in 1674, in his ‘* AoycorxnAoyia, or Arithmetick Sur- 
veighed and Reviewed,” which was published by his son in 1696, the 
year of Newton’s appointment. It was copied into Harris’s “ Lexicon 
Technicium” in 1704, which shows that the necessity for such a table 
was not then quite obsolete. 

This table shows the values of the coins in 1640, and also after the 
proclamation. Even Jeake does not profess to give all the gold 
coins, but only most of them. Perhaps the remainder consisted 
mostly of those foreign gold coins which were scttled by another 
proclamation of the same year. 


Gold Coins. 


1640 1660 

£8 d. £.8. d. 
Old Double Rose Noble. .« 116 4 118 8 
Double do. H8, E6, PM. Fl. .« . . 116 0 118 4 
Great Sovereign J. 
Double Rose Noble eee 
Double Rose Royal or Real . . . 110 0 112 0 
Double Old Sovereign . . . 1 6 8 1 8 5 
Best Double Sovereign H, 
Double Sovereign Et, ° 1 3 10 15 5 
Double Sovereign (Jacobus). 1 2 0 1 310 
Laureat or 20s. piece J. 
20s. Piece of Cl. 4 
Old Rose Noble . . . . «. « «. O18 2 019 4 
Spur Royal H8, E6,PM. Fl. . . . 018 O 019 2 
© © © © O16 6 O17 7 
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Rose Royal . . 
Old Sovereign. . 
Best Sovereign H. 
Sovereign E6, El. 
Old Angel NobleH.. . . 

Last Angel Noble H8, E6, PM. El. 
First Angel J... 

Sovereign J. (Double Britain Crown) 
George Noble . 
Last Angel J... 
Half Laureat J. . 
10s. Piece Cl. . 
Angel Cl- . 
Half-Spur Royal . 
First Crown H. . 
Single Noble El. 
Half Old Noble } 
Salute. . e 

Base Crown H., Rose Crown 
Crown E6,El .. . 
Half Angel Noble . . . 
Half Last Angel H. 


con? 
owok 


~ 


bo 


_ 


° 


Half Angel 6, 
Half First Angel J. . 
Britain Crown J. 
Half George Noble . . 
Half Last Angel J... 
New Crown J. 

CrownCl . J’ ° ° 
Two parts [thirds] of Salute. 
Half First Crown H.. . 
Half Rose Crown } 

Half Crown E6, El. 7 
Quarter Old Angel Noble . 
Quarter Last Angel H. . 


Quarter Angel £6, PM. El. 
Quarter First Angel J. . 
Half Britain Crown J. 

Quarter Last Angel J. } 


bo 


j=) 
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Silver Coins. 


Crown E6, El. J.,C1,C2. . . 
Half Crown do. do. 
Shilling E6, PM., El..J., C1, C2 
Sixpence do. do. 

Groat, Old H8, last H8, M. El. C1 
Threepence El.Cl. . 
Twopence H8, El., J., C1, C2 ° 
Three Halfpence El... 

Penny H8, E6, M., EL, J., Cl, C2 
Three Farthings EL... 
Halfpenny J.,.C1,C2. . 
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We have given these lists at length because we cannot find in the 
annalists of the coinage any tables of coins current at one time. It 
would be difficult to collect such tables from contemporary historical 
documents: and probably it did not strike the writers to whom we 
have alluded that books of arithmetic are the proper quarters in which 
to search. There are curious indications of the absence of com- 
munion between the numismatists and the arithmeticians, Camden 
states that Henry VIII. is said to have coincd a piece called a 
dandiprat, but he does not know its value: Leake, and Ruding 
(we believe, but we do not speak so confidently about Ruding’s three 
quartos as about Leake’s single octavo) are content to give the same 
information, without any knowledge of the value of the coin. Our 
reader has seen it, as three half-pence, in Recorde’s list: he will 
also notice that this coin disappears in the list of 1630, probably 
omitted by mistake, and reappears again, and as a coin of Elizabeth, 
in the list of 1674. 

The reader will naturally ask what the new coinage was, which 
was started by Newton, and which must be presumed to be the basis 
of our present coinage. On this history says nothing, and the records 
of the Mint emphatically say nothing, for they are complete enough 
on every other point. The truth is to be inferred from lists of coins, 
There was no new coinage, that is, there was no new invention of 
se As to the current work of the Mint, a sufficient reform 

ad long taken place. From the time of Charles II. the issue of 
gold pieces had consisted of five-pound pieces, double guineas, 
guineas, and half guineas: that of silver pieces had consisted of 
crowns, half-crowns, shillings, sixpences, groats, threepences, two-. 
pences, and pence. This issue was continued; and the only piece 
which Newton added was the quarter guinea‘of 1718, which was soon 
found inconveniently small, though it remained till the last quarter 
of the century. A gold coin passing at an odd number of pence 
over shillings must have been a great inconvenience. 

We suppose that the five-pound pieces afterwards passed at five 
guineas. Various foreign gold coins, principally Portuguese, called _ 
Portugal pieces, came into use in the last century, so that the list of 
gold pieces in and about 1770 will remind us of the time of Robert 
Recorde. It is as follows, the less usual coins being in italics :— 


s. d. £. 8. d. 
Sixteenth ofa Moidore 1 81 | Guinea. . 121 
Eighth of a Moidore 3 44 | Moidore. . . . 17 «0 
Kighth of a Johannes. . 4 6 | Johannes. 116 0 
Quarter Guinea . . . 5 8 Two-Guinea Piece. 2 2 O 
Quarter Moidore . . . 6 9 2}-Moidore Piece 3 7 6 
Quarter Johannes. . . 9 O Double Johannes . . 312 0 
Half Guinea . . . .10 6 Five-Guinea Pieces 5 5 O 
Half Moidore. . . 13 6 Five-Moidore Piece. . 615 0 
Half Johaunes . . .18 O 


The recoinage of silver completed in 1699 amounted to nearly 
seven millions of money. It was probably not a very good specimen 
of the art, and it was done under a high pressure of necessity. ‘The 
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coin was soon worn on the faces, and bent. John Philips wrote his 
poem, The Splendid Shilling, in 1703, while the new coinage was 
yet sound and bright. Bramston’s imitation, The Crooked Sixpence, 
was written some years before 1744, and the title indicates that a fair 
proportion of the sixpences had become bent. At the beginning of 
the reign of George III. the shillings and sixpences had becoine, 
in everything but their extreme thinness, those little white plates 
which so many can remember to have circulated in 1815. But at 
that period the silver coin had become even more of a token than it 
was in 1699: and the extension and uniformity of the gold coinage, 
combined with the use of paper-money, and the addition of the 
mechanism of the Bank of England to that of the Mint, had placed 
the monetary system of the country on a footing of convenience 
wholly unknown at the Revolution. Still, the recoinage of 1816 
was a large measure, requiring a great deal of administrative fore- 
thought. 

This recoinage of 1816 brought our system, except only as dis- 
turbed by circulation of foreign pieces, to its present state of sim- 
plicity, by the substitution of the sovereign for the guinea. It is 
very much to be doubted whetlier either the Government or the 
nation would listen to any scheme of decimal coinage which requires 
so great an operation as the remodelling of all the silver at once. 
Fortunately, though not so generally understood as it ought to be, 
the scheme which divides the pound into 1000 new farthings, or mils, 
requires no immediate recall of any portion whatsoever of the coin- 
age. If, by Act of Parliament (which would probably be thought 
necessary, though the Royal prerogative extends so far by itself) the 
half-shilling were made to contain twenty-five* farthings instead of 
twenty-four, the whole of the system would be established, and the 
commercial classes, and all who keep books, might be safely trusted 
to find their way to reckoning in pounds, tenths of pounds or florins, 
hundredths of pounds or cents of ten farthings each, and thousandths 
of pounds or new farthings, or mils, if that name be preferred. ‘The 
calling in of the crowns, half-crowns, fourpenny and threepenny 
pieces need not take place: it would be enough that those which 
come in should not be allowed to go out again, ‘The half-crowns, in 
particular, come into the Bank in enormous numbers while the harvest 
is growing, and go out again as the timet of reaping approaches : 
they might be arrested, and florins and sixpences might take their 
places. If a little exertion were made to help in the coins which are 


* This article being entirely on coinage, we say nothing about the injustice of 
damaging those who have six pence of copper money to the extent of a farthing once in 
their lives. Many persons have a horror of this spoliation, We heard a minister say 
as follows to a deputation :—‘* When a poor man has six pence in his pocket, he will 
have to say to himself, ‘ Now | have to go and work before | can make this into a silver 
sixpence.’” We doubt whether there be in the whole of Great Britain a labouring man 
who ever imagined to himself a farthing’s worth of work, or took the trouble to form a 
notion of the time it would last. 

+ The reason is that a reaper’s wages are almost always half a crown a-day. The coin 
is then very convenient for payment, but it must have a tendency to cause a very great 
want of smaller change. A paymaster, with a box of florins and another of sixpences, 
might pay half crowns nearly as easily as if he had single pieces; and the superior 
convenience of the mode of payment would be manifest the moment the money had 
changed hands. 
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not to go out again, it would be so much the_better : but this is not 
a matter of primary necessity. The issue of silver cents (of ten far- 
things or mils each) might take place at leisure: and the same with 
such other coins as should be judged desirable. 

The two schemes which have found advocates, in opposition to the 
retention of the present pound and florin—for which an enormous 
preponderance of opinion has been declared—are based upon the 
farthing and the penny. The effects which these systems would 
have upon the coinage are as follows :— 

The farthing system would require coins of 10, 100, and 1000 
farthings ; a cent of 23d, present money, a florin of 2s. 1d. present 
money, and a pound of 1/.0s. 10d. present money. Either a com- 
plete alteration of all the gold and silver coinage must take place, or 
the decimal coinage cannot exist, and decimal computation will be 
but an option, such as people have now if they choose, For there 
is nothing to hinder any one from using what mode of keeping books 
he pleases, provided only that he take the trouble to translate his 
receipts into his own system for himself, and his payments into the 
common system for his neighbour. But decimal reckoning will never 
prevail against non-decimal currency. 

The penny system would require a small coin of one-tenth of a 
penny ; though its advocates seem to incline towards preserving the 
farthing for the poorer classes, and making the decimalization ascend 
upwards from the penny. This would require a coin of 10d., say a 
franc, and one of 100d. or 8s, 4d., say an imperial. ‘The incon- 
venience of such a coin as the imperial, decidedly as much too large 
for'silver as it is too small for gold, strikes every one who approaches 
this subject. This penny system, like the farthing one, requires the 
complete alteration of all our coinage, both gold and silver, except 
the half-crown, which becomes a three-franc piece, and the crown, the 
reproach of our present coinage, which becomes a six-franc piece. 

We have seen, in ancient times, such a confusion as that of two 
small gold crowns, of the same size and different values, distinguish- 
able only by the difference between a rose and a fleur-de-lys. We 
have seen this same kind of confusion carried to a much greater 
extent, insomuch that there existed at one time, of English coins 
only, more than fifty in circulation, many of them undistinguishable 
in size and of different values. We do not read that this complexity 
gave rise to any complaint ; it had come on gradually, people were 
used to it, and probably thought that the time and trouble which 
their money cost them were necessarily incidental to money affairs, 
If any thinking man had proposed simplicity for the sake of saving 
time and trouble, who can doubt that he would have been a 
person not used to the details of business, not a practical man, and 
so forth. Any banker would readily admit that the monétary 
system of 1674 would, if it existed in our day, require three times 
as many clerks as are now wanted. And yet, in such accounts as 
we have scen of the debate on the coimage, when Montague 
(afterwards Lord Halifax) proposed his measure, there is not a 
word about the multifarious character of the coins, and the diffi- 
culties thence arising. If all the packet of coinage which Jeake 
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has recorded, had been sound and unclipped, we have no reason to 
suppose that a voice would have been raised against it. 

The state of things now existing is very different. The introduc- 
tion of the florin, by the side of the half-crown, has been the subject 
of much remark, as to the liability of confusion, though there is 
some distinction in every point to which people must look. The 
introduction of the threepenny piece by the side of the fourpenny, 
involving the trouble of looking at the edge of the coin, has been 
considered a grievance by the bankers, and justly, in comparison 
with the distinctions between other coins, It is hardly to be 
supposed that much of this backward progress would be tolerated : 
and yet we are not without propositions the adoption of which 
would make the whole of our coinage, for a good many years at 
least, an imitation of that which formerly existed. 

It has been proposed that, the sovereign remaining as now, a gold 
piece of the value of tenpence more should circulate with it, ‘This 
would bea Juxury in a dark London morning ; for 1/. and 17. 0s, 10d. 
in gold would be undistinguishable by size, and the bankers’ clerk 
would need to read every piece of gold he receives. Unless, 
indeed, the new coin were made thinner and broader, which would 
very much increase its wear, Again, it has been proposed that the 
coins of the penny system, the frane (10d.) and the gold imperial 
(8s. 4d.) should circulate with our present coinage, The difficulties 
of distinction would here be thrown upon the france and the shilling, 
as well as upon the imperial and the half-sovereign. But there 
would be a greater inconvenience even than this, Suppose a person 
were to hand over in payment 2 sovereigns, 3 half-sovereigns, 
5 imperials, 6 shillings, and 7 francs. ‘The receiver would have 
to cast this up in his own way. ‘There is an option in this coinage: 
a person may either use the present system, or the decimal system 
of the penny. One party might be expecting 6/. 3s. 6d., the other 
might bring it in as 14 imperials, 8 frances, and 2 pence. Against 
such a mixture it seems to us needless to argue. 

The proposers of the farthing and penny systems seem to have 
started with the impression that their opponents, the advocates of 
the scheme approved by the House of Commons, the Bank of 
England, &c., intended an alteration of all the silver coinage. 
Hence they were under no difficulty in proposing an alteration of 
theirown. When they came to understand how easily the existing 
silver coinage may remain under the system voted by the House, 
all desirable alterations being made at perfect leisure, and in con- 
venient time, they were under the necessity of contriving the 
adaptation of a similar convenience to their own systems, Hence 
arose their plan of two different and concurrent coinages; a plan 
which we are satisfied will, independently of other disadvantages, 
drive their proposals out of the field the moment they come to 
be examined in detail by the side of the plan which divides the 
pound into 1000 new farthings. 

Since the time when gold and silver passed by weight as well as 
by coinage, the two, and only two, actions upon the whole of the 
coinage at‘onee, have been adopted under the spur of necessity. 
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not to go out again, it would be so much the better: but this is not 
a matter of primary necessity. The issue of silver cents (of ten far- 
things or mils each) might take place at leisure: and the same with 
such other coins as should be judged desirable. 

The two schemes which have found advocates, in opposition to the 
retention of the present pound and florin—for which an enormous 
preponderance of opinion has been declared—are based upon the 
farthing and the penny. The effects which these systems would 
have upon the coinage are as follows :— 

The farthing system would require coins of 10, 100, and 1000 
farthings ; a cent of 24d. present money, a florin of 2s. 1d. present 
money, and a pound of 1/.0s. 10d. present money. Either a com- 
plete alteration of all the gold and silver coinage must take place, or 
the decimal coinage cannot exist, and decimal computation will be 
but an option, such as people have now if they choose. For there 
is nothing to hinder any one from using what mode of keeping books 
he pleases, provided only that he take the trouble to translate his 
receipts into his own system for himself, and his payments into the 
common system for his neighbour. But decimal reckoning will never 
prevail against non-decimal currency. 

The penny system would require a small coin of one-tenth of a 
penny ; though its advocates seem to incline towards preserving the 
farthing for the poorer classes, and making the decimalization ascend 
upwards from the penny. This would require a coin of 10d., say a 
franc, and one of 100d. or 8s, 4d., say an imperial. ‘The incon- 
venience of such a coin as the imperial, decidedly as much too large 
for'silver as it is too small for gold, strikes every one who approaches 
this subject. This penny system, like the farthing one, requires the 
complete alteration of all our coinage, both gold and silver, except 
the half-crown, which becomes a three-franc piece, and the crown, the 
reproach of our present coinage, which becomes a six-franc piece. 

We have seen, in ancient times, such a confusion as that of two 
small gold crowns, of the same size and different values, distinguish- 
able only by the difference between a rose and a fleur-de-lys. We 
have seen this same kind of confusion carried to a much greater 
extent, insomuch that there existed at one time, of English coins 
only, more than fifty in circulation, many of them undistinguishable 
in size and of different values. We do not read that this complexity 
gave rise to any complaint ; it had come on gradually, people were 
used to it, and probably thought that the time and trouble which 
their money cost them were necessarily incidental to money affairs, 
If any thinking man had proposed simplicity for the sake of saving 
time and trouble, who can doubt that he would have been a 
person not used to the details of business, not a practical man, and 
so forth. Any banker would readily admit that the monétary 
system of 1674 would, if it existed in our day, require three times 
as many clerks as are now wanted. And yet, in such accounts as 
we have scen of the debate on the coimage, when Montague 
(afterwards Lord Halifax) proposed his measure, there is not a 
word about the multifarious character of the coins, and the diffi- 
culties thence arising. If all the packet of coinage which Jeake 
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has recorded, had been sound and unclipped, we have no reason to 
suppose that a voice would have been raised against it. 

The state of things now existing is very different. The introduc- 
tion of the florin, by the side of the half-crown, has been the subject 
of much remark, as to the liability of confusion, though there is 
some distinction in every point to which people must look. The 
introduction of the threepenny piece by the side of the fourpenny, 
involving the trouble of looking at the edge of the coin, has been 
considered a grievance by the bankers, and justly, in comparison 
with the distinctions between other coins, It is hardly to be 
supposed that much of this backward progress would be tolerated : 
and yet we are not without propositions the adoption of which 
would make the whole of our coinage, for a good many years at 
least, an imitation of that which formerly existed. 

It has been proposed that, the sovereign remaining as now, a gold 
piece of the value of tenpence more should circulate with it. This 
would bea Juxury in a dark London morning ; for 1/7. and 17. 0s, 10d. 
in gold would be undistinguishable by size, and the bankers’ clerk 
would need to read every piece of gold he receives. Unless, 
indeed, the new coin were made thinner and broader, which would 
very much increase its wear, Again, it has been proposed that the 
coins of the penny system, the france (10d.) and the gold imperial 
(8s. 4d.) should circulate with our present coinage, The difficulties 
of distinction would here be thrown upon the france and the shilling, 
as well as upon the imperial and the half-sovereign. But there 
would be a greater inconvenience even than this. Suppose a person 
were to hand over in payment 2 sovereigns, 3 half-sovereigns, 
5 imperials, 6 shillings, and 7 francs. The receiver would have 
to cast this up in his own way. ‘There is an option in this coinage: 
a person may either use the present system, or the decimal system 
of the penny. One party might be expecting 61. 3s. 6d., the other 
might bring it in as 14 imperials, 8 francs, and 2 pence. Against 
such a mixture it seems to us needless to argue. 

The proposers of the farthing and penny systems seem to have 
started with the impression that their opponents, the advocates of 
the scheme approved by the House of Commons, the Bank of 
England, &c., intended an alteration of all the silver coinage. 
Hence they were under no difficulty in proposing an alteration of 
their own. When they came to understand how easily the existing 
silver coinage may remain under the system voted by the House, 
all desirable alterations being made at perfect leisure, and in con- 
venient time, they were under the necessity of contriving the 
adaptation of a similar convenience to their own systems, Hence 
arose their plan of two different and concurrent coinages; a plan 
which we are satisfied will, independently of other disadvantages, 
drive their proposals out of the field the moment they come to 
be examined in detail by the side of the plan which divides the 
pound into 1000 new farthings. 

Since the time when gold and silver passed by weight as well as 
by coinage, the two, and only two, actions upon the whole of the 
coinage at‘once, have been adopted under the spur of necessity. 
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In the time of William III., the gold had ceased to represent any- 
thing like its value, from clipping and wear, It is said that five 
ania of coined money was intrinsically scarce worth forty shil- 
ings. As to the silver, it was common to sell bullion for 6s. 3./, an 
ounce of the common coin, and for 5s, 2:7. of good and new coin; so 
that even the silver coinage passed at varicties of value. And yet 
this evil had been endured for many years, and no minister had 
dared to face it. In the reign of George IIL, it may almost be 
supposed that the government, not daring to attempt a complete 
recoinage, would not venture to put out any new shillings, &c., 
which might bring the old ones into discredit. Small silver was 
struck in 1763, 1764, 1775, 1778, and 1787 ; but not enough to be 
ut into general circulation, The consequence was, that honest 
legal coining made a very good livelihood: little silver plates, 
exactly resembling government shillings and sixpences, and quite 
as valuable, were supplied by ‘ private enterprise.” It is stated 
that the value of the counterfeit shillings was 8$d.; the genuine 
shillings, as worn, could have been worth but little more. ‘The 
continuer of Leake says, in 1793, that ‘‘ few, very few indced, of 
the shillings and sixpences now in use, appear ever to have been 
legally coined,” The coiners evaded the law by putting a faint 
head of William III. on one side, and leaving the other quite plain ; 
representing the coins, when detected, as buttons not yet shanked ; 
and some actually escaped on this plea, From 1751 to 1793, at 
least, there was no coinage of crowns or half-crowns. Nothing was 
done to mend all this till the peace of 1815. 

It may fairly be inferred that any establishment of a decimal 
coinage which contemplates a grand measure of recoinage, to be 
executed at one time, has no chance of success whatever. All the 
plans now recognise this: all the preposers declare that the existing 
coinage is to continue, until gradually absorbed by the Mint. Lut 
in all the plans, except that which adopts the pound and divides it 
into 1000 parts, this declaration is, in everything except intention, © 
a subterfuge and an evasion. A system which invites us to begin 
reckoning in sums of }d., 23d., 2s. 1d., and 11. Os. 10d., while our 
present coins exist, and while we are watching the gradual introduc- 
tion of coins representing these sums, concurrently with the coins 
which now exist, will, we are satisfied, invite to nothing but 
laughter, when it becomes generally understood. The same may 
be said of the system which proposes 10d. and 8s. 4d. on the same 
terms. And any system which only gives the option of decimal 
reckoning, and leaves the power of continuance in our present 
reckoning, will assuredly never succeed in introducing decimal 
reckoning at all. 

We are now speaking of coinage, and therefore have only to com- 
pare with others our system in this one respect, referring to our 
number for 1854 for its description, &c. The farthing, halfpenny, 
and penny, might remain in circulation, at 4 per cent. under their 
present value, or at 25 farthings to the half-shilling. The prin- 
cipal new coin required would be the cent., ten new farthings, the 
hundredth of a pound. But this coin need not be fully introduced 
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at the moment of the change; it would he enough that reasonable 
diligence, such as would not seriously inconvenience the Mint, 
should be used to issue it, and to call in the silver threepences and 
fourpences, which would, in the meantime, pass for 12 and 16 new 
farthings. The recall of the half-crowns, and the circulation of 
florins, might proceed with deliberate steadiness. 

Among the ancient difficulties of coinage was that of producing 
a perfectly round figure. The was beaten out to the proper 
size before it was punched, ence the outer ring of the design 
could not come exactly upon the edge of the coin, or at equal 
distances from it throughout, so that there was an external space of 
which no one could say how large it ought to be, or how large it 
had been. ‘The consequence was that clipping the coin was a trade, 
which many severe laws were passed to prevent. A piece of money 
was considered of good reputation, if it were not clipped within the 
ving; and various laws designate this expressly as the limit up to 
which the coin was legal tender. ‘The coining mill, invented in 
Trance about 1553, was used in England in 1561, but only for a 
short time, Some partial revival of its use occurred, but it did not 
become a permanent instrument till 1662. The milled money was 
the first in which equal thickness was secured by coining from 
plates drawn out between rollers; and also the first in which letters 
were put on the edge, or in which what we still call a milled edge 
was produced. This put a stop to outrageous clipping, and trans- 
ferred that name, which still remained in Acts of Parliament, to the 
Jess violent process of filing ; while at the same time it introduced 
the process of sweating. It is said that, about 1770, filing of 
English gold went on in open day in Parisian workshops, at a gain 
of two shillings on the guinea, At the same time, both silver and 
copper were coined too high; so that much of the new coin found its 
way to the melting-pot before the shine had left its face. 

The combined action of the Mint and the Bank has supplied a 
heart to the circulation of coin; and better knowledge of the condi- 
tions of health, in conjunction with the stimulating power of regulated 
paper currency, has prevented the alternate overactions and under- 
actions of this organ. We have but one more great change to look 
for, the establishment of a coinage which will naturally lead to a 
decimal mode of reckoning : and it is fortunate that this can be done 
without any greater change than trivial and gradual additions to 
and withdrawals from the silver, a change of only four per cent, in 
the copper, and no change of any kind in the gold. 


University College, London,’ A. De Morean. 
October 20, 1855. 


II.—SCHEMES FOR OBTAINING AGRICULTURAL 
STATISTICS. 


Jounson’s famous aphorism about that man being a benefactor to his 
race who made two blades of grass to grow where one grew before, 
is somewhat hackneyed. That the aphorism is true, no one can 
doubt; but it is singular to note how the subject of Agricultural 
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Statistics starts into prominence when the comparison is distinctly 
made between one and two. Who can tell the one, and‘ who the 
two, of English agriculture. Who knows how much grass grows 
upon a given area? Who can inform us whether one county be 
more rich in this particular, and by how much, than another? What 
test offers itself whereby county may be compared with county, or 
one age with another age? When Johnson spoke of grass, he of 
course included corn. Farmer Stubble can tell to a bushel how | 
much wheat he drew from his forty-acre field in 1855, and in all | 
robability he has noted in his memory the weight per bushel ; 
Dut he does not know the average produce of his county for the 
same year, nor of the whole country, nor the breadth of corn sown 
and reaped in that year, nor the total average as compared with that 
of 1854, nor the average under corn culture in the whole county, nor 
the quantity required for the daily wants of the nation, nor the pro- 
portion of this quantity which must necessarily be derived from 
foreign sources. On none of these points can he form anything 
more trustworthy than mere vague guesses. He may compare notes 
with his brother farmers, but their consultations are enveloped in a 
good deal of mist, from the paucity of reliable facts. Merchants, | 
statesmen, and political economists are placed in similar uncertainty. 

This subject i now become one of national importance, and is at 
length attracting a degree of attention commensurate with its value. 
In June 1855, the House of Lords appointed a Committee to inquire 
into ‘* The best mode of obtaining accurate Agricultural Statistics [ 
from all parts of the United Kingdom.” A valuable Report was pre- | 
sented by the Committee in August; and it now remains to be seen 
whether legislation will take up the subject in 1856. 

The absence of information on the Statistics of Agriculture, as 
the Report of the Committee clearly shows, is found to be pro- 
ductive of inconvenience and injury to all classes—and to none more 
than to the agriculturists themselves. There is uncertainty con- 
cerning the quantity of land under different kinds of crops in each | 
year; uncertainty as to the supplies of food that exist in the country 
at any given time; uncertainty in respect to the quantities which | 
may be required from abroad to make up the deficiency in home- 
grown produce ; uncertainty in the amount of variations in price 
caused by variations in abundance; and uncertainty respecting the 
range of hazardous speculations hence arising. ‘Trustworthy Agri- 
cultural Statistics are further important, as a basis whereon a correct [ 
appreciation may be formed of the social and economical progress of | 
the people; for it may reasonably be expected, that when the con- 
jectural and uncertain data on these subjects are replaced by ascer- | 
tained facts, much light will be thrown upon many important 
questions connected with the well-being of the great masses; and it | 
can as little be doubted, that the risk of error in dealing with such 
questions will be diminished. 

The bearings of this topic, as affecting the farmer himself, are thus 
adverted to by Mr. Buckland, in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee :—‘‘ It is quite clear we are in a position at the present ~ 
moment in which we cannot depend upon foreign supplies with any | 
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certainty. We have always, without such information, been in a 
situation in which the agriculturist has been at the mercy of the 
importer ; the Government has been totally ignorant of the wants of 
the country, and of its consumption and growth ; and it has been left 
entirely to speculative persons, who have continually derived benefit 
from the disadvantage of the agriculturist. That the farmer himself 
should possess a knowledge of agricultural statistics, I think will 
appear very evident ; and many of them now are much more strongly 
convinced of that than they were twenty-five or thirty years ago ; 
because, by the returns being published at a period which would 
enable them to decide upon the cultivation of their crops for the 
ensuing spring, and by seeing the number of acres under any par- 
ticular crop during the season which has passed, they may regulate 
very much their future cropping; and to that extent there would in 
the spring cropping be a material advantage derived by farmers. 
The farmer, at present, is also very much at the mercy of false 
representations as to the crops of the country; they may be false 
from accidental errors, because the facts are not really known; or 
they may be false from wilful misrepresentation. Certain individuals 
may derive a benefit from representing them to be more, and others 
from representing them to be less, than they really are ; and yet in 
the very cases of those individuals, the utmost ignorance must 
revail.”’ 

: Mr. Buckland’s line of argument may be illustrated by the sup- 
posed case of a merchant who, about to send out goods on a venture 
to Australia, is embarrassed in his determination of kinds and 
quantities, because he does not know what is the stock and what the 
demand in Australia at a given time. Accurate knowledge on these 
points might possibly enable him to double his profit, or to convert 
a loss into a profit. So the farmer, by being unacquainted with the 
acreage of wheat or any other crop in England, and with the pro- 
bable demand, is in doubt what crop to lay down in the next season. 
The repeal of the corn-laws has rendered this matter doubly im- 
portant. The farmer, free to crop his land as he may please, without 
being biassed by absurd and fallacious protective enactments, is 
naturally interested in knowing which kind of crop is likely to be 
most in demand in the next season or the next year. Shall it be 
wheat, for man’s food; or oats, for horses; or turnips, for cattle- 
feeding ; or grass, for the hay-market? He can form a humble 
guess, derived from his own immediate neighbourhood ; but unless 
he know what amount of each crop is at that moment growing over 
the country generally, or what the amount of the last harvest, he 
must perforce make a sort of leap in the dark. 

Nothing can be more striking than the inter-dependence, the 
mutual influence, the action and reaction of the nicely-adjusted 
clements of an industrial and commercial system. How coulda dry 
table of Agricultural Statistics affect the Three per Cents., or the 
discount of bills in the City,-or the foreign dealings of a large com- 
mercial house, or the bankruptcy of a great firm? What are the 
links which bring all these into one chain? Mr. Leoni Levi, 
Professor of Commercial Law in King’s College in his evidence 
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before the Committec, supplied the means of giving, to a certain 
extent, an answer to these questions. Thrown into a different form, 
the steps of his reasoning may be made to apply—first to merchants ; 
next to capitalists ; and next to shippers or freighters. , 

As to corn-merchants, the matter stands thus : Such persons deem 
it very important to obtain access to any statistical returns, or prac- 
tical estimates if nothing better offer, of the corn crops of the 
country ; they desire to know, if it be possible, how far the home- 
growth will meet the home demand within a certain definite period. 
The corn-merchant lays all his plans with reference to securing the 
means of having a stock on hand when the demand shall be brisk ; 
and this he can only do by foreknowing, as it were, the state of the 
crops three or six months hence. If nothing better be obtainable 
than vague guesses on this point, he may over-buy or under-buy 
through his ignorance: in the one case a good harvest might find 
him with a heavy previous stock on hand, in consequence of too 
large purchases from abroad ; while in the other contingency a de- 
ficient crop might meet his view at a time when his granaries were 
nearly empty, consequent on a neglect of making purchases from other 
countries in good time. In the former case, he would make but 
little profit, although the people would obtain cheap bread ; in the 
latter case, there is neither good profit for the merchant nor cheap 
bread for the people. The question is not here one of grasping 
monopoly—a buying up of all the corn by a few wealthy individuals, 
with a view of giving an artificially high price to grain in the 
market; but one of reasonable foresight in preparing for the worst 
—discounting a calamity, as it were, by spreading its consequences 
over a considerable space of time. If corn-merchants could cor- 
rectly ascertain the probable amount of the year’s crops, there is 
every likelihood that profits and prices would be subject to less 
violent fluctuations than those which are attendant upon ignorance. 
If this reasoning be correct, then do Agricultural Statistics tell upon 
the daily bread of every one of us, 

Next comes the reaction between the corn-merchants and other 
merchants, and between merchants generally and the capitalists. 
The prices of grain exercise a marked influence on the prices of 
all other commodities; because bread is the first of material ne- 
cessities to the bulk of the people. The ‘“‘ Mark Lane Express” 
becomes a barometer, whereby the prices of all commodities are more 
or less affected. A merchant, dealing in other commodities than 
corn, would regulate his exports or imports in part by the prospective 
necessity of bringing more corn into the country; because relative 
prices of different commodities in two countries are likely to be much 
shaken by a large transference of corn from the one to the other— 
corn being a mighty disturber of commerce, when harvests are 
unequal in different parts of the world. Then again the financier, 
the banker, is soon affected by fluctuations in this sensitive ba- 
rometer. If much grain must come in from abroad, much gold 
will in all probability be sent out to pay for it; and this transfer 
of the precious metals will affect the quantity of bullion in the 
Bank, the price of the funds, the rate of discount on bills, the 
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reliance on private credit, and all the other delicate arrangements 
of the money market. If the necessity for this large import of grain 
became apparent only at the last moment, the general monetary 
disturbance would be all the greater; but if, through an honest 
and systematic tabulation of Agricultural Statistics, the deficiency 
of the crop could be known beforehand, merchants would look 
sharply around them, and the imported’corn might possibly be 
on for in British manufactures, instead of coin and bullion. Mr. 

ni Levi, when he sketched this mode of illustration, could 
hardly have anticipated how strikingly his arguments would be 
verified within a few months, or even weeks; that which Mr. Levi 
said in June was exemplified in September and October, when, 
on account of deficient harvests in France and Prussia, France com- 
peted with England in the purchase of corn; prices ran up; and 
this, combined with one or two peculiar circumstances in the monetary 


. condition of Europe, affected our bullion deposits, our rate of dis- 


count, and our general commercial arrangements, to a most serious 
extent, 

Thirdly, comes the effect upon freightage and shipping arrange- 
ments, r. Levi puts as a supposition that, at the last moment, in 
consequence of our ignorance of the probable amount of home-grown 
corn, we suddenly find ourselves six million quarters short of the 
necessary quantity for our national supply. This would perhaps 
occasion a sudden rise of 6s. per quarter. But more would yet have 
to be encountered. ‘The suddenness of the demand would cause an 
enormous application for ships to bring over the corn; and the ship- 
owners, making their market out of such favourable circumstances, 
would immediately raise the freightage, perhaps 4s. or 6s. higher 


per ton.. It might very probably be that we, as a bread-eating, 


nation, should be called upon to pay 3,000,000/. more for this im- 
ported corn than would have been paid if, by knowing beforehand 
what we should want, our merchants had spread their purchases and 
speculations regularly over the year. 

Superadded to all this, are certain considerations arising out of 
inequalities in the lateness of harvest in different countries. ‘The 
later in the season we go into the foreign markets to purchase corn, 
the less we shall get, and the higher price we shall pay for it. The 
English harvest is generally about two months later than the harvest 
in France and Italy. Supposing then, that, in a particular year, 
England and France both have deficient harvests; France, knowing 
her wants two months earlier than England, sends at once to Odessa, 
or Galatz, or Taganrog, or Alexandria, or any other place where 
corn may happen to be abundant, and makes the requisite purchases ; 
jnedemnre that when, two months afterwards, England finds that she 
has more mouths to fill than corn wherewith to fill them, ske sees 
that France has had the ‘pick of the market,” and that cheap 
Mediterranean corn is not easily obtainable. If the English mer- 
chants, by virtue of trustworthy agricultural statistics, could have 
known a few months before the harvest that the crop would pro- 
bably be below an average, they would have gone to the foreign 
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markets betimes, and placed themselves on an equality with the 
merchants of France. , 

The reader, it is hoped, will detect in the above arguments 
materials for showing how vastly important, in a national as well 
as an individual point of view, is the possession of accurate informa- 
tion concerning the quantities of corn and other produce available in a 
given country at a given time. If it affect England, it must affect all 
other countries in a greater or lesser degree ; for great natural laws 
do not succumb to the merely artificial separation between different 
states. Consequently we find that many nations of Europe are now 
alive to this important subject, and are endeavouring to strengthen 
themselves by strengthening their knowledge, either through the 
operations of scientific societies, or through the agency of the state, 
which in most continental countries is more direct and centralised 
than in England. 

Before noticing the attempts to gather wisdom in this pat it may 
be well to point out two sources of vagueness in most English esti- 
mates concerning corn-crops and corn-quantities: vagueness which 
vitiates conclusions unless duly taken into account. These relate, 
the first to corn measures, and the second to corn averages. 

The doubts concerning weights and measures would not exist if 
men of science had been able to bring the mass of the community to 
agree in certain sensible alterations. 

No longer back than twenty years ago, corn was sold in England 
in four different ways—by measure alone; by weight alone; by 
measure with a fixed weight per measure ; and by measure with the 
actual weight per measure in each case. In the districts where 
weight was employed as the standard for the dealings between buyers 
and sellers, it was often a tale or rate of weight different from that 
in use in other places; where measure was used, a different denomi- 
nation of measure was adopted in one place from that in another ; 
different multiples of the same measure were used in different places ; 
and sometimes all these diversities of system were observable in one 
and the same town or: ounty, As a consequence of these anomalies, 
when corn was bought in one place by weight, and afterwards sold in 
another by measure, difficulty arose in determining at what rate it 
should be sold, for want of a standard or common point of relation 
between the two systems, Frequent misunderstandings hence arose ; 
the labour of discharging and estimating cargo was increased, and the 
: rer in the prices of corn in different markets were often ren- 

ered unintelligible—a sort of perplexity known by analogy to the 
housewives of different towns, in one of which, perhaps, potatoes are 
sold by the pound, while in another they are sold by the potile or 
peck. Furthermore, as the corn buyer finds it necessary to attend to 

uality as well as quantity ; as the quality of corn depends mainly on 
the ratio between the bran and the flour or meal which it yields; and 
as more flour and bread are produced from corn of heavy ila of light 
specific quality—it became difficult for any controlling body to lay 
down a convenient general mode of determining quantity and quality. 
It will be observed that in the four modes mentioned above, measure 
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alone will determine the quantity but not the quality; tne like may 
be said of the method by weight alone, and also of that wherein 
measure is combined with a fixed weight per measure ; but the fourth 
method—measure, combined with a statement of the weight per 
measure in each particular case—determines both the quantity and 
the quality. The last of the four is, in fact, a determination of the 
value of corn by the bulk and the specific gravity—just as the excise 
officer determines the exciseable value of a vessel of spirits by the 
bulk and the specific gravity. 

Unfortunatel , practical men, in their daily shopkeeping arrange- 
‘ments, are rather afraid of so scientific a term as ‘ specific gravity,” 
and view with distrust any but the simplest modes of weighing and 
measuring. A Committee of the House of Commons, appointed ‘to 
investigate this matter in 1834, recommended that the doutle system, 
the weight and the specific gravity, should be enforced by the legis- 
lature ; but the nation seems to have settled down pretty generally 
into the adoption of imperial measwre—leaving the purchaser to de- 
termine the weight and specific gravity and quality of the corn pur- 
chased, in any way that may be satisfactory to himself. The nature 
and origin of this imperial measure have been abundantly explained 
in former volumes of the Companion to the Almanac.* 

Notwithstanding the apparent stringency of the law, it is known 
that farmers and country people manage to evade the ‘ imperial 
measure,’ and cling to the old familiar local measures which Parlia- 
ment has taken so much trouble to suppress. The innumerable 
varieties of ‘ bushel’ in use in past days, ima been discountenanced 
by the legislature, and superseded by a bushel of definite capacity, 
which was to determine all sales of corn and other grain. Yet in 
many cases grain is practically sold by weight. It arises in this way. 
A bushel of wheat of good quality weighs about 63 lb. avoirdupois ; 
wheat of poor quality may only weigh 58 Ibs,; while medium qualities 
will occupy a middle position in the scale of weight. A corn factor, 
it is said, will expect 63]bs. per bushel from an East Lincolnshire 
wheat grower, but will sell that same wheat at 60 Ibs. per bushel in 
the great clothing towns of the West Riding; this difference in 
weight appears to have been originally intended to cover the freight 
from Lincolnshire to Yorkshire; but as the Yorkshireman will of 
course have his eyes open to the nature of the bargain he is making, 
it is difficult to see how the plan can do other than complicate the 
book-keeping arrangements between the respective parties. It has 
been lately ascertained, by a parliamentary inquiry, that in seventy- 
seven of the market towns in England and Scotland, from which 
weekly corn-reports are made, the bushel is expected to contain a 
certain definite weigkt of corn; and if, as is very likely, a particular 
sample fails to reach this standard, the difference is made up arti- 
ficially. Thus, if corn at 58 lbs. be sold at a market where 63 lbs. is 
regarded as a standard, 5 lbs. per bushel extra are given to make u 
the weight—thereby rendering the mode of purchase fully as muc 
determined by weight as by measure. Let us see how this operates, 


* Comp. Alm, for 1828, pp. 98-1043; 1829, pp. 111-114; 1830, pp. 112-118; 1835, 
Pp. 112-1163 i., pp. 146-1475 1836, p. 129. 9 
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in the official returns of the financial dealings of the nation in respect 
to corn. ‘The inspector ignores these differerfces ; he asks not, cares 
not, how many pounds per bushel the corn may weigh ; he requires 
only measures, not weights ; if the seller have given 5 lbs. per bushel 
over, because the corn belongs to the poor or 58 lbs. class, the 
inspector takes no account of the 12 per cent. or upwards thus added ; 
and his returns become, in respect to such a transaction, fallacious. 
Such, in perhaps a smaller degree, is the case in relation to oats, 
barley, rye, beans, peas, &c.; all are more or less subjected to the 
double process of measuring and weighing—measuring, because the 
law requires it; weighing, because the dealers regard it as essential 
to the condition of an intelligible and equitable bargain. Some 
writers estimate a bushel of good barley at 48 lbs., of oats at 40 Ibs., 
of rye at 52 Ibs., of Indian corn at 60 lbs., of beans at 64 lbs.,—but 
whether these estimates be correct or not, the dealers like to assume 


a certain weight per bushel for each, and to give or receive a few 


pounds additional if the weight be below this standard. In Ireland, 
the ewt. of 112 lbs. is extensively used in the corn trade, without em- 
ploying measure at all ; and many persons in England regard this as 
a useful system. 

An efficient plan of obtaining agricultural statistics ought therefore, 
it is evident, to take cognizances of these anomalies in the determina- 
tion of quantities. 

What are called the corn averages, are entries or tables si eet f 
intended to regulate the duty on corn; but if modified and improved, 
they might be made an auxiliary to agricultural statistics. For a 
century _— to the year 1821, such returns were collected from the 
principal seaports of twelve maritime counties—entirely in relation to 
the imposition of duty on foreign corn; the collector of the returns 
was appointed by the magistrates of the town or borough in which 
the return was made, but his salary was paid by the government. In 
1821 a change was made. The averages were ordered to be collected 
from 120 large market-towns in England and Wales. Every corn- 
merchant, miller, baker, and maltster, was ordered to make week] 
returns to the inspector. ‘The inspector provided a place for the re- 
ception of these returns; he posted up in some convenient locality 
the gross weekly returns, with the average price of each description 
of grain sold in the preceding seven days. ‘These averages were 
then forwarded to the Comptroller of Corn Returns, in London, who 
added up all the gross amounts from all the inspectors, and struck a 
six weeks’ average for the whole kingdom—which average regulated 
the dutics on the admission of foreign corn for home consumption. 
When the ‘ sliding-scale’ came into operation, there were several 
instances of the averages being tampered with, in London and some 
of the outports, by false returns ; this was done by fraudulent persons, 
with a view of lowering the rate of duties by fictitious sales of large 
quantities of corn; thus swelling the quantity returned, raising the 
prices, and lowering the duty. In 1842 a motive of economy, 
whether wise or not, led to the appointment of excisemen, without 
any increase of salary, in place of inspectors, as the latter might die 
off, for taking the corn averages ; and the returns are believed to have 
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_ suffered in accuracy from this change. When the corn laws were 


repealed, further changes were made; the corn averages ceased to be 
as valuable as before in respect to fiscal regulations; but they re- 
mained important in connexion with the commutation of tithes; and 
it is now considered that they might render useful aid to the agricul- 
tural statists. The list of towns whence the returns are made has 
been largely increased ; in all the towns thus added, excisemen have 
been appointed instead of inspectors. ‘This arrangement would pro- 
bably be changed, if the whole system came under the jurisdiction of 
the Board of ‘Trade. 

Lord Berners, one of the members of the Lords’ Committee in 
1855, gave an account of the very exact method adopted in the 
Haddington Corn Exchange, to regulate the entries of all the 
transactions in grain. Each person exposing grain for sale at the 
Exchange, prepares a sample bag, or boll of four bushels; this is 
taken to a weighing-machine, and weighed by persons appvinted by 
the magistrates; the weight is marked with chalk on the sack. 
This sample-bag being deposited in an office at the Exchange, the 
seller obtains a ticket from a clerk, on which is marked the No. 
of the sample, the quantity for sale, and the weight of the sample of 
four bushels. ‘This ticket is deposited in the sample-bag for the 
examination of buyers. ‘The clerk, when making out the ticket, 
enters similar figures in a book kept for the purpose. Preliminaries 
being thus settled, the farmer is at liberty to sell his grain from the 


sample. A sale being effected, the farmer or his servant returns the’ 


ticket to the clerk ; stating at the same time the quantity sold and 
the price per quarter obtained. The books of the clerk then exhibit 
the history of the transaction in seven columns; viz., the No. of 
the sample, the name of the seller, the weight of the grain per boll 
of four bushels, the quantity exposed for sale, the quantity sold, the 
price per quarter, and the total money proceeds. The clerk keeps 
one book for wheat, and one each for barley, oats, and beans, A 
penalty of 5s. is imposed on any seller who neglects to fill up and 
return a ticket. All the tickets for any given day having been thus 
completed and returned, the clerk adds up the total quantity of each 
kind of grain exposed for sale, and the total quantity sold. He is 
then enabled to calculate the value or gross proceeds of each kind, 
by first summing up the different columns in the book, and then 
dividing the proceeds by the quantity sold. The average price of 
each kind of grain or corn, thus ascertained, is communicated to the 
newspapers which circulate in and near Haddingdon. And not only 
so, but various other particulars concerning the state of the day’s 
market—such as the quantities of each kind at market, the quantities 
sold, the price fetched by each parcel, the average of all these 
prices, and the contrast which the prices present to those of the pre- 
ceding market.day, whether higher or lower in respect to each kind 
of grain. This system, though requiring many words to describe, 
need not be complicated or tedious in practice ; and it certainly 
seems to possess this advantage—that the weight or specific gravity 
or quality ofthe grain is indicated as well as the measure. . 

} oreign countries, we have observed, have effected something 
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towards the tabulation of authentic returns concerning crops and the 
area under culture. But the number of these is very small. As to 
the general statements given in books of geography, epitomes- of 
knowledge, and so forth, they must be received with caution; the 
writers cannot know more on such matters than the governments 
themselves ; and the governments do not know much, for the 
statistical machinery has never yet been well developed. 

France, a foremost country in all that concerns systematic develop- 
ment by the Government of productive industry—whether the develop- 
ment be, or be not, equal in efficiency to the promptings of individual 
enterprise—has not left the statistics of agriculture altogether 
unattended to. The National Assembly, nearly seventy years ago, 
placed in the hands of the distinguished Lavoisier the charge of 
collecting information on this point ; his researches were based on 
an assessment of the land-tax ; but the results obtained appear to 
have been small in value. Shortly afterwards, another philosopher 
of European reputation, Lagrange, was intrusted with a similar 
duty ; followed, however, by no better result. Napoleon, when in 
the zenith of his imperial power, appointed.a Commission in 1810 ; 
here, again, the Commissioners found insuperable difficulties, and 
innumerable prejudices stand in the way of any attempt to ascertain 
the amount at cope within a given period. ‘The Bourbons took u 
the subject in which a Napoleon had failed ; another Cornmiinelda 
was appointed in 1814; and this Commission, like its predecessors, 
learned by experience the difficulties inherent in the matter, and the 
paucity of trustworthy details likely to be obtained. [Minor attempts 
were made from time to time, in later years; but in 1836 ‘a more 
organized plan was adopted. The collection of statistics was 
intrusted to the prefects and sub-prefects of all the Departments, 
In the returns which, year after year, have been made by, these 
officials, the acreage and amount of crops are tabulated after the 
results of the harvest have become actually known ; but there have 
also been given, somewhat beyond the strict letters of the prefects’ 
instructions, early annual estimates of the probable produce, showing 
how far France was likely to produce, in a given year, crops adequate 
to the demand. This has become a subject of almost perilous im- 
portance to France. The Emperor Napoleon the Third, among the 
many bold acts of the last three years, has not hesitated to apply his 
imperial power to the daily bread of Paris; he has issued edicts, in 
dear times, concerning the price at which bread shall be compulsorily 
sold in his metropolis ; empowering the municipality, out of their 
corporate funds, to reimburse to the bakers the money which they 
might lose by selling bread at an artificially low price. A dangerous 
procedure this, which no English statesman could adopt in our own 
country. It requires that the Emperor and his Government should 
well know the probable amount of corn in France, or available to 
France, at any given time. 

In Belgium, statistics have been made a subject of attention, 
more extensively, perhaps, than in any other country. The labours 
of M. Quetelet have been very marked in this department of social 
mquiry. Having regard to agricultural statistics, there is a Central 
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Statistical Commission at Brussels, which corresponds with Sub- 
Commissions throughout the country ; and these Sub-Commissions 
undertake the management of agricultural statistics as well as 
statistics relating to other subjects. This central statistical depart- 
ment, at Brussels, is wholly distinet from the other departments of 
the State; it has an independent jurisdiction, and takes cognizance 
of the statistics of industry and commerce, as well as those of agri- 
culture. It was probably in reference to these Sub-Commissions, 
that the late Mr. Porter said, in his ‘ Progress of the Nation,’ ‘ In 
Belgium every kind of information connected with production is 
easily obtained, by means of a Committee (usually landed pro- 
prietors) elected in the several districts. Their functions somewhat 
resemble those of Justices of the Peace in England. Possessing 
local knowledge concerning the condition and circumstances of the 
several communes or sub-districts, they are enabled readily to detect 
or prevent any considerable errors in the returns made by the 
farmers or occupiers; and there is, therefore, every reason to place 
a considerable degree of reliance upon the results obtained.” 

The other countries of Europe are probably less advanced than 
France or Belgium in this department of industrial inquiry ; and we 
may pass them without detailed notice. There are, however, sta- 
tistical societies now at work, in various countries, whose journals or 
reports are gradually accumulating a large and valuable body of in- 
formation thereon ; destined, in all probability, to benefit nations and 
communities at some future time. Witness our own Statistical So- 
ciety, for instance. The Journal containing the papers contributed 
by its members is becoming rich in information concerning a wide 
range of subjects bearing on the social well-being of the nation—its 
food, its health, its commerce, its banks and banking, its schools, its 
misdemeanors and punishments, its productive industry, its progress 
in population, Still more useful, perhaps, is the intercommunication 
between different societies of this kind in different countries ; for, 
as one territory or one as may be differently circumstanced 
from that of another, so could each one tell something which the 
other might wish to know—each, like a magnet, gains strength in 

iving. 
: Aut in this direction was made two years ago. The Statistical 
Congress at Brussels in 1853 was an attempt to obtain, by a combi- 
nation of agencies, information of wider scope and more trustworthy 
character than could result from individual efforts only, or even from 
the researches of any society deprived of co-operation in other 
countries.. It was one among many recent endeavours to give to the 
said cosmopolitan its true meaning: regarding each man as a citizen 
of the world, entitled to the good offices of his brother citizens, on 
condition that he make his knowledge and experience contributory 
to the general good—the prejudices of race and nation being, fo this 
end, laid aside. Such are the scientific meetings of naturalists on the 
Continent—such is our British Association—such the Peace Con- 
gress, if the time should ever come when such a congress would work 
ae ood than mischief—and such was the Congress of Statists at 
russels, 
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towards the tabulation of authentic returns concerning crops and the 
area under culture. But the number of these is very small. As to 
the general statements given in books of geography, epitomes- of 
knowledge, and so forth, they must be received with caution; the 
writers cannot know more on such matters than the governments 
themselves ; and the governments do not know much, for the 
statistical machinery has never yet been well developed. 

_ France, a foremost country in all that concerns systematic develop- 
ment by the Government of productive industry—whether the develop- 
ment be, or be not, equal in efficiency to the promptings of individual 
enterprise—has not left the statistics of agriculture altogether 
unattended to. The National Assembly, nearly seventy years ago, 
placed in the hands of the distinguished Lavoisier the charge of 
collecting information on this point ; his researches were based on 
an assessment of the land-tax ; but the results obtained appear to 
have been small in value. Shortly afterwards, another philosopher 
of European reputation, Lagrange, was intrusted with a similar 
duty ; followed, however, by no better result. Napoleon, when in 
the zenith of his imperial power, appointed.a Commission in 1810 ; 
here, again, the Commissioners found insuperable difficulties, and 
innumerable pcaniagae stand in the way of any attempt to ascertain 
the amount of crops within a given period. The Bourbons took u 
the subject in which a Napoleon had failed ; another Coiimisetoil 
was appointed in 1814; and this Commission, like its predecessors, 
learned by experience the difficulties inherent in the matter, and the 
paucity of trustworthy details likely to be obtained. {Minor attempts 
were made from time to time, in later years; but in 1836 ‘a more 
organized plan was adopted. The collection of statistics was 
intrusted to the prefects and sub-prefects of all the Departments, 
In the returns which, year after year, have been made by, these 
officials, the acreage and amount of crops are tabulated after the 
results of the harvest have become actually known ; but there have 
also been given, somewhat beyond the strict letters of the prefects’ 
instructions, early annual estimates of the probable produce, showing 
how far France was likely to produce, in a given year, crops adequate 
to the demand. This has become a subject of almost perilous im- 
portance to France. The Emperor Napoleon the Third, among the 
many bold acts of the last three years, has not hesitated to apply his 
imperial power to the daily bread of Paris; he has issued edicts, in 
dear times, concerning the price at which bread shall be compulsorily 
sold in his metropolis ; empowering the municipality, out of their 
corporate funds, to reimburse to the bakers the money which they 
might lose by selling bread at an artificially low price. A dangerous 
procedure this, which no English statesman could adopt in our own 
country. It requires that the Emperor and his Government should 
well know the probable amount of corn in France, or available to 
France, at any given time. . 

In Belgium, statistics have been made a subject of attention, 
more extensively, perhaps, than in any other country. The labours 
of M. Quetelet have been very marked in this department of social 
mquiry. Having regard to agricultural statistics, there is a Central 
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Statistical Commission at Brussels, which corresponds with Sub- 
Commissions throughout the country ; and these Sub-Commissions 
undertake the management of agricultural statistics as well as 
statistics relating to other subjects. This central statistical depart- 
ment, at Brussels, is wholly distinet from the other departments of 
the State; it has an independent jurisdiction, and takes cognizance 
of the statistics of industry and commerce, as well as those of agri- 
culture. It was probably in reference to these Sub-Commissions, 
that the late Mr. boris said, in his ‘ Progress of the Nation,’ ‘* In 
Belgium every kind of information connected with production is 
easily obtained, by means of a Committee (usually landed pro- 
prietors) elected in the several districts. Their functions somewhat 
resemble those of Justices of the Peace in England. Possessing 
local knowledge concerning the condition and circumstances of the 
several communes or sub-districts, they are enabled readily to detect 
or prevent any considerable errors in the returns made by the 
farmers or occupiers; and there is, therefore, every reason to place 
a considerable degree of reliance upon the results obtained.” 

The other countries of Europe are probably less advanced than 
France or Belgium in this department of industrial inquiry ; and we 
may pass them without detailed notice. There are, however, sta- 
tistical societies now at work, in various countries, whose journals or 
reports are gradually accumulating a large and valuable body of in- 
formation thereon; destined, in all probability, to benefit nations and 
communities at some future time. Witness our own Statistical So- 
ciety, for instance. The Journal containing the papers contributed 
by its members is becoming rich in information concerning a wide 
range of subjects bearing on the social well-being of the nation—its 
food, its health, its commerce, its banks and banking, its schools, its 
misdemeanors and punishments, its productive industry, its progress 
in population. Still more useful, perhaps, is the intercommunication 
between different societies of this kind in different countries ; for, 
as one territory or one people may be differently circumstanced 
from that of another, so could each one tell something which the 
other might wish to know—each, like a magnet, gains strength in 

iving. 

J A step in this direction was made two years ago. ‘The Statistical 
Congress at Brussels in 1853 was an attempt to obtain, by a combi- 
nation of agencies, information of wider scope and more trustworthy 
character than could result from individual efforts only, or even from 
the researches of any society deprived of co-operation in other 
countries.. It was one among many recent endeavours to give to the 
said cosmopolitan its true meaning: regarding each man as a citizen 
of the world, entitled to the good offices of his brother citizens, on 
condition that he make his knowledge and experience contributory 
to the general good—the prejudices of race and nation being, fo this 
end, laid aside. Such are the scientific meetings of naturalists on the 
Continent—such is our British Association—such the Peace Con- 
gress, if the time should ever come when such a congress would work 
more good than mischief—and such was the Congress of Statists at 
Brussels: 
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When the members of that congress compared notes, it appeared 
that the various continental states, whatever might be their means of 
ascertaining the amount of actual crops at any one given harvest, did 


not possess any machinery for forming an anticipative hypothesis, | 


a prospective estimate, of the amount of crop at the next season or in 
the next year. Wherever agricultural statistics were really collected, 
they were statistics of real quantities, obtained after the harvest—it 
might be annually, or it might be at quinquennial or decennial periods. 
Estimates such as would regulate the markets are those which would 
interest the farmers and the merchant; but the Brussels Congress re- 
garded the question in a more purely scientific point of view, as fur- 
nishing materials for the political economist, the chemist, the me- 
tcorologist, and others to work upon. In the details of the congress, 
it was agreed that the statistics obtained, in order to render all 
needful service, ought to comprise facts relating to the quality and 
condition of the soil; to the natural phenomena which might fall 
under the notice of the cultivators ; to the implements used in the 
culture of the several kinds of crops in the several districts ; to the 
means employed for supplying or restoring the chemical constituents 
drawn from the soil by the crops, or in other words manuring; to 
the ratio between the domestic animals and the farm produce ; to the 
ages and characteristics of these animals, whether for labour or for 
food ; to the special culture of useful vegetables, as distinguished 
from the larger items of corn produce ; to various questions bearing 
on the relation between production and consumption ; and to the 
relation of agriculture to society in general. As a means of Jaying 
down a basis for future statistical inquiries, whether carried on b 
governments or societies, the congress recommended that agricul- 
tural statistics should be collected during the last quarter of the 
year, when summer and autumn have put forth their full results. It 
was also considered, that the statistics would possess increased value 
if taken at the same time as the census of the population, whether 
that be decennial or more frequently ; as the means would thereby 
be furnished for establishing many valuable ratios between the number 
of persons to be provisioned and the amount of supplies at hand to 
provision them. Furthermore, the members of the congress were 
duly impressed with the importance of combining, as much as might 
be practicable, with the statistics of agricultural, other statistics 
which might throw light upon the condition, proceeds, and com- 
mercial results of farming generally. The commercial importance 
of ascertaining annually, at an early part of the season, the probable 
richness or paucity of the crops, did not, as we have said, form a part 
of the object towards which the attention of the congress was di- 
rected. A more limited groundwork was laid, such as would be 
useful in exact ratio to the trustworthiness of the materials employed. 
The congress was not a meeting of statists for the collection of sta- 
tistical returns on a particular subject at a particular time and place ; 
but a meeting to discuss how ail statists, in all lands and in all times, 
might most usefully contribute to the common state of knowledge on 
the subjects to which their labours were directed. 

Having thus glanced at various matters which touch more or less 
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closely upon this subject, we now proceed to the statistical inquiries 
relating to our own country. 

All the agricultural statistics hitherto collected in England have 
been obtained in a piecemeal manner —they have becn mere 
gropings after a system. Writers on agriculture and cn_ public 
economy have wrought uscfully in limited districts, and societies 
have also effected much that is valuable—or may become valuable 
when tested by trustworthy data; but it is of Government inquiries 
that we speak. 

The attention of the Government secms to have been first directed 
to this subject in 1832. In the previous year, a statistical inquiry 
had been made by a committccof the magistracy of Norfolk, respect- 
ing the acreage and crops of that county. The committee addressed 
circulars to 680 parishes; but 254 of these declined to answer the 
questions submitted to them, and the committee had no other re- 
source than to infer from the 426 affirmatives to the 254 negatives. 
Still, though imperfect, the result was useful as a beginning; and in 
1832, when the Statistical Department of the Board of ‘Trade was 
established, Lord Auckland saw the importance and necessity of 
obtaining correct agricultural statistics. Nothing was effected, how- 
ever, until 1836, when the Board of Trade resolved to make a small 
experiment of its own, Circulars were sent to the clergymen of 
126 parishes in Bedfordshire, enclosing schedules of the returns re- 
quired, and asking for co-operation. This experiment was a most 
signal failure ; for out of 126 parishes applied to, only 27 returned 
any answer. It wasa time when the clergy and the high Tory party 
distrusted the suspected radicalism of most new Government projects, 
and was on that account an unfortunate period at which to make the 
attempt. Eight years passed over; when, in 1844, Mr. Gladstone, 
at that time President of the Board of Trade, stated in the House of 
Commons that the subject was under his consideration. The Board 
of Trade, the Home Office, and the Poor Law Board, next had a 
long correspondence in reference to the question, whether the last 
named of these three might undertake the management of a system 
of national agricultural statistics: and it appears to have been de- 
cided that, as constituted at the time, the Poor Law Board could not 
adequately fulfil this duty. In 1845 the Board of Trade resolved 
to make another attempt, or rather three small attempts in the three 
kingdoms—North Hants in England, Mid-Lothian in Scotland, and 
Bailieborough Union in Ircland. The Irish inquiry was made by a 
private individual, and was satisfactory; the Scotch inquiry was 
managed, by the schoolmasters of the respective parishes, and was 
equally successful ; but the English inquiry was an utter and disheart- 
ening failure. ‘The Board of T rade, in this Jast-mentioned case, 
addressed communications to the Board of Guardians of the different 
unions ; while the Poor Law Commissioners backed the application, 
by requesting the Board to employ their own paid officers to induce 
the occupiers of land to-fill up the schedules that were sent to them. 
The result was almost nil ; scarcely any returns were obtained ; and _ 
a strong impression was left that nothing less than compulsory powers 
would be available for obtaining the desired statistics. : 
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~ The next attempt was made in 1847, when-Mr. Milner Gibson, 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, brought into, Parliament a 
‘¢ Bill to make Provision for the Collection of Agricultural Statistics 
in England and Wales.” By the provisions of that Bill, the duty of 
obtaining the statistical information was to devolve upon the Regis- 
trar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages; the superintendent 
registrars throughout the kingdom were to be charged with the ap- 
pointment of ‘‘ agricultural enumerators”’ in their respective districts ; 
the enumerators were to prepare lists of all the occupiers of land ex- 
ceeding three acres, to send specified blank forms to those occupiers, 
and to collect those blank forms after an interval of fourteen days, 
filled up with the several entries of particulars, This being done 
the enumerators were to classify the returns, and construct general 
tables from them. These tables were to be transmitted to the super- 
intendent registrars, by them to the Registrar-General, and by him 
to the Board of Trade. These returns and tables were to apply to 
the month of June in each year. The Bill was read a first time ; 
but as the public had not yet learned to feel much interest in the 
subject, and as various party questions were then on the tapis, the 
Bill shared the fate of many others, and fell to the ground, 

At this date, Scotland comes in for its share of notice. 

The Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland has laboured 
earnestly—in great part through the personal exertions of Mr. Hall 
Maxwell, the Secretary—to aid in the collecting of authentic agri- 
cultural statistics, as far as concerns Scotland. In 1847 the Society 
memorialized Sir George Grey, Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and was requested to communicate its views on the 
subject to the Government. But the Government dropped the 
subject, in Scotland as well as in England. The Society again 
memorialized the Home Department in 1852, stating, that if any 
legalized plan were established for collecting agricultural statistics 
in Scotland, the Society would readily lend assistance to that end. 
Mr. Maxwell was desired to prepare a scheme for the working of 
such a system; he did so; but so many changes occurred among the 
‘ins’ and ‘outs’ at the Board of Trade—Lord Clarendon yielding 
to Mr. Labouchere, and he to Mr. Henley, and he to Mr. Cardwell— 
that several months elapsed before the scheme could be attended to. 
At length, in 1855, the Highland Society was authorized by the 
Earl of Aberdeen’s Government to expend a certain sum in the 
collecting of agricultural statistics in the three Scottish counties of 
Haddington, Roxburgh, and Sutherland. 

_ The scheme which Mr. Maxwell laid down, and which he 
practically followed, was this:—Each county was divided into 
certain districts, so chosen as to group the parishes with a view to 
their agricultural features, nearly similar in their general products, 
and in the quality of the farming. The services of an influential, 
intelligent, active practical farmer in each district was secured as 
enumerator. Under him was a committee, consisting of farmers 
connected with the different parishes; so that, in fact, each parish in 
the district was represented at the committee. Mr. Maxwell having 
prepared a form of schedule, the necessary number was sent to the 
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enumerators ; these schedules were circulated amongst the occupants 
of land ; and when filled up, they were returned to the enumerators, 
who examined and returned them to Mr. Maxwell, by whom they 
were tabulated» But here a difficulty at once presented itself. The 


farmers, although willing to send the filled-up schedules to Mr, _ 
Maxwell, whom they respected as one who had rendered many 


disinterested services to the agriculture of Scotland, manifested great 
repugnance to place the schedules under the ken of any neighbour- 
ing farmers, whether called enumerators or committee-men. This 
jealousy was exhibited everywhere, but particularly in the pastoral 
or ing districts—as if the stock-farmers wished to conceal from 
each other the numbers of their live-stock. Mr. Maxwell, in com- 
municating to the Committee of the House of Lords the results of 
his experience, pointed out another difficulty which beset his path 
among the Scotch graziers :—‘‘ In the Schedule’there was no question 
put to any tillage-farmers with regard to the produce of his crops, 
the acreage of these crops being taken as a ae for their yield; 
but for the sake of getting the information I required, I was obliged 
to ask the sheep-farmer to tell the number of his sheep, which is the 
measure by which his rent is supposed to be tested. I had, there- 
fore, more trouble with him than with his low-country brother. I 
had to hold meetings in various parts of Roxburgh and Haddington, 
and I had to go to Golspie in Sutherland. Until the matter was 
explained, there was a strong disposition against affording the infor- 
mation; but this disappeared when farmers were assured that 
individual returns would not be published, and that the printed 
Report would indicate the gross stock—not of one estate, or one 
rish—but of a Jarge district comprising many parishes.” 
_ Mr. Maxwell found that the farmers, and especially the graziers 
or stock-farmers, were so much more willing to communicate with 
him than with any of their farming neighbours, in this delicate 
matter, that he modified his plan in 1854, abandoning the mode of 
passing the schedules through the hands of the enumerators. ‘The 
schedule itself was thus made out :—The occupant was asked to state, 
first, the total number of acres on his farm; then the number of 
these which were arable. Another entry was to indicate the manner 
in which the farm was subdivided—that is, the acreage of every 
crop, of fallow, grass, sheep-walk, waste, roads, fence, &c. ‘The 
return of timber on each farm or holding was obtained from the 
landowners, and not from the occupiers. The schedule also con- 
tained columns for the entry of stock, where the property was held 
by a stock-farmer. ‘The difference between the tillage-farmer and 
the stock-farmer in this respect may be thus expressed—the tillage- 
farmer, by giving the acreage under each kind of culture, affords the 
means for estimating approximately, if not exactly, the amount of 
crop ; but the acreage of a sheep-farm tells nothing concerning the 
number of sheep on it; and on this account the stock-farmer was 
asked to schedule the’ number of his live-stock. Many of those 
persons are ‘ynorant of the number of acres which they hold—so 
unimportant we a few acres, or even a few hundred acres, in a large 
sheep-farm in a low-rented district, If there was more difficulty in 
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winning the goodwill of the stock-farmer than the arable-farmer, 
there was less to do when once the schedule Was filled up; for the 
computer had merely to add up the individual returns ia each 
district, and to put the results of different details together, in order 
to show the stock of a county. Buta more onerous duty presented 
itself in respect to the schedules from the tillage-farmers. Mr. 
Maxwell wished to arrive at the average yield of crops. Although 
he had received from every occupant a return of the acreage of his 
holding, and of the mode in which that acreage was subdivided into 
wheat, barley, oats, &c.—such a return did not state how many 
bushels per acre had been raised. After much consideration Mr. 
Maxwell decided, that as he was not armed with legal right to 
demand information, it was better to abstain from all direct question- 
ing of the farmer on this delicate point. What was to be done? 
The bushels of crop per acre were the very items which were most 
desirable of attainment, and unless details on this point could be 
obtained, the statistics would lose half their value. An aggregate 
of indirect means was employed as a substitute for simple direct 
means, ‘The enumerator of a district, and his committee, received 
instructions ‘‘ to keep their eyes open” during the summer; to 
observe how the crops were looking; to inspect their respective 
parishes ; and to ascertain their neighbours’ opinions as to the 
prospects of the harvest. By such a course of inquiry, commenced 
while the crop was growing, continued when it was cut, after it had 
been stacked, and down to the time when it was thrashed and 
weighed, each committee-man was enabled to form an estimate, 
more or less correct, according to circumstances, of the probable 
average yield per acre of each grain and root crop in the parish. 
The enumerator then summoned his committee or jury together ; 
they compared notes for the different parishes, struck an average for 
the district, and finally placed in the hands of Mr. Maxwell the 
result of their opinions on the whole subject. 

This plan was peculiar, and could only be applicable among 
intelligent men, who placed much confidence in the person who 
had the management of the inquiry ; it would scarcely be suited to 
a regular systematic statistical inquiry. For the office of enumerator 
was selected a farmer of knowledge and experience, supposed to 
possess influence with his brother farmers. Mr. Maxwell was 
empowered by the Government to remuncrate the enumerators and 
committee-men for their services. The schedules were issucd on 
the Ist of May; the report for acreage and stock was made on 
the 25th of July ; and the report for crops on the 19th of November. 

The experience of 1853, while it pointed out certain defects in the 
mode of proceeding, unquestionably showed the importance of such 
inquiries ; and arrangements were made for a furtherance of the same 
work in 1854. Early in that year, the Duke of Buccleuch, Mr. 
Maxwell, and other members of the Highland Society, had an inter- 
view with Mr. Cardwell and other members of the Board of Trade, 
and agreed on a plan of proceeding. A calculation was made, that to 
put into operation over the whole of Scotland, an inquiry similar to 
that which had been tried experimentally in three counties, would 
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entail a cost of about 6000/.—a sum which the Governnient gladly 
placed at the disposal of the Society, and which would assuredly be 
well laid out if the statistics obtained were at all trustworthy. ‘Two 
changes were introduced in the mode of proceeding. In the first 

lace, the schedules were issued directly by, and made returnable to, 

r, Maxwell, without the detailed contents becoming known to other 
persons. In the second place, the limit of inquiry was somewhat 
changed ; in 1853 the schedules had been sent to all occupiers down 
to the holders of two acres each; but in 1854 it was deemed more 
useful to establish the limit by rental rather than area ; and this limit 
was—20/, per annum rental for holdings in seven Highland counties ; 
and 10/. in twenty-six Lowland counties. It was not deemed neces- 
sary to go below these figures, But then the question arose—sball 
the very small holdings be omitted altogether? ‘This would obviously 
render the statistics incomplete. Mr. Maxwell afterwards found that 
there are no fewer than 42,000 of these small occupiers, below the 
rank of those to whom schedules were scent; and it was plainly 
necessary to get at some sort of estimate concerning them, rough 
though it might be. Mr. Maxwell found this the hardest part of his 
task. ‘‘I obtained information,” he says, ‘in vaiions ways. I 
desired every enumerator to lodge a list of all the landowners in his 
district on whose estates such small occupants were located ; I wrote 
to those proprietors or to their factors in cases where I knew that the 
peo was non-resident—having a general acquaintance all over 

cotland, I had the means of doing so. I collected a great number 
of returns from estate books, estate plans and agents, and from the 
proprietors themselves ; and likewise from the parochial inspectors of 
the poor, where the legal assessment was in operation. Sometimes I 
collected them by means of the enumerators and committce-men.” 
The results were obtained ‘‘ with considerable expense and much 
labour ;” but Mr. Maxwell ‘ is quite satisfied with the sufficiency of 
the agency, whatever it might be, in the different districts, which 
was employed for the purpose.” He thinks it will not be necessary 
to make such an investigation again, at least for several years; and 
that the produce of the small or croft-holdings of Scotland in 1854 
i Ay used as a basis for 1855 and other years. 

e come now to the inquiry made by the Committee of the Touse 
of Lords in 1855. All parties being of opinion that voluntary state- 
ments will go but little way towards the embodiment of agricultural 
statistics throughout the whole country, a question arises—in what 
way can the Government or the Legislature most effectively take up 
that subject? Shall there be an Act of Parliament; and if this be 
necessary, what shall be its provisions, how far shall it extend, and 
by what body shall the agricultural statistics be collected ? 

Not the least important part of this inquiry is—Will the farmers 
give honest returns concerning their crops and holdings? Farmers 
have the reputation, at least among the traders in many towns, of 
being slow to shake off old prejudices ; and it yet remains a doubt 
how far they would reccive in a friendly spirit, applications which 
might appear too inquisitive as regards meum and. tuum. ‘The Com- 
mittce deemed it important to ascertain whether the slight statistics 
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hitherto obtained had been given willingly.and cheerfully by the 
farmers ; and it may be interesting to group here a few of the results 
of experience in this matter. 

Mr. Farnall, one of the Poor Law inspectors, was employed in 
1854 to collect agricultural statistics in the county of York, under the 
orders of the Poor Law Commissioners. He found such a general 
disposition to assist him, on the part both of the landed proprietors 
and the occupiers, that he obtained 994 per cent. of all the returns for 
which he applied ; the Board of Guardians were willing to assist, in 
so far as the inquiry was a matter of temporary experiment; but 
many of the guardians considered that, as a part of a permanent 
system, some other machinery than those boards should be employed. 
Mr. Farnall found that many of the agriculturists had an impression, 
that one purpose of obtaining such statistics is to enable the Govern- 
ment to impose fresh taxation on them; and he points out that, to 
remove this’impression as much as possible, the collection of the 
returns should not be intrusted to the tax-gatherer—a course adopted 
in some instances. Mr. Miles, M.P., stated that he deemed it 
‘¢ ridiculous to attempt to get agricultural statistics voluntarily ;” he 
had found that ‘‘ among the higher class of farmers, and those even of 
small holdings, there has been no objection whatever evinced to what 
they call a fair showing of their holdings, yet, when you came to in- 

uire particular details, they have the greatest objection to give 
them.” When the Board of Guardians of the Devizes Union 
appointed a Committee to collect the statistics, the Committee 
“entered their protest against any inquiries respecting agricultural 
stock and produce, as unjust and injurious to the cultivators of the 
Jand, unless conducted in such a manner as to prevent the exposure of 
their private affairs.” The Committee appointed by the Marlborough 
Union gave like expression to the auiildiiareions to submit to minute 
inquiries :—‘‘ If the several occupiers could have been assured that 
the returns of individuals would have been destroyed here when the 
aggregate of the parishes should have been made up, nearly the 
whole would have been completed by the occupiers themselves.” In 
the same Union a meeting of influential farmers was held, in which a 
very strong feeling was expressed against making any public return 
of separate holdings; there was ‘‘ no objection to ve a private 
meeting (at which the enumerators might attend) in their respective 
parishes, and to make a joint return for the whole parish in one 
schedule, or for three or more persons to make their return in a joint 
schedule.” Mr. Miles sited 4 out a particular limit beyond which 
the farmers would ‘‘ kick,” even though the inquiry were officially 
made ; supposing you obtain a return, about May or June, of the 
uumber of acres under each kind of crop in each farm ; you may make 
your own estimate, if you please, of the probable quantities to be ob- 
tained for these crops at the next harvest, but you must not expect 
the farmer to give you his estimate—he would reply, ‘It is impos- 
sible to form any estimate which may be relied upon; and next, we 
object not only that the public should know the produce of our farms, 
but likewise that our landlords should know it.” Mr. Miles, himself 
a landowner in an agricviiural district, puts into the following words 
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the thoughts which would prevail in the minds of farmers, if too 
much at once were attempted by the Government :—“ Bless my soul ! 
this will lay open to our landlords immediately whether we have suf- 
ficient stock, or too little stock, on our holdings; it would show the 
landlord what the length of our purse is; and on that account, in all 

robability, we shall not. be so well treated as we should be if our 
andlords were perfectly ignorant of the quantity of stock which we 
possess.” A fear of the landlord seems to be much more powerful 
than a fear of the public, in deterring the farmers from makin 
explicit returns, Indeed, this is a monetary question in the eyes o 
the farmer, although he may not always be accurate in drawing his 
inferences respecting the advantages of ignorance. Mr. Peirson, a 
gentleman-farmer of Suffolk, who endeavoured to obtain agricultural 
statistics among his neighbours, found a rooted objection among some 
of the larger farmers. He stated, in answer to a question by the 
Committee, ‘‘I am quite aware of their objections. An increased 
outlay of capital upon their farms, and perhaps the adoption of many 
of the more recent improvements in agriculture, had increased their 
stock during the last ten years to a great extent, and they did not like 
that to be generally known.” 

‘¢ You found upon their part an apprehension that if the real state 
of the circumstances should be made known, advantage would be 
taken of that knowledge by their landlords ? 

‘¢ There is no doubt of it.” 

Mr. Pigott, Poor Law Inspector, met with just the same kind of 


difficulties in Berkshire. ‘I might instance,” he says, ‘the dis- 
trict round Wantage, which is one of the best cultivated districts, 
and the most important in an agricultural point of view, in central 
England ; there the failure was greater than in any other part of the 
county of Berks, from the absolute unwillingness of the occupiers to 
lend themselves to the measure at all. There seemed to be a jea- 
lousy. a fear, probably, that the return might be used, either by the 


landlords or by the Government, to their prejudice ; certainly there 
was a vis inertia, which defeated the most strenuous efforts on my. 
part, and, I believe, on that of my colleagues.” 

It is needless to accumulate further proofs of the prevalent feeling 
among the farmers of England. The general impression is, that any 
agricultural statistics, to be at all complete and trustworthy, must be 
compulsory, that is, must be in accordance with some statute ex- 
pressly passed for the purpose. If the farmer may select whether 
he will be communicative or not, the number of those who hold back 
will be so considerable as to diminish greatly the value of the returns 
generally. Supposing the returns to be compulsory, there yet re- 
mains to decide by what machinery they shall be collected, and 
to what degree of minuteness they shall descend; but that the 
system must be made governmental, and not left merely to the ope- 
ration of any society or non-official individuals, was the opinion of 
nearly all the witnesses examined by the Committee. ‘This belongs 
to the class of subjects which England has been called upon to con- 
sider very frequently during the last twenty years—whether the 
central government shall take the reins and control all cities- and all 
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counties ; or whether local power shall be exercised by magistrates, 
mayors and aldermen, sheriffs, and others holding authority in limited 
districts. It isa remnant of the old struggle between the monar- 
chical and the democratic principles; and in this as in many other 
matters, England has taken up a position on the neutral territory 
between the two—now leaning to the one, now to the other. It 
will probably be not without much opposition, that a governmental 
collection of agricultural statistics will be submitted to. Such a 
system will not work unless there be union between the central 
power and the local. 

The labours of the House of Lords’ Committec, involving the 
lengthened examination of nineteen witnesses, resulted in a series of 
recommendations, which we will present in a somewhat altered form, 
numbering the paragraphs, to distinguish different parts of the 
subject. 

1. It is expedient that powers should be given by Act of Par- 
liament for the systematic collection of agricultural statistics through- 
out the United Kingdom, as a measure not less valuable to the agri- 
culturists themselves, than to merchants, statesmen, and the public 
at large. Authority should be given to compel the occupiers of land 
to make the necessary returns, in case of their neglect or refusal to 
do so. This compulsory power would be necessary; else the pre- 
judices or obstinacy of a few might be imitated by others, and the 
returns rendered valueless by too many gaps or omissions. 

2. The Board of Trade should be intrusted with the general su- 
perintendence of the collection of the statistics in Great Britain, 
through the medium of the Poor Law machinery in England and 
Wales, and of the Highland Society in Scotland. The experience 
of past years will suggest to the Board of Trade a mode of selecting 
the officers, and managing the details, so as to run as little counter 
to the opinions and doubts of the farmers as possible, so far as the 
Poor Law machinery is concerned; while the Highland Society, 
being held in high confidence in Scotland, will prove an exccllent 
medium between the State and the farmers. 

3. The Lord-Lieutenant should undertake the inquiry in Ireland ; 
it having been found that the Constabulary force, acting under his 
orders, has been very efficient for this purpose. ‘The Irish Govern- 
ment should, however, from time to time consult with the Board of 
Trade on the subject, for the purpose of securing as much uniformity 
as possible in the returns obtained from the different portions of the 
United Kingdom. 

4, It is expedient that two classes of returns should be obtained, 
at different periods of the year, and for different purposes, The 
first return, sent in by about the 15th of July, should give the area 
of all the cultivated land in the district to which the return relates, 
the acreage under each kind of crop, and the number of head of 
live stock. ‘The second return, completed some time during the 
month of November, should consist—not of facts—but of estimates 
of the probable produce of the harvest. The first return would be 
compulsory on the farmer; the second not so. A farmer would not 
be compelled to state, in November, how much corn he had reaped 
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per acre; for itis believed that the general feeling in the agricul- 
tural districts would entirely frustrate such an inquiry ; but, for any 
given union, county, or district, statistical committees, or classifiers, 
or individuals who might Le willing to render service, or all com- 
bined, should be employed to form the best estimate which is pos- 
sible, under the circumstances, of the probable average produce of 
each crop per acre. It should be clearly understood and set forth 
that this second return would consist of estimates, guesses—not facts; 
but the aggregate of guesses might nevertheless give an average very 
near the truth. 

5. The schedules to be employed should be exactly typified in the 
Act of Parliament, and should be sufficiently comprehensive for every 
purpose ; but power should be reserved to the Board of Trade to 
omit any portion of them on any particular occasion, or to modify 
them as circumstances may seem to render desirable. The schedules 
employed in 1854 would form an appropriate basis for the permanent 
schedules, subject to modification in some of the particulars. 

6. It is expedient that two acres should be established as the 
lowest limit of area in England and Wales, to which the schedule 
entries should apply ; for, although the holdings below this limit are 
very numerous, their importance is not adequate to the immense 
trouble and expense which they would entail upon the statistical 
inquirers ; while it would not be difficult to form rough estimates 
concerning them, sufficiently approximative to render useful service. 

7. The parochial rate-books should be rendered, by a clause in the 
Act of Parliament, at all times accessible to the properly-qualified 
officers employed in the collection of the agricultural statistics. If 
these rate-books be properly kept, they would form a most important 
check upon the accuracy of the individual returns, as they contain a 
statement of the extent in acres of the holding of each occupier in the 

rish, which ought to correspond with the totals in the schedule. 

f, as seems to be the case, many of the rate-books are at present 
imperfectly kept, it would be necessary to enforce their due com- 
a ag in future, under penalty for neglect of duty in this par- 
ticular. 

8. There would be advantage in rendering the corn-averages 
applicable to the statistical inquiry, as further furnishing collateral 
information. The requirements of the Act for taking these averages 
have not always been strictly carried out by the local officers in- 
trusted with the duty; and it would be desirable to make the rules 
more stringent, as well as to increase the number of towns from 
whence the returns are made. 

9. The collection of agricultural statistics being thus regarded as 
a national undertaking, and the supposed Act of Parliament con- 
taining many compulsory enactments, it would he expedient that 
the cost should be defrayed out of the National Exchequer, either 
by a distinct vote, or in any other form usual in parliamentary 
finance. 

10. Finally, if the above recommendations be well founded, it is 
ag rai that the Government should, as early as possible, introduce 
a Bill into Parliament, for the purpose of carrying into effect such of 
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the provisions as may require the intervention of the Legislature for 
their due execution. 

It remains to see whether the Legislature in 1856 gives effect to 
these recommendations. 

Even while this sheet is preparing for press, Mr. Caird, the expe- 
rienced ‘ Agricultural Commissioner’ for the Times, has communi- 
cated to that journal a letter which illustrates in a remarkable way 
many aspects of this statistical question. About twelve months 
earlier, Mr. Caird had put forth an estimate of the probable amount 
of wheat grown in the United Kingdom in 1854, searching in all 
directions for such data as might assist him in arriving at this proba- 
bility. The commerce in corn during the remainder of 1854 and 
the first ten months of 1855, showed that his estimate had been 
very near the truth; and he thence felt encouraged: to pursue his 
statistics in relation to the wheat crop of 1855. He travelled nearly 
all over England and Scotland for this purpose. Knowing that the 
produce per acre in 1854 had been above an average, and that that of 
1855 has been not quite so good, he sets down hypothetically a certain 
number of bushels per acre as the average yield in 1855. He infers 
that as 1854 was a good year for the wheat-growers, the farmers 
would be incited to lay down a greater breadth of wheat than usual 
especially as wheat brought a more than usually high price compared 
with barley. The area of crop being thus probably greater in 1855 
than in 1854, and the richness of crop less, Mr. Caird sets down a 
certain number of million quarters as the wheat growth of the 
United Kingdom during 1855. He supposes (Times, Oct. 30, 1855) 
that we have grown 15,200,000 quarters this year; that we usuall 
require for consumption 18,000,000; and that hence we shall 
require 2,800,000 from abroad—much less than the average of the 
last six or eight years, and in so far encouraging. This requirement, 
in fact, he believes will be less ; because the high price of corn (20s, 
higher per quarter than in the same pene of 1854) has lessened the 
consumption among the poor, and left more in hand. The exact 
figures it is no part of our business here to touch upon; the matter 
is mentioned solely as showing how circuitous is at present the mode 
by which even the most experienced men can alone succeed in ob- 
taining a clue to the quantity of corn in the country. We are at 
war; and it would be a great advantage to know how far we could 
feed our own millions from our own resources. ‘This simple consi- 
deration, without any other, would tend to show the value of trust- 
worthy agricultural statistics. 


III. SHIPWRECKS AND LIFE-BOATS. 


Tue exercise of new control by the Board of Trade over merchant- 
shipping, consequent on the passing of a recent Act of Parliament, 
affords a favourable opportunity for noticing some of the more re- 
markable features connected with shipwrecks and their prevention. 
That wrecks are numerous, is a fact well known to a seafaring 
nation like ours; that they must necessarily be considerable in 
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number, regard being had to the perils of the deep, will of course be 
admitted ; but that nothing can be done to lessen their frequency, 
would be a hopeless theory of which we ought to be ashamed. Suppos- 
ing for the sake of fixing the ideas, that some wrecks are occasioned by 
a want of scientific knowledge of winds, waves, currents, whirlpools, 
shoals, reefs, and sunken rocks, on the part of meteorologists and 
hydrographers ; that others are caused by the incompetency of 


captains and mates; that others again result from the insubordina- . 


tion, carelessness, ignorance, or obstinate fatalism of seamen; that 
a fourth group are due to the deficiency of lighthouses, beacons, and 
buoys; and that the remainder arise from want of ready assistance 
to ships which, though placed in peril on shoals or near rocks, might 
yet be saved if aid were at hand on the beach or the cliff—who shall 
say that these evils are incurable? who can put a limit to the im- 
provements which might be wrought ? 

A dismal story, indeed, does the ‘ Wreck-chart of the British 
Islands’ tell, as published by the Admiralty, and afterwards in 
the ‘ Life-Boat Journal. It may be designated a truly distressing 
map. Every wreck on our coasts has its little black mark ; and the 
aggregate of such black marks reveals the number of wrecks in one 
year. Knowing that a black spot @ indicates a vessel wrecked, and 
that + indicates a vessel so seriously damaged as to need to discharge 
cargo, we look eagerly for the relative numbers of these little spots 
and stars; and it is saddening to see how numerous are the fatal 
black signs. At some places the wrecks are numerous because the 
coast is dangerous; at others, because the congregating of ships is 
very great. 

And if it be asked, ‘* What ratio did 1854 bear to previous years, 
in respect to these calamities?” it is discouraging to know that, 
despite all our inventions and societies, it was one of the worst years 
ever experienced. Our coasts were the scene of no fewer than 987 
wrecks of ships; of which 431 were totally lost as wrecks, and 53 
sunk by collision: in the remaining 503 cases the ships, either by 
stranding or by collision; were so much damaged as to require to 
discharge cargo. But, more melancholy-to tell, there are believed 
to have been the fearful number of 1549 human lives lost by these 
catastrophes—and all, be it remembered, on our own coasts—on the 
coasts of the most busy maritime islands in the world ; where, if there 
be liability of disaster through the vast congregation of shipping 
there ought, on the other hand, to be a supply of invention an good 
sense sufficient to check, in some degree, such disasters. In ex- 
amining the details of the chart, it will be seen that the mouth of the 
Tyne takes the unenvied precedence of all other places, in the 
number of black dots and stars opposite to its name ; next come the 
mouth of the Tees and the mouth of the Wear. ‘These three rivers 
may be taken as the representatives of the district whence three 
million tons of coal are Fubiight by sea to London yearly, employ- 


ing the services of several thousand collier ships, which sail to and 
fro, and add to the otherwise busy commercial trade of the Nor- 
thumbrian and Durham ports. Off the coast of those two counties 
alone are no fewer than 180 marks, denoting the number of wrecks, 
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sinkings, and serious collisions in one short twelvemonth. ©The 
mouth of the Humber, the Suffolk coast between Yarmouth and 
Southwold, the intricate sandy shoals off the mouth of the Thames, 
the Goodwin Sands, the Scilly Islands, Barnstable Bay, and Liver- 
pool, are the portions of the English coast which present, in the 
next degree, the most numerous indications of ship-losses. ‘The 
Welsh coast is thickly strewn, especially Glamorgan, Pembroke, 
_ and Anglesea. Scotland, except in and near the Firth of Forth, 
presents no large numbers ; the western coast is, indeed, remarkabl 
free, due probably to the less exposure to the winds which tend to 
drive ships ashore on our eastern seaboard. Ireland presents a 
tolerably equable distribution along the east and south coasts : less 
on the northern and western. 

As compared with 1853, the catalogue was equally sad and un- 
expected. The year 1854 exceeded by 155 wrecks and 560 lives 
the numbers for the preceding year. Jannary was the disastrous 
month; it was very inclement to landsmen, as will be well re- 
membered ; and on our coasts it brought the loss of 258 vessels and 
467 lives. The cheerful month of May brought less than one-tenth 
of this number of disasters. ‘The most awful of the losses of life by 
these shipwrecks were those connected with the Zayleur, wrecked 
at Lambey Island on January 21st, when 290 persons were drowned ; 
and the Javorité, sunk by collision off Start Point on March 29th, 
when 199 lives were lost. The list contains also a record of the 
480 souls on board the City of Glasgow steamer, missed since the 
Ist of March, on which day she left Liverpool for Philadelphia ; but 
it may be that some other land, or the pathless ocean, and not our 
own Coasts, witnessed the (supposed) destruction of this ship. 

Many inquiries into the causes of shipwreck have been instituted ; 
and especially one by a Committee of the House of Commons, 
whence a voluminous Report resulted. But public attention was 
sop more fully drawn to the subject by the Duke of Northum- 
verland, who, in 1850, offered a premium for the best model of a 
life-boat. ‘The examiners by whom the award was made, prepared 
an interesting Report on the whole subject, which his Grace caused 
to be printed for distribution in any and all quarters where it might 
render most service. This Report caused increased attention to be 
paid to the means for preventing shipwreck, or to assist the sufferers 
if prevention were impossible. The Duke has caused many life- 
boats to be placéd on the Northumbrian coast, which course of 
proceeding has acted as an incentive to others, The Report, and 
the circumstances attending it, also led to the starting of a small 
periodical* by a Society which has laboured since 1824 in the same 
benevolent cause. This Society, by means of a subscribed fund, has 
sought to assist in the establishing of life-boats and rocket-mortars at 
all the dangerous parts of our coast ; to induce the formation of Local 
Committees at the chief ports for a similar purpose; to maintain a 
correspondence, beneficial to all parties, with these local Committees ; 


* ‘The Life-Boat ; or, Journal of the Shipwreck Institution.’ Published by C. 


pwn a 90 Fleet-street ; and to be had at tke office of the Institution, 14 John-street, 
del phi, 
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to teward persons who render assistance to distressed ships or ma- 
riners; and to encourage the invention of new or improved boats, 


buoys, belts, rocket apparatus, and other means for saving life. ‘lo 


further this end, as just observed, the Society commenced a little 
work, in Numbers at twopence each, which, at intervals of three 
months, gives an epitome of all that is worth knowing on this 
matter. 

A deserved meed of praise has lately been given by a Quarter] 
reviewer to the Duke of Northumberland, in that he has established, 
at his own cost, at the principal stations off the coast of his native 
county, ‘‘life-boats of an improved construction, and supplied with 
all the necessary apparatus and appendages—a piece of munificence 
which has acted most favourably in stimulating the humanity and 
activity of the neighbouring peasantry, and from which the tourist, 
without being unseasonably sentimental, may derive his ful] share 
of satisfaction. ‘The grave-yards which surround the striking ruins 
and picturesque churches ‘of mountainous Northumbertand,’ are 
full of the mournful records of youth cut off in its bloom, and man- 
hood in its prime, by the tempestuous waves. Each stone has its 
own sad tale—of brothers found locked in each other’s embrace— 
of a father who perished in a vain attempt to save his son—of whole 
families, united in industry and affection, and undivided in death, 


swallowed up in the little craft that constituted the whole of their | 


worldly wealth. He must be ‘duller than Lethe’s dull weed’ 
whose heart does not swell as he reads the simple tale of their 
struggles and their fate, and whose eye does not glisten when he 
hears of the munificence which has done all that on that dangerous 
coast can be done to avert such catastrophes in future.”— Quarterly 
Review, No. 194. It is too much, however, to say that al/ has been 
done that can be done; this is to put a limit to man’s ingenuity and 
forethought, which we should be sorry to admit until the desired end 
has been more fully attained. 

As an exainple—not of the means for preventing shipwrecks, or 
for saving the lives of those who may be endangered by wreck—but 
for rendering aid to the poor fellows who may have lost all but life 
by such calamities, the “Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ 
Royal Benevolent Society ” deserves a word of notice. ‘lhe scheme 
was formed at Bath in'1839 by Mr. Rye, who was impressed with the 
importance of affording relief to the widows and orphans of fisher- 
men and mariners who might be drowned, and of assisting with 
clothes, food, and money, those who might be cast ashore from a 
wreck—alive, it is true, but deprived at once of all the necessaries 
of life. Aided by Sir Jahleel Brenton, at that time Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital, Mr. Rye succeeded in establishing a society, 
and of collecting a respectable sum as a first subscription. On the 
&th of May, in that same year, three fishing-boats were lost in 
Mount’s Bay, involving the death of 20 persons, and the sudden 
impoverishing of 7 aged persons, 12 widows, and 35 children, A 
sum of money contributed to the bereaved survivors served to bring 
the usefulness of the Society into notice. The Society progressed 
steadily. Between the years 1839 and 1854, it afforded relief to 
30,000 shipwrecked persons, and to more than 14,000 widows, 
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children, and dependants of fishermen and mariners, who had been 
drowned. The aid is not wholly eleemosynary : it partakes in some 
degree of the character of a provident fund. Primarily, the Society 
‘‘ board, lodges, and conveys to their homes all destitute shipwrecked 
persons to whatever country they may belong, through the instru- 
mentality of the agents of the Society ;” but aid beyond this limit 
depends upon membership. All fishermen and mariners may 
become members by the payment of 2s. 6d. per annum. ‘The 
Society affords temporary assistance to the widows, parents, and 
children of all such members as may have been drowned ; and gives 
a gratuity to such members as, without losing life, lose or damage 
their apparel or boats by wreck or similar calamity. The larger the 
period during which a fisherman or mariner has been a member of 
the Society, the larger is the allowance to his widow and children in 
the event of his death by wreck or drowning. Every institution 
which fosters habits of provident forethought is worthy of respect 
and support; and the Society now under notice does this by the 
system just described. As to the purely charitable part of the plan, 
it ranks with a multitude of other praiseworthy modes of helping 
those who cannot help themselves. 

It was found, however, in the course of years, that two societies— 
bearing the titles ‘‘ National Shipwreck Institution,” and ‘ Ship- 
wrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society,””—were 
liable to be confused in the public mind ; and a union or amalgama- 
tion became desirable. Accordingly, in the early part of 1855, the 
latter-named society transferred to the former nine life-boats, eight 
boat-houses, and five life-boat carriages; in order that one society 
might have the sole management of the life-boat department of those 
benevolent schemes; while the other might continue to attend to 
the wants of shipwrecked mariners, or their widows ‘and children. 
The “ National Shipwreck Institution ” at the same time changed its 
name to the ‘* National Life-Boat Institution,’’ to define more clearly 
the objects aimed at. 

That there is a positive amount of good work rendered by the Life- 
Boat Institution is made manifest by the simple fact, that in 1854 
alone the life-boats belonging to, or in connexion with, the Institution, 
were the means of saving the lives of 132 persons on board 13 
vessels, all of whom would probably have been lost but for such aid. 
The list of lives saved, during a course of 31 years, is indeed most 
creditable to the Society and to all connected with it. 


No. of Lives No. of Lives | ,. No. of Lives 
In the Year Saved. In the Year Saved. 1n the Year Saved. 


1824 124 1835 364 1846 134 
1825 218 1836 225 1847 157 
1826 175 1837 272 1848 123 
1827 163 1838 456 1849 209 
1828 301 1839 279 1850 470 
1829 463 1840 353 1851 230 
1830 372 1841 — 128 1852 773 
1831 287 1842 276 1853 678 
1832 310 1843 236 1854 355 
1833 449 1844 193 


1834 214 1845 235 | Total . 9222 . 
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It may not be that these lives were all saved by the instru- 
mentality of the Society : indeed such was not the case; but the list 
includes all the cases of lives saved from shipwreck on our coast, 
in which the Society gave honorary or pecuniary rewards. 

The life-boats belonging to, or in connexion with, the Institution, 
in April 1855, were no less than 50 in number. Considering that 
the boats usually cost from 150/, to 200/. each, the boat-carriages 
about an equal sum, and the boat-houses about 100/., it will be seen 
that the amount of money thus sunk is something considerable. 
Northumberland, Suffolk, and Anglesea are the three counties most 
hberally provided. ‘These boats, on an average, appear to be about 
30 feet long, 8 feet broad, 33 feet deep, weigh 40 cwt., and are rowed 
by 8, 10, or 12 oars. The largest at Pakefield, on the Suffolk coast, 
has the dimensions 46 feet, 12 feet, and 5 feet; but this is 15 years 
old f ile recent experience has led to the adoption of a smaller 
model, 

The life-boats, above adverted to, are purposely so constructed as 
to brave the peculiar dangers of a coast where shipwrecks are liable. 
Seventy years ago the construction of such boats began to attract 
attention ; and in 1789 Mr. Greathead, of South Shields, constructed 
what may be deemed the original of all the life-boats since made. 
Cork was largely used in Greathead’s boat to render it more buoyant ; 
and since his time air-tight cases, formed of india-rubber cloth, have 
been a favourite feature in many of the inventions. When the Duke 
of Northumberland offered the prize in 1850, no fewer than 280 plans 
and models were sent in, exemplifying numerous modes of combining 
buoyancy with stability in boats. About 50 of the best of these 
models were placed in the Hyde-Park Exhibition. The prize was 
given to Mr. Beeching, of Yarmouth, as the constructor of the boat 
which seemed to combine the greatest number of good qualities. 
Since that time a boat, invented by Mr. Peake, of Her Majesty’s 
Dock-yard at Woolwich, has been more frequently adopted as a 
model than any other. . 

A boat being the first requisite for such service, there are numerous 
fittings necessary to render it workable: there must be a boat-house, 
in which to keep it sheltered from the weather when out of use; 
and a carriage whereon to wheel it to the part of the coast most 
adjacent to the wrecked or stranded ship. Moreover, there must be 
a crew of trusty men, able and willing to brave a raging sea, strong 
and resolute to pull the oar under any stress of weather ; and there 
must be a master or coxswain exercising sufficient control to com- 
mand the men, and direct their energies in a proper channel. It is 
in this direction, quite as much as in the provision of life-boats and 
buoys, that the Life-Boat Institution has rendered service. <A 
system of payment, partly in the nature of a salary, partly as a re- 
ward, is adopted, such as may induce steady men to render aid; and 
the Local Committees assist in collecting the means whereby the 
outlay is to be defrayed, and in laying down the rules which are to 
govern the movements of the life-boat corps. 

The exact mode in which a life-boat renders its useful service 
must depend, of course, on many contingencies of winds, waves, 
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shoals, reefs, rocks, &c. The following is an example :—On the 
2nd of May, 1855, in early morn, the beachmen at Ramsgate heard 
alarms given, and saw signal-rockets fired on board the light-vessels 
moored off the Goodwin Sands, indicating that a vessel was in danger 
or distress in that perilous region. The Ramsgate life-boat (the 
property of the Ramsgate Harbour Commissioners) was speedily 
manned and equipped, and taken in tow by the Samson steam-tug 
against a rough sea and an adverse wind and tide. ‘The hapless ship 
was seen from the steamer with signals of distress flying, and appa- 
rently high and dry on the further edge of the Goodwin; the tide 
being low at the time, and a heavy sea on the edge of thesand. At 
a particular point the life-boat left the steam-tug, and steered towards 
the stranded vessel ; but it was speedily found that the depth of 
water around the vessel was too small to permit a close approach by 
the boat. The men, therefore, waited until the in-coming tide 
favoured them a little; they went on; they ran on shore among the 
breakers ; and the master and four of the crew, jumping overboard 
into the surf, waded to the ship, which they reached in an exhausted 
state. The ship was the Queen of the Tetgn, bound from Antwerp 
to Liverpool wi‘h a valuable cargo of sugar, bark, and seeds. When 
the crew of the ship saw the exertions of those who had undertaken 
to aid them, they descended from their vessel into a boat, jumped on 
the lee-side of the sand, and thence got into the life-boat. As soon as 
the tide had risen sufficiently to allow the steamer to-approach, a 
line was thrown on board her; and a communication being thus 
established, she was enabled to lay out an anchor to leeward, and 
subsequently to get her own large tow-rope fast to the vessel. By 
these means the vessel was hove off from her dangerous position, and 
taken, in a leaky state, with four feet water in her hold, into Rams- 
gate Harbour. 

Another example is worth noticing, as showing the recklessness of 
crews, and the probability that such recklessness frequently occasions 
loss of ships. On October 7th, 1854, signals of distress were ob- 
served in the direction of the Holm Sand, off the Suffolk coast, 
during a strong easterly gale. The Pakefield life-boat immediately 
put off, towed by the Lowestoft steam-tug. Finding that it could 
not reach the vessel to leeward, the boat weathered the sand, and 
then observed the sea breaking heavily over the ship, a Norwegian 
brig, of 180 tons. With some difficulty the boatmen succeeded in 
getting on board, where they found a crew of eight men, all drunk; 
the besotted seamen, though in imminent peril of being drowned, 
and without the possibility of seeing their vessel got off, obstinately 
refused to leave. The boatmen, finding persuasion to be useless, 
and knowing that the life-boat itself was in a perilous position on the 
verge of the shoal, with the waves constantly breaking over it, re- 
turned to Lowestoft Harbour. At daybreak on the next morning, 
another crew from Pakefield manned the life-boat, and succeeded in 
reaching the vessel, where the crew, sobered during the night, were 
glad to avail themselves of this second offer to aid them. They were 
all brought safely to land. 


No part of our maritime system has, in recent years, attracted 
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more attention than that which has just been illustrated—the 
personal character and conduct of the men employed. Who can tell 
the amount of misery which one how, of inebriety, one display of in- 
competency, may produce? The ship may be all that human art can 
effect, in strength and efficiency ; the fittings and stores may be all 
that could be needed; the provisions may be good in kind, and 
ample in quantity—and yet one slight manifestation of indiscretion 
or of unskilfulness, may give room for a catastrophe which will 
lunge scores or hundreds of human beings into a watery grave. 
Irhis matter was taken up by the Legislature many years ago; but it 
is to be treated in a more direct way by the system established in 
virtue of a statute presently to be aptioell 
The life-boats of which we have spoken, are not the only means 
necessary for affording aid to aan or wrecked ships. ‘There are 
times when other aid is needed; when a ship is in distress so near 
the shore as to be within reach of a rope, if means were at hand to 
throw it—while, perhaps, no boats are near the spot fitted to render 
the required service. The name of Captain Manby is intimately 
associated with the history of this part of the subject. Captain 
Manby’s ingenuity was excited by a terribly distressing scene which 
he witnessed in 1807; when the Snipe, a gun-brig, was lost off Yar- 
mouth ; when sixty-seven persons were drowned within sixty yards 
of the beach, after remaining five or six hours on the wreck, without 
a possibility of receiving assistance. Long before this, he had 
thought on the subject. He had, in 1783, thrown a line, by means 
of a small mortar, over Downham Church, in Norfolk ; and it struck 
him that he might, by the same means, throw a line over a stranded 
vessel. During many subsequent years he made repeated experi- 
ments ; his main difficulty consisted in securing the shot to the rope ; 
iron chains were liable to break on the discharge; but at length he 
found that stout strips of closely-plaited raw hide would answer the 
purpose. In 1792 the Society of Arts gave a premium of fifty 
guineas to Lieutenant Bell for ‘‘ a plan for throwing a rope on shore 
by means of a shell from a mortar on board a vessel in distress ;”” but 
Captain Manby was the first to put in practice a really available 
lan, 

: Let us see what is the end to be attained, that we may understand 
the mode of attaining it. A ship is stranded near the shore, say two 
or three hundred yards off, where no boat, perhaps, is available. 
What are the crew to do? Sailors, unfortunately for themselves, are 
in too few cases swimmers; and even a swimmer has a poor chance 
for his life in such weather and such a sea as usually accompany 
these strandings of ships. ‘The men generally cling to their vessel 
as long as her timbers will hold together, rather than strike out and 
endeavour to swim to shore. In such case their safety mainly 
depends on the establishment of some communication with the shore. 
Such communication was the object of Captain Manby’s attention. 
On February 12th, 1808, a brig ran aground within a hundred and 
fifty yards of the Yarmouth coast ; the crew lashed themselves to the 
rigging, and bore up against a furious storm as best they might— 
hoping almost against hope. All attempts to send off a ~~ to them 
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failed. At length Captain Manby brought his mortar down from his 
residence to the coast, and succeeded in throwing a line over the 
ship, by which all the poor fellows were saved. Having thus given 
practical proof of what could be effected, Manby was instrumental 
in causing many mortars to be so applied on the coast. Te fre- 
quently tried to obtain some recognition of his services from the 
Government; and in this matter he was more fortunate than many 
useful discoverers. He was unquestionably the means whereby the 
attention of the Legislature was drawn to the subject of wrecks and 
life-saving apparatus ; and when he died at a venerable age in 1854, 
he left behind him a name worthy of the gratitude of society. 

It is believed that not less than one thousand lives have been saved 
by means of the sa thrown out to stranded ships, through the 
agency of mortar-rockets. There are about one hundred and seventy 

ney on the shores of the United Kingdom, where such apparatus 
is kept, mostly under the charge of the Coast Guard, who, from the 
peculiar nature of their other duties, are well adapted for this kind 
of service. 

The articles transmitted to the Paris Exhibition of 1855, by the 
Life-Boat Institution, may be taken as a test of the present state of 
the arts applied to this kind of construction ; for it is to be supposed 
that the Institution would be conversant with the latest practicable 
improvements. ‘The first was a model life-boat and carriage, as now 
adopted by the Institution, and stationed on many parts of our coasts ; 
the boat, invented by Mr. Peake, of Woolwich Dockyard, and made 
by Messrs. Forrestt, of Limehouse, is 30 feet long, 74 feet wide, and 
3} feet: deep; it is considered to possess, in a high degree, seven 
qualities required in a life-boat—lateral stability, speed against a 
heavy sea, facility in launching and beaching, quick self-discharge of 
water, the power of self-righting if upset, great strength, and stowage- 
room for a number of passengers. Another specimen, was the life- 
boat which gained for Mr, Beeching, of Yarmouth, the Northumber- 
Jand prize ; it is a little longer and wider than Mr. Peake’s, but not 
quite sodeep. A third was Mr. Palmer’s life-boat, employed for 
many years by the Society, and stationed at many points on the 
coast of France. A fourth was Mr. Ward Jackson’s life-boat, such 
as is stationed at the West Ilartlepool Docks, Besides these boats 
there were several minor articles, such as travelling life-buoys, to he 
used with the rocket and mortar apparatus; cork life-belts and life- 
buoys ; and so forth. 

We have now to notice the recent law, concerning shipwrecks. 
The year 1854 gave strength to the cause, by bringing the power of 
the Government to bear upon it,—not that such strengthening is ne- 
cessarily a result; for the ‘ right man’ is not always in the ‘ right 
place,’ nor do the Government departments always do the right thing 
at the right time ; but it seems especially fitting that the legislature, 
and through it the executive, should have a voice in the shipping 
economy of a maritime nation, Mr. Cardwell brought in and carried 
a Bill ‘‘ To Amend and Consolidate the Acts relating to Merchant 
Shipping ;” it constitutes the Act 17 & 18 Vict. cap. 104, and re- 
ceived the Royal assent August 10, 1854, The statute is of great 
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length, and relates to eleven different topics, bearing upon the welt- 
being of sailors and their ships,—the relation of the Board of Trade 
to the Commercial Marine; the ownership, measurement, and re- 
gister of British merchant ships; the qualifications of masters and 
seamen ; the precautions for safety on ship-board ; the arrangements 
concerning pilots ; the management and tolls of lighthouses ; the con- 
stitution of the Mercantile Marine Fund; the laws relating to wrecks, 
casualties, and salvage ; the liabilities of ship-owners; legal course 
of procedure in the event of misdemeanor ; and miscellaneous details. 
Inspectors of merchant-ships, and investigators in respect to wrecks 
and accidents, are to be appointed by the Board of Trade; new 
examinations for masters and mates are to be organized, separating 
‘‘ foreign-going ships” from ‘ home-trade passenger ships;” the 
Board is empowered to suspend certificates to masters and mates, in 
case of misconduct or inefficiency ; Naval Courts are to be instituted 
abroad or on the high seas, in correspondence with the Board, to 
inquire into cases of wreck or abandonment of ships; the number 
and size of the boats to accompany all trading-ships are denoted ; 
every ship carrying more than ten passengers must be provided with 
a life-boat, or an ordinary boat rendered buoyant, and with two life- 
buoys—the boat and buoys being always kept ready for use; lights 
and fog-signals are to be used, such as may be suggested by the 
Admiralty ; iron-steamers must have water-tight compartments, and 
safety-valves beyond the control of the engineer; sea-going ships 
must be provided with fire-engines and hose, signal-guns, and ammu- 
nition for firing signals of distress. 

Besides the provision for preventing wreck, the Act contains many 
clauses, applying to cases in which wreck may unhappily have oc- 
curred. As these arrangements are somewhat peculiar, it may be 
well to notice them a little closely, All matters relating to wreck 
are placed under the general superintendence of the Board of Trade, 
by whom “ Receivers of Wreck” are to be appointed. ‘Phex 
receivers will have the chief command and authority over all persons 
present at any wreck, or similar casualty, and power to issue: sucit; 
directions as may scem expedient for the preservation of life and: 
property, or for the prevention of plunder and disorder, Wheneveir 
a ship is stranded, or otherwise in distress on British shores, by-. 
standers are to be encouraged to render assistance, by having « 
pecuniary interest in the preservation of life or property. If services, 
so rendered, shall be instrumental towards the object in view, the 
persons shall have a claim on the owner of the ship for a ‘ reasonable 
amount of salvage.” Numerous directions are given, for ascertaining 
what would be a ‘‘ reasonable amount” in each case ; for enforcing 
the claim of the salvor against the distrainer ; for disposing of an un- 
claimed wreck ; and for adding to the salvor’s reward out of the 
Mercantile Marine Fund, in cases where life has been preserved, and 
where the wrecked ship is insufficient in value to pay the salvage 
awarded, ‘The ‘‘ Mercantile Marine Fund” here adverted to, is 
made up in a curious way ; it consists of certain fees received by the 
Board of Trade, for examinations and registries connected with 
merchant-ships ; lighthouse dues accruing by virtue of certain sec- 
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tions of the Act; rates accruing from lastage and ballastage in the 
Thames; and fees derived through the Receivers of Wreck. The 
Fund, kept with Her Majesty’s Paymaster-General, is to be applied 
in payment of the salaries of examiners, surveyors, receivers, &c. ; 
expenses in regard to lighthouses, buoys, beacons, lastage, ballastage, 
life-boats, &c. ; and rewards to persons who assist in saving wrecked 
ships, or crews, or passengers. ° 

n pursuance of the powers conferred by the statute above sketched, 
the Board of Trade proceeded, early in 1855, to give effect to its 
provisions. Among other steps, the Board addressed a Circular to 
all the Life-boat Committees throughout the United Kingdom. 
Considering that, in 1854, no fewer than 1,540 persons perished 
from wrecks on our own coasts, it is not too much to say that a wide 
field is yet open to the exertions of individual humanity and bravery. 
Doubtless, many of those persons might have been rescued, had 
there been life-boats and willing aiders at the places where the 
calamities occurred. The principle intended by the Act, and in- 
trusted to the Board of Trade for realization, is not to supersede 
local exertion, but to support it—to ‘“‘help those who will help 
themselves.” A preparatory Circular was addressed to the several 
Litfe-boat Committees in September, 1854, and this was followed by 
another in February, 1855. The Circular dwelt strongly on the 
fact, that the Board would insist on evidence of local activity before 
sanctioning grants out of the Mercantile Marine Fund. ‘In the 
wealthier and more populous portions of the kingdom, my Lerds 
anticipate that the public spirit of the neighbourhood will supersede 
the necessity of recurrence to this Board for aid. In cases where a 
necessity for such assistance exists, the assistance contemplated by 
the Board of Trade will be confined to assisting towards the manning 
and exercise of boats, and towards defraying expenses connected 
with actual service rendered in saving, or endeavouring to save, life 
from shipwreck. The construction and maintenance of boats and 
boat-houses will, my Lords anticipate, be provided for as heretofore 
by funds voluntarily raised. My Lords have entered into corre- 
spondence with the National Life-boat Institution, which offers 
many advantages to local Committees in correspondence with it, and 
they propose also to communicate from time to time with any Local 
Committee which may desire to address their communications directly 
to this department.” 

The principal arrangements marked out in the Circular may be 
condensed as follows. Every Life-boat Committee must have as one 
of its members an officer of the Coast-guard, or of the Customs, or 
some official person connected with the Board of Trade. The Local 
Committee must be provided with a boat and boat-house satisfactory 
tothe Board. The boats, houses, and gear, must be kept in efficient 
repair, and accessible to the Inspector appointed by the Board. 
Each boat must have a coxswain, and a crew at least one-half more 
than is necessary to man the boat; permanent, if possible. The 
coxswain is to receive a small salary, and he, as well as the crew, 
are to receive certain specified rewards as payments for each time of 
exercising (once a-quarter at the least), each time of launching to 
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assist a wreck, and each time of undergoing special danger or 
fatigue. In the event of the death of any of the crew while on 
service, the Board will contribute towards a fund for the widow. 
All the payments are in the first instance to be made by the Local 
Committees, but to be repaid by the Board of Trade when satis- 
factorily tested. Signal rockets and mortar apparatus on the coast 
are to remain under the charge of the Coast-guard. 

The Life-boat Institution, to further the object held in view by 
the Board of Trade, also issued a Circular to the Local Life-boat 
Committees, containing advice and suggestions couched in more 
familiar language than a Government department is accustomed to 
employ. One extract will suffice to explain in some degree the 
mode in which men are induced to tender their services in the 
hazardous duty of manning a life-boat. Speaking of the remu- 
neration promised by the Board of ‘Trade, the Circular says :— 
‘‘' The scale of payment for services in saving life is greater than has 
ever before been paid, and is calculated to give every encouragement 
to seamen who engage in such an honourable and humane, yet often 
perilous, service. ‘hey conceive that the chief point in connexion 
with it, which will call for the attention of the Local Committees, 
will be to exercise a careful and wise discretion in recommending 
the higher awards for extraordinary services; taking care never to 
do so but for those of a really distinguished character. The quar- 
terly exercise of the life-boat should never be omitted. If, as may 
happen in the summer months, rough weather does not occur, the 
crew may still, with advantage, be exercised in rowing together, and 
the sound and tight condition of the boat herself, and the perfectness 
of her gear and fittings, ascertained ; and ‘if, from any cause, the 
greater part of her ordinary crew are absent, she had, nevertheless, 
better be taken afloat by any other of the seamen of the port who 
may be obtained, but always, if possible, in charge of the permanent 
coxswain of the boat. ‘The salary of the coxswain is double that 
which has previously been paid by this institution, In return, it 
will be expected that they shall devote the more time and attention 
to preserving the boats and their appurtenances, under their care, in 
a constant state of efficiency, and ready for instant service. With 
regard to the hire of horses or steam-tugs, and the payment of 
persons to assist in launching and hauling up life-boats, the attention 
of the Local Committees will here also be chiefly required to check 
undue charges and to avoid incurring such expenses, except when 
necessary. It is thought, also, that they may do much good by 
endeavouring at all times to encourage public spirit, and other dis- 
interested motives, in those who are called upon to assist on such 
occasions, and, as far as possible, to divest such services of a 
mercenary character.” 

Uniess all reasonable anticipations be belied, the recent statute, 
when its several provisions shall have been brought fully into 
working order by the Board of Trade and other bodies, will surely 
lessen the number of wrecks, and of lives lost by wrecks, on the 
British shores, 
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IV.—REORGANIZATION OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Amuipst all the excitement and anxiety of the war, there was one 
question of domestic policy—and-a most unwonted one—which, 
during the first half of 1855, very largely occupied the public mind. 
We need hardly say that we refer to Administrative Reform. It 
was, however, commonly regarded less as a distinct subject than as 
a part of the all-absorbing question of the conduct of the war. Yet 
it had an independent and previous existence. Though new as a 
question of public and popular interest, it was by no means a novelty 
to the initiated. Members of successive governments, many of the 
more eminent officers of the public service, and a growing body of 
public men, had for some years been convinced of the need of reform- 
ing the administrative departments, and had devoted much considera- 
tion to the best means of effecting the necessary modification or re- 
organization. But it was quite time—apart altogether from what 
called forth the prevailing irritation—that the public attention should 
be directed to the question ; for the only security for any thorough, 
comprehensive, and permanent administrative reform, lies in an en- 
lightened public opinion being brought to bear on the subject, and so 
preventing the adoption of any paler incomplete, and unsatisfactory 
compromise, which would, in all probability, permit matters gradually 
to fall back into something like their former state. What Mr. Glad- 
stone—who on such a point is a weighty authority—said in his speech 
on Mr. Layard’s motion on Administrative Reform, deserves to be 
remembered :—‘‘ The subject is one to which I rejoice to see the 
public mind heartily tufned, because you must recollect, that with 
regard to the public service of the country, you have unfailingly at 
work a set of motives and engines which are unfavourable to the 
public interest. ‘The principle of nepotism, of promotion by family 
interest, of jobbing for constituents, and the pursuits of self-interest, 
are perpetual, whereas it is only occasionally that the public mind is 
turned to the question of the organization of the public service.  [f, 
therefore, the feeling which has been avowed in the country can be 
turned into channels of a practical nature, I am convinced that great 
good will result.” 

To assist in dispersing the vagueness and generality, which have 
been complained of as characterising so much of what has been 
spoken and written on this subject, and to aid in giving a practical 
turn to the movement, we propose to consider the more important 
branch of governmental administration—the Civil Service; to lay 
before our readers a brief statement of what, up to the commence- 
ment of 1855, was its condition, and of what in been since done 
towards amending it; and then to examine with similar brevity, the 
propositions which have been made for bringing it into a more perfect 
state. 

The Civil Service numbers some sixteen or seventcen thousand 
employés. These form the permanent corps, who, in their respec- 
tive departments, execute the behests of their political chiefs—the 
Government of Great Britain. They are, in fact, the working ma- 
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chinery by which the government of the country is carricd on. Their 
duties necessarily range over a wide surface, embrace a great variety 
of occupations and requirements, and call for a corresponding diver- 
sity of ability, as well as of knowledge ; and according to the degree 
in which these are possessed and applied, will the actual every-day 
conduct of affairs be well or ill performed. A country like England, 
with its almost boundless extent of territory, its vast and complicated 
social, political, and commercial relations—more various, extensive, 
and complicated than those of any other country—can less perhaps 
than almost any other, afford to have the ordinary working machinery 
of its government in an imperfect condition. Yet it seems to be 
slineel by general consent, as it certainly seems to accord with 
general experience, that this machinery is extremely imperfect. ‘The 
only parties who have publicly denied that the service is in an in- 
efficient state, are some few of the heads of departments; and even 
this denial has been rather a somewhat hesitating refusal to admit 
the terms or the extent of the charge than an attempt to refute it. 

‘The imperfection may therefore be taken as admitted. But before 
the remedy can be sought after, we must endeavour to ascertain in 
what direction lies the fault. Are the men to blame? or is it the 
system of which they form a part that is defective ? 

Before attempting to answer these questions, we must, however, 
inquire somewhat more specifically, who are the officers, and what 
are the offices which constitute the Civil Service. The offices usually 
included in the term have been divided into two classes: the first 
consists of the ‘Treasury, Home, Foreign, Colonial, Privy Council, 
Board of ‘Trade, Admiralty, War, Ordnance, Paymaster-General’s, 
Exchequer, Board of Works, and Audit Offices, which, according to 
the return of the number. of persons liable to assessment for the 
Superannuation Fund, employ 1,855 clerks and superior officers, and 
390 messengers. The second class consists of the National Debt, 
General Register, State Paper, Record, Stationery, Public Works 
Loan, Customs, Coast-Guard, Excise, Stamps and ‘Taxes, and Post 
Offices, which employ 6,330 clerks, and 7,763 messengers, exclusive 
of postmen, &c. In all there are therefore, according to this com- 
putation, in these offices, 8,185 clerks, and 8,153 messengers. But 
the Census Returns state the matter somewhat differently, and arrange 
the officers more distinctly. They give for the Civil Service in 
Great Britain 105 heads of public departments, 190 secretaries and 
chief clerks, 378 officers employed in special capacities, inspectors, 

rofessional advisers, &c., 1,893 heads of subordinate divisions or 
louches of establishments, accountants, librarians, &c., 3,476 clerks 
on the establishment, 506 extra or temporary clerks, 11,267 others, 
not being clerks, employed on some special duty, 3,867 office- 
keepers, messengers, and porters, and 17,465 inferior revenue-officers, 
postmen and letter-carriers, being a total of 39,147 persons, or if the 
14,581 artificers and labourers employed in the dockyards, naval 
arsenals, &c., be added, 53,678 persons employed in the Civil Ser- 
vice. Neither of these statements, however, includes the diplomatic 
and consular, or the commissariat departments, which, as well as 
other foreign establishments, would undoubtedly ‘‘ come within the 
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scope of any plan, the object of which was to secure the appointment 
of qualified persons for the Civil Service of the’country.”” Our pre- 
sent inquiry relates only, or primarily, to the clerks and upper ser- 


-vants; but it may be useful to bear the larger number in remem- 


brance. 

What then is the character of these clerks and upper servants ? 
We have before us a thick ‘ blue-book,’ which contains a Report on 
the ‘‘ Organization of the Permanent Civil Service,” by two of the 
highest class of officers of this service ; and letters from other per- 
manent chiefs of the various departments, commenting on that Report. 
Of the contents of the volume we shall speak more fully hereafter ; 
at present we only refer to it, in order to borrow from this unim- 
peachable source a passage or two respecting the condition of the 
service. First, then, we turn to the Report itself; and there we find 
it stated, that although there are “‘ numerous and honourable excep- 
tions,” the service is characterised by indolence, routine, and in- 
efficiency. 

‘Tt would be natural to expect,” say, the Commissioners, ‘‘ that 
so important a profession would attract into its ranks the ablest and 
the most ambitious of the youth of the country; that the keenest 
emulation would prevail among those who had entered it; and that 
such as were endowed with superior qualifications would rapidly rise 
to distinction and public eminence. Such, however, is by no means 
the case. Admission into the Civil Service is indeed eagerly sought 


-aiter, but it is for the unambitious, and the indolent, or incapable, 


that it is chiefly desired. ‘Those whose abilities do not warrant an 
expectation- that they will succeed in the open professions, where 
they must encounter the competition of their contemporaries, and 
those whom indolence of temperament or physical infirmities unfit for 
active exertions, are placed in the Civil Service, where they may 
obtain an honourable livelihood with little labour, and with no risk, 
where their success depends upon their simply avoiding any flagrant 
misconduct, and attending with moderate regularity to routine duties ; 
and in which they are secured against the ordinary consequences of 
old age, or failing health, by an arrangement which provides them 
with the means of supporting themselves after they have become 
incapacitated.” 

It may be supposed, as it has been very commonly said, that this 
is too highly coloured; that the Commissioners having formed an 
unfavourabie estimate of the junior members of the service, in the 
endeavour to state their case strongly, were led to use language much 
overcharged ; or to apply generally that, which if true at all, was 
only applicable to a very limited portion of the service. But we find 
the Accountant-General of the Navy broadly stating, that ‘ there 
is scarcely a department of the Government in which you will not 
find some unambitious, indolent, and incapable men, who have been 
got into the service, not because they were indolent or unambitious, 
but because their parents or guardians could get them off their hands 
without difficulty or expense of education.” And if parents and 
guardians were able without difficulty thus to get off their hands 
indolent, unambitious, and uneducated sons, we may be quite sure 
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the supply of such would not be deficient. But even less favourable 
in his review of the service, is Sir James Stephen, now Professor of 
History in Cambridge University, but who, for thirty-five years, was 
in the public service, holding first the office of Assistant Under- 
Secretary, and subsequently, that of Under-Secretary of State in the 
Colonial Department ; and who is a very decided opponent of the 
views of the Commissioners. He states, that during the period he 
was in the public service, the members of the Colonial Office ‘‘ were 
clearly distinguishable into three classes: the first, a very small 
minority ; the second, being more numerous than the first; and the 
third, exceeding the numbers of the other two united. . . . . In the 
narrow circle of the first of these classes were to be found, not indeed 
combined in any one of the members of it, but variously distributed 
among them all, qualities of which I can still never think without 
the highest admiration and respect—such as large capacity of mind, 
literary powers of rare excellence, sound scholarship, indomitable 
energy, mature experience in public affairs, and an absolute self- 
devotion to the public service. . . . The second of the three classes 
which I have mentioned, was composed of men who performed 
diligently, faithfully, and judiciously the duties to which they were 
called ; and those duties were, not rarely, such as belO&ged rather to 
ministers of state than to the clerks in the office of such a minister. 
The members of the third class, that is, the majority of the Colonial 
Department in my time, possessed only in a low degree, and some of 
them in a degree almost incredibly low, either the talents or the 
habits of men of business, or the industry, the zeal, or the knowledge 
required for the effective performance of their appropriate functions, 
. ... The members of the ‘ first,’ and, in some cases, of the 
‘ second elass’ also, joined us not as school-boys, but in their early 
manhood, with their intellectual habits formed, and with a fund, 
more or less considerable, of literary or scientific knowledge. The 
members of what I have described as the ‘ third class,’ usually 
entered the office at the age of cighteen or nineteen, coming directly 
from school, and bringing with them no greater store of information, 
or maturity of mind, than usually belongs to a boy in the fifth form 
at Eton, Westminster, or Rugby. What they so brought they never 
afterwards increased by any private study. Finding themselves 
engaged in the actual business of life, they assumed that their pre- 
paration for it was complete; and (as far as I could judge) they 
never afterwards made or attempted any mental self-improvement.” 
Nor is this state of things confined to any one department. So far 
indeed is this from being the case, that Mr. Chadwick, than whom 
few have had wider opportunities of knowing the real state of the 
various departments, expressly states, when commenting on this 
passage of Sir James Stephen’s letter, that ‘the above may be taken 
as a short view of the position of the public service. relating to private 
service, and as constituting, as respects the higher offices, a pressing 
case for the proposed measures of amendment.” And subsequently, 
he observes, “ It is a fact, really of most serious importance, that the 
larger proportion of appointments has been given to persons of 
education and qualifications greatly below the range of their own 
c3 
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class. A secretary, complaining of the disadvantages of his service, 
related, in illustration, that out of three clerks sent to him from the 
usual sources, there was only one of whom any use whatever could 
be made, and that, of the other two, one came to take his place at 
the office, leading a bull-dog in a string. I have been assured that, 
under another commission, out of eighty clerks supplied by the 
patronage-secretary, there were not more then twelve who were 
worth their salt, for the performance of service requiring only a sound 
common education.” Mr, Anderson, the principal clerk fcr financial 
business at the ‘Treasury, mentions likewise, that the Commissioner 
at the head of a large department, finding that it was necessary to 
make improvements in the way of keeping the accounts, which were 
in a very defective state, determined upon applying the principles of 
the commercial system of book-keeping to the public accounts of his 
department, “ but although he had a large establishment of clerks 
almost wholly employed in the business of accounts to select from, 
he could not find one who was sufficiently conversant with the 
scientific principles of accounts to carry out his plans of improve- 
ment.” Yet the system which he proposed to introduce, “ was one 
which for a long period has been in almost universal practice in this 
and other coufitries for all accounts of any magnitude.” 

It would be idle to quote further, and we need not dwell on the 
opposite statements put forward by the supporters of things as the 
are. The charge of incompetency and inefficiency they meet wit 
that ‘‘ general but emphatic denial” which such broad imputations, 
it is said, alone admit of: a more particular charge would, no doubt, 
receive an. equally energetic contradiction. ‘‘ 1 venture to assert,” 
says Mr. Waddington, and his assertion may be taken to represent 
the views of those who take that side of the question, ‘‘ I venture to 
assert that the hopeless incompetency described in the Report is rare 
indeed ; and that competency is the general rule, the exceptions 
being not the honourable ones, as stated in the Report, but the dis- 
honourable, and not being numerous, but few.” Mr. Waddington, 
however, like those who think with him, takes avowedly a lower 
standard for the service than the Commissioners, believing it to be a 
sheer absurdity to expect that the “ablest and most ambitious youths 
of the country” could be tempted to enter it; yet even he is still 
ready to admit that, ‘‘ though by no means in an inefiicient or dis- 
creditable state, like most other institutions, it is capable of receiving 
a certain degree of improvement.” 

But how is it that so much incompetency is admitted into the ser- 
vice, or, being admitted, is retained there? ‘The answer to either 
question is not difficult. It arises from the method of appointment 
in the first instance, and then from the routine of occupation and the 
course of promotion. ‘The original appointment to an office is by 
the nomination of the political chief of the department to which it 
belongs. Very much the greater amount of patronage of this kind is, 
however, vested in the Treasury ; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is generally known in the service and in the House of Commons as 
the Patronage Secretary. According to Mr. Bromley, the Accountant 
to the Navy, this “ concentration of the whole, or nearly so, of the 
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patronage of the public service,” has chiefly taken place since “ the 
period of the great reductions and consequent alterations attending 
the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832, since which time the pa- 
tronage which then rested with the heads of departments has become 
absorbed in the Treasury.” ‘The consequence of this method of 
appointment, at any rate in the case of the junior clerks, is that the 
persons nominated are mostly personal or family connexions, de- 
pendents, or recommendations ; or young men whose parents or 
friends have some political interest or parliamentary influence ; or, 
in a few cases, youths who, as the sons of meritorious public servants 
and others, are supposed to have a primary claim to public favour. 
The nomination, in a word, is seldom or never made on account of 
personal, though it may occasionally be of vicarious, merit ; is fre- 
quently due to family and class influence ; but is most often intended 
as a payment for political service done or expected. Nothing can, 
it is evident, be well worse in theory than this system, and nothing 
can well be worse in practice. It is, as Mr. Gladstone truly enough 
called it, “a system of unmixed evil.” And he stated, as the result 
of: his observation and ex perience, “With respect to the first admis- 
sion to the public service, there is no responsibility whatever. . . . 
You may appoint the most indifferent persons, and in a great number 
of instances the most indifferent persons are appointed :” adding, as 
though to mark his sense of the evil still more emphatically, “The 
getting rid of that system would be an immense relief and blessing 
to the country.” 
But the person so nominated does not necessarily receive the office 
to which he has been named.. For some time past, in most of the 
ublic offices, the nominee has had to pass an examination, conducted 
y some one or more of the upper officers of the department before 
his nomination could be confirmed. The examination varied in 
character with the department; for the nature of the examination 
was left to be determined by the department itself, and the rigour 
with which it was conducted depended solely upon the examiners. 
That as the rule it would be an insufficient scrutiny into the qualifi- 
cations of the candidate, might, without much risk of error, be sur- 
mised from a consideration of the relative positions of the several 
parties—patron, nominee, and departmental examiner. In point of 
fact the examination was usually a mere form. Mr. Remilly, chair- 
man of the Board of Audit, himself an examiner under the old 
system, and one of the Board of Examiners appointed by a recent 
Order in Council, admits this. ‘ The nomination obtained, the 
subsequent appointment may be said to be practically secured. . . . 
I have been twelve years the member of a Board, and during that 
period not one candidate has ever been rejected ; and only one, who 
was wholly incapable, was, with difficulty, induced to resign, after a 
still greater difficulty on the part of the Board to say that they would 
reject him if he did not.” After a statement so startling for its 
admissions, it is hardly necessary to say a word on the evils which 
must result from such an examination following such a nomination ; 
or if any observations be needed, they will be best supplied by the 
sentence in Mr, Romilly’s letter which immediately succeeds that 
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just quoted: ‘¢ Now if we bear in mind that fathers in common pru- 
dence cannot but be inclined to send into the public service those 
sons who are least able to shift for themselves in other walks of life, 
and that the regulations for their admission are such as to ensure they 
will not be rejected, one cannot be surprised that a public office 
should sometimes be described as little better than a refuge for the 
intellectually and physically destitute.” A very great improvement 
in respect to examinations has, however, been made by the formation 
of a Central Board of Examiners; but of this, with other changes, 
we shall have occasion to speak more fully hereafter. 

The examination passed, there comes, in nearly every instance, a 
certain period of probation ; but this, as might be expected, has 
been as merely formal as the examination. Mr. Romilly says, “A 
clerk is placed under probation for three months. At the end of 
that period the inspector under whom he is placed has to report on 
his qualifications. Very little is required, ao that little is described 
by the inspector, 7. ¢., it is drawn up by him, but it is copied by the 
clerk himself. Can it be supposed that the character will be an un- 
favourable one?” In a word, the inspector shrinks from acting 
harshly and unkindly towards one with whom he is in daily confi- 
dential intercourse ; the Board throws the responsibility on the in- 
spector ; and as all, even when there is no escape from the conscious- 
ness of the unfitness of the probationer, can silence their scruples 
with the excuse that ‘‘ at any rate he is not worse than a dozen 
others who have been admitted before ”’—the candidate is admitted 
at once. The reader will doubtless recollect Sir James Stephen’s 
description of the major part of the clerks in the Colonial Office 
when he left that establishment. It may suffice, as an illustration of 
the value of probation, as hitherto managed, to mention that for some 
twenty or more years prior to his quitting the office no clerk had been 
appointed to it without passing through a twelvemonth’s probation. 

The probation over, the appointment completed, if we follow our 
young clerk into his office, shall we find him set to such a course of 
employment as will call into exercise the powers—latent or active— 
which he may actually possess; and that opportunities are afforded 
to the really able and industrious to acquire wider knowledge, and to 
fairly advance their own interests, while they are best serving the 
public, by the exhibition of superior intelligence and devotion in the 
performance of their duties? Far from it. For many along year 
after entering the service, for more than half his future lifetime, in 
fact, whatever his talents or attainments, he is kept at the merest 
mechanical drudgery—not such as has even the slender merit of 
rendering the general duties and requirements of his profession more 
familiar, but at the dull monotony of copying. It must not be sup- 
posed that we overcharge the statement a single letter. We could 
quote the testimony of halfa score heads of offices in corroboration 
of what we have said; but the evidence of two may suffice—one, 
who is the advocate for a more highly-trained body of public ser- 
vants; the other, who is opposed to such a change—and rightly so, 
if the change went no further than in the men appointed, and the 
manner of their appointment. Sir Stafford Northcote says, “For 
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the first five, ten, or fifteen years nothing is required of the young 
clerk but to copy despatches and fold letters.” ‘* Consider the 
prospects,” says Mr. Murdoch, ‘ of a young man now entering the 
Treasury, or one of the Secretary of State’s offices, or any other 
office of the same class. . . . His duty will be to copy papers, and 
he will seldom be called on to do anything more. He will continue 
at this work for not less, on an average, than fifteen years, when he 
will attain to a higher class, where he will receive a higher salary, 
and a somewhat more important description of work; and he will 
probably remain in this second ten or fifteen years more. After 
from twenty-five to thirty years’ service he will attain to the first 
class, where he will at last be called on for the exercise of the high 
faculties which his original examination was intended to test.” 

With such occupations it is, of course, idle to speak of promotion 
by merit. There is scarcely any possibility of superior mental 
power making itself known. The qualifications ‘required for the 
adequate performance of this daily drudgery are, as Mr. Murdoch 
truly enough observes, not “great intellectual attainments, but dili- 
gence, patience, accuracy, willingness ;” and as the routine range of 
the work requires no very unusual exercise even of these very excel- 
lent, though not very uncommon, = it can hardly happen that 
there will be room for the display of any superiority sufficiently 
marked to justify promotion out of the usual course. Although, 
therefore, promotion by seniority is not laid down as an inflexible 
law, it is, at least in the lower classes, seldom departed from ; and 
when it is, there is always a strong feeling that the exception is the 
result of favouritism. “In many offices,” says Mr. Romilly, ‘a 
clerk may be there eighteen or twenty years without its being possible 
for him to advance himself by any effort of his own. It takes that 
time to get out of those classes the promotion in which depends upon 
seniority alone, into those in which a selection for merit is permitted. 
The most intelligent and hard-working officer, who never neglects 
his duty, is exactly in the same position as the ignorant and indolent 
one who has just spoilt enough of the stores of the Stationery Office 
to show that he is entitled to it. . . . It is true, no one is to be pro- 
moted, even by seniority, unless he be considered fit for promotion. 
The Board have still the power ef rejection, but this is a power that 
is not exercised. .-. . No one can refuse to promote an officer who 
has been so many years in the service, or allow any one else to be 
put over his head. I have been twelve years in a Government office, 
and no instance has occurred during that period of any one being 
found undeserving of promotion. Jor twenty years each climbs up to 
the higher classes in the precise order in which he has entered the 
service; and if the records of the office were searehed, I believe 
that this practice will be found to have been invariable from the 
earliest periods; and there is no reason to suppose that other Boards 
are more courageous than our own, or their rules better adapted to 
the wants of the service, and the principles of human nature.” - 

Besides the more obvious evils of such a system in depressing the 
energies of the officers, and reducing all to the lowest, instead of 
inciting all to aim at the highest standard, and in its tendency to 
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render the entire conduct of the office a mere matter of routine, it 
has the further effect, as pointed out by the Commissioners, that 
while it secures alike to the meritorious and the indolent, without 
any regard to his previous services or qualifications, his advance in 
time toa high class, it almost inevitably prevents him from attaining to 
the highest class, or to what are called “ staff appointments,” among 
the permanent officers of the Crown.—“* When the chief of the office 
has to make an appointment of visible and immediate importance to 
the efficiency of his department, he sometimes has difficulty in find- 
ing a clerk capable of filling it, and he is not unfrequently obliged 
to go out of the office, and to appoint some one of high standing in 
an open profession, or some one distinguished in other walks of life, 
over the heads of men who have been for many years in the public 
service. ‘This is necessarily discouraging to the Civil servants, and 
tends to strengthen in them the injurious conviction tnat their success 
does not depend upon their own exertions, and that if they work 
hard it will not advance them—if they waste their time in idleness 
it will not keep them back. . . . The result naturally is, that the 
public service suffers both in internal efficiency and in public esti- 
mation. The character of the individuals influences the mass; and 
it is thus that we often hear complaints of official delays, official 
cvasions of difficulty, and official indisposition to improvement.” 

The system is thus not only injurious to the servants by removing 
ull incitements to honourable exertion, and as a consequence inju- 
rious to the service itself, but it tends to keep out superior men, and 
to justify to themselves the authorities in their careless admission cf 
the mediocre and the inefficient. As at present constituted, the 
service actually repels the man who hopes, by the earnest exertion 
of his talent and energy, to raise himself to public eminence. Indeed, 
Mr. Waddington declares that such a man must be ‘ insane” to 
accept an appointment in it; while, on the other hand, Mr. Glad- 
sione, in the House of Commons, ‘‘ did not hesitate to say that the 
head of a department has now no sensible or perceptible interest in 
appointing a good man.’’ Let us, therefore, while freely acknow- 
ledging the shortcomings of the men, bear in mind that it is the 
defective system which is the real cause of the evil ; and give to the 
members cf the service the full benefit of the verdict pronounced by 
the Commissioners :—‘‘ There are, however, numerous honourable 
exceptions to these [unfavourable] observations, and the trustworthi- 
ness of the entire body is unimpeached. ‘They are much better 
than we have any right to expect from the system under which they 
are appointed and promoted.’ 

We come now to inquire what has been done towards improving 
the Civil Service, and whether any further changes ‘are necessary ; 
or whether, as the present Chancellor of the Exchequer affirms, the 
measures already adopted ‘‘ go as far as it is in the power of any 
one to embody practically the suggestions which have been made.” 

The recent attempts to improve the service date from 1848, when, 
under Lord John Russell’s administration, a revision of the Home 
Department took place, after an inquiry conducted by Sir C. ‘Tre- 
velyan, then assistant secretary to the Treasury. In the following 
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ear, after similar inquiries, also conducted by Sir C. Trevelyan, a 
ike revision was effected in the Treasury and the Colonial Office. 
Subsequently very considerable changes were wrought in several other 
of the principal London offices. In 1852 Mr. Disraeli caused a careful 
investigation to be made into the condition of several of the Irish 
offices, and some very valuable changes were in consequence made. 
But these were partial measures, and matters remained in 1854 pretty 
much as we have previously described. ‘The measures adopted were, 
as far as they went, improvements, but they were very incompletely 
carried out ; and they left the manner of nomination quite untouched, 
while the examinations by the departments with the subsequent pro- 
bation, which they in most instances introduced or revived, soon 


came, as we have seen, to be regarded as a mere form. Lord Derby’s | 


government had indeed, as Mr. Disraeli stated in his speech on Mr. 
Layard’s motion, had it in contemplation ‘‘ to bring under the con- 
sideration of the House the whole question of administrative reform, 
with the view of rendering the public administration of the country 
more efficient, and the service of every department more consistent 
with the requirements of the age . . . and I should have informed 
the House that we had recommended Her Majesty to issue a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the conduct of all the departments of the 
State, with the view of drawing from their Report the regulations 
necessary to effect the reforms we had in view, which would have 
been sanctioned by an Act of Parliament.” The defeat of the Derby 
ministry of course put an end to this scheme. But the subject of a 
comprehensive modification of the service was at once taken up by 
Lord Aberdeen’s administration. Taking as a basis the investiga- 
tions and revisions of the separate departments, Mr. Gladstone states 
that he, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘‘ requested Sir C. ‘Trevelyan 
and Sir Stafford Northcote, who had taken a most important part in 
their detailed examination, to draw up a general report on the state 
of the Civil Service, with a statement of remedies broader and larger 
in their nature than could conveniently be treated of in the separate 
reports of each distinct establishment.” This report was drawn up ; 
but the plan which it recommended, it is needless to say, was never 
carried into practice—the government of Lord Aberdeen, like that 
of his predecessor, having been brought to an end before its adminis- 
trative good intentions could be more than formally announced in the 
speech from the throne. No complete account kas been given of 
these intentions, but they would seem, without exactly following the 
details of the Report, to have included a scheme fully as comprehen- 
sive as that of Mr. Disracli. The great feature of this scheme 
undoubtedly was the important change which it proposed to make 
in the system of admission to the public service, which, according to 
Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ involved the entire abandonment of what is called 
patronage in reference to civil appointments.” 

Whenever the subject is treated in a comprehensive manner, the 
Report on the Organization of the Permanent Civil Service, by Sir 
Stattord Northcote and Sir C, E. Trevelyan, with the accompanying 
documents, must form the foundation and will supply the materials 
for any sufficient and satisfactory measure. It may not be amiss 
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therefore to give a slight summary of its contents. We have already 
stated that it is mainly from this source we have-drawn the preceding 
particulars respecting the actual or recent condition of the service ; 
we may therefore pass over that part of the Report which treats of 
the imperfections and of the difficulties of the Civil Service, and come 
at once to what the Commissioners propose as ‘‘ the best method of 
providing it with a supply of good men, and of making the most of 
them after they have been admitted.” 

‘¢‘ The general principle which we advocate,” they say, “ is, that 
the public service should be carried on by the admission into its 
lower ranks of a carefully-selected body of young men, who should 
be employed from the first upon work aouad to their capacities and 
their education, and should be made constantly to feel that their pro- 
motion and future prospects depend entirely on the industry and 
ability with which they discharge their duties; that with average 
abilities and reasonable application they may look forward confidently 
to a certain provision for their lives; that with superior powers they 
may rationally hope to attain the highest prizes in the service ; while 
if they prove decidedly incompetent or incurably indolent, they must 
- expect to be removed from it.” 

That this general principle is the right one we think there can be 
little doubt: and equally little that it is a very different principle to 
that on which any branch of the public service of this country has 
hitherto been conducted. But is such a principle capable of prac- 
tical application ? 

As the first step towards carrying this principle into effect, the 
Commissioners recommend the establishment of a proper system of 
examination, to be intrusted, not as heretofore to the departments, 
but to a Central Board of Examiners, to be constituted for the pur- 
pose of conducting the examination of all candidates whom it may 
be thought right to subject to such a test. The board should consist 
of persons holding an independent position, should have at its head 
an officer of the rank of a privy councillor, and should either include 
or have the power of calling to its assistance persons experienced in 
education, as well as persons familiar with the conduct of official 
business. The examination, the Commissioners think, “ should be 
in all cases a competing literary examination ; but this is not to ex- 
clude “ careful previous inquiry into the age, health, and moral fitness 
of the candidates.” ‘The examination is to vary according to the 
class of situations competed for. For the superior situations the ex- 
amination should be on a level with the highest description of educa- 
tion in this country. In the case of the subordinate grades from 
which collectors, surveyors, secretaries, junior commissioners, and 
other superior officers of the revenue department are usually selected, 
it might be of amore scientific character. For the Foreign Office and 
the diplomatic and consular services peculiar attainments would be 
sought to be secured; while for offices of account, arithmetic and 
book-keeping will be principally insisted on. ‘These examinations 
are to take place periodically, and not on the oceasion of each vacancy. 
For the inferior offices there may be district examinations, conducted 
in a similar manner, and, if necessary, by the same machinery as those 
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of the Education Department of the Privy Council. The precise 
mode in which the successful candidates are to be allotted to the 
several departments is left for consideration, though several modes 
are suggested. The limits of the age of candidates for superior 
situations, it is recommended should, as a general rule, be nineteen 
and twenty-five ; for inferior offices, seventeen and twenty-one. 

The competing literary examination, it is evident, could scarcely 
work satisfactorily with the present system of patronage. The 
Commissioners accordingly propose to get rid of the practice of 
nomination altogether. ‘The examinations they think should be “ open 
to all persons of a given age,”’ subject only to their bringing satisfac- 
tory references as to their moral character. This i¢ the boldest 
innovation proposed by the Commissioners ; and, indeed, is so bold 
a one, that we cannot be surprised that it has encountered from all 
quarters a very keen opposition. The Commissioners and their 
opponents alike regard it as the key to their position. 

The examination is to be in every instance followed before ap- 
pointment, as at present, by a certain period of probation; but the 
probation is to be rendered more efficient by precise reports of the 
conduct of the probationers. 

These are the chief suggestions as to the best mode of obtaining a 
proper supply of public servants: “the best mode of regulating their 
employment, and their promotion, so as to maintain the efficiency of 
the office at the highest point,” is the other branch of the inquiry. 

The first suggestion is one of great importance, and it is regarded 
as quite practicable by other heads of offices as well as by the Com- 
missioners ; to us it seems the point on which the whole question of 
an improved system of promotion, and a more efficient performance of 
official duties turns. It is, that there be established “a proper dis- 
tinction between intellectual and mechanical labour.” The proper 
maintenance of such a distinction, it is observed, ‘‘ depends more upon 
the discretion and management of the chiefs of offices, and those im- 
mediately below them, than upon any general regulations that could 
be made by a central authority.” But it is suggested that a step 
already taken—the appointment of a class of supplementary clerks— 
might be so extended as, with the superior standard of examination 
for the higher class, to have the effect of attaining the object sought 
in a satisfactory manner. To these supplementary clerks the 
copying, registering, posting diaries, and other mechanical work, 
might be entirely assigned, and, as they would receive uniform 
salaries in each department, they would be capable of being trans- 
ferred without inconvenience from one to another, as the demand for 
their services might render necessary. 

A second suggestion is that there should be a proper system of 
transfer of clerks of the superior class from one branch of an office to 
another within it,—not as the Chancellor of the Exchequer states, 
from one office to another—to-day at the Treasury, to-morrow at the 
Foreign Office. Each clerk would thus have an opportunity of 
making himself master of the whole of the business before he is called 
upon, in due course of time, to take a leading position. In con- 
nexion with this system of transfer, periodical reports upon the 
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mauner in which each clerk has been employgd, should be made to 
the chief clerk of the office. 

The system of promotion by merit, it is suggested, should be fully 
recognised and acted upon ; and elaborate regulations are laid down 
for its due exercise, as well as to secure it against abuse. It is also 
proposed that instead of an annual increase of salary being given to 
each clerk, as a matter of course, he should only become entitled to 
it upon obtaining a certificate of regular and punctual attendance, and 
satisfactory conduct from his immediate superior. Superannuation 
allowances, good-service pensions, and honorary distinctions, should 
be arranged upon a well-considered and uniform system ; and various 
suggestions are thrown out for effecting this. By thus introducing 
certainty and consistency into the whole scheme of promotion by 
merit, the Commissioners think its success would be ensured. 

And finally, it is recommended that “in future if any staff ap- 
pointment falls vacant in an office in which there is a deserving clerk 
well qualified to fill it, his claims shall not be passed over in favour 
of a stranger. But this principle,” it is urged, “ might advan- 
tageously be carried further, by filling the appointment with a 
person from another office, if there is no one in the department itself 
qualified to take it.” This recommendation, it will be seen, goes a 
long step forward in the way of abolishing patronage. ‘The plan of 
open competitive examinations would destroy the practice of nomi- 
nations; this would do away with the power of rewarding par- 
liamentary supporters, political partizans, and younger sons, with 
those high and well-paid situations which have always been regarded 
as among the prizes of ministerial life. ‘This, however, safe as the 
rule, must obviously admit of many exceptions. It would be absurd, 
for instance, to render the offices such close corporations that no ap- 
pointment could be made to one of the higher situations of a person’ 
whose peculiar qualifications were evident in his ‘‘ acknowledged 
eminence in one of the liberal professions, or in some other walk of 
life.’ Such a rule would prevent the public from obtaining the ser- 
vices of such men as Sir C. ‘Trevelyan, Rowland Hill, Drummond, 
Porter, Chadwick, Stephens, or others who like them have been 
called to the public service on account of special qualifications, and 
whose names are among the highest and most honourable of which 
that service can boast. The Commissioners, however, contemplate 
no such wild scheme. But they would place a check upon all ap- 
pointments from outside the office. They recommend, in fact, else- 
where, that ‘‘ the circumstances under which any person is appointed 
to such an office should always be placed on record ; and suggest for 
consideration the expediency of making an annual return to Parlia- 
ment of the names of persons who may be so appointed.” 

Any change of the importance recommended in this Report can 
only, in the opinion of the Commissioners, be carried successfully 
into effect by au Act of Parliament, which need consist of only a few 
clauses. As they urge with unanswerable force—‘‘ the existing 
system is supported by long usage and powerful interests ; and were 
any Government to introduce material alterations into it, in conse- 
quence of their own convictions, without taking the precaution to give 
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those alterations the force of law, it is almost certain that they would 
be imperceptibly, or perhaps avowedly, abandoned by their suc- 
cessors, if they were not even allowed to fall into disuse by the very 
Government which had originated them.” 

The Report, after being printed, was forwarded to the several per- 
manent heads of offices, with a request that they would favour the 
Government with their views of its general principles, and state 
whether they considered the existing arrangements for making the 
first appointments in the Civil Service, and for promoting the subse- 
quent efficiency of the persons appointed, open to any, and if any 
to what, improvement. ‘The Report was also sent, with a request for 
their opinion as to its principles and practicability, to various gentle- 
men connected with the universities, masters of the leading grammar- 
schools, and others connected with public education, or otherwise 
regarded as likely to afford assistance in arriving at a right judgment. 
The answers received from these gentlemen, as has been already stated, 
were printed, and presented, along with the Report, to Parliament. 

As was to be expected, the opinions elicited were of the most 
opposite kinds: and it will be admitted by every one who has studied 
the volume, that the opposite views are explained and enforced with 
remarkable ability. The leading point is at once recognised to be 
the admission by open competitive examination in place of ad- 
mission by nomination. By all persons connected with edu- 
cation, by almost every one, in fact, unconnected with the service or 
with government, the prospect of admittance to the Civil Service by 
an open competitive examination is hailed as a great boon, and as 
likely to produce a vast and most beneficial influence upon the edu- 
cation of the country. One of the highest authorities on social 
science, Mr. John Stuart Mill, does not indeed hesitate to rank it as 
‘‘oue of those great public improvements the adoption of which 
would form an era in history. ‘The effects which it is calculated to 
produce,” he thinks, and his opinion will always command respectful 
audience, * in raising the character both of the public adminstration 
and of the people, can scarcely be over-estimated.” On the other 
hand, recent or present members of the public service are more 
divided in opinion. A minority, numbering Messrs, Lefevre, Wood, 
Larcom, and Power in their ranks, warmly adopt the recommendations 
of the Report, and anticipate the most important results from the 
change; while the majority, headed by Sir G. C. Lewis, Sir James 
Stephen, Messrs. Addington, Merivale, and Hawes, regard the plan 
as impracticable and mischievous. Some, like Mr. Rowland Hill, 
without expressly approving or rejecting the recommendation of the 
Commissioners, throw out various suggestions and modifications (often 
very valuable ones) of their own for the improvement of the service ; 
and others again, of whom Mr. niak | may be regarded as the 
type, yield a partial and guarded approval. One or two, like Sir A. 

. Spearman and Mr. Arbuthnot, chiefly concern themselves with 
the vindication of the present Civil Service ; and finally, Mr. Wad- 
dington, himself a host, applies to the Report the test of unsparing 
ridicule, and finds the whole deserving of nothing but utter scorn. 
One paper is, however, so different from all the rest, both in length 
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(about 90 pages) and elaborateness, as to call for special notice. It 
is by Mr. Chadwick, and displays so entire a mastery of the whole 
subject—indeed, is so exhaustive in its character, that it may be re- 
garded as in itself almost a treatise on administration and administra- 
tive reform. It strongly advocates admission by open competition, 
and generally supports the recommendations of the Report, though 
taking a wider range, and an entirely independent course. 

The carefully-weighed opinions of such a body of men, of high] 
cultivated powers, great experience, and practically acquainted wit 
the subject in most of its bearings—opinions written for the guidance 
of the Government, and at its special request—it is manifest deserves 
to be well considered by any who seek to thoroughly comprehend 
the point in question. Of course, in estimating their opinions, the 
suspicion of innovations, so commonly felt by men in their position 
and of their standing, will be kept in mind. By far the greater 
number of these gentlemen, as we have said, re to the great 
change proposed by the Commissioners ; and while admitting the 
insufficiency of the departmental “examination of nominees then in 


_ practice, think that a proper examination by an independent central 


board of examiners would secure a sufficiently high standard of intel- 
lectual qualification for the junior officers, The system of nomination 
they would retain in its present hands, or render more strictly depart- 
mental. An open competitive examination, however much they may 
otherwise differ, they for the most part agree in repudiating. 

This is really the turning-point of the whole question of adminis- 
trative reformation—whether or not ‘‘ ascertained fitness and superior 
merit shall be the indispensable and sole condition of appointments 
and promotions.” Before us it lies, however, for consideration, as 
the debateable ground with reference to the Civil Service only; with 
its wider applications we have here no immediate concern. But having 
before us the various objections urged against this great innovation 
by the officers of the Civil Service, which include all that we have 
seen elsewhere stated, we will place them in order, and endeavour to 
estimate their weight. The question at issue is—Does admission by 
a competing examination, to which every one of a certain age is at 
liberty to present himself, without regard to rank, interest, politics, 
or religious opinions, appear to be the best method of providing the 
public service with a supply of efficient men: or will that end be 
equally well attained by the parties being nominated, as at present, 
by the Treasury or the heads of departments, but subjected to a 
stricter qualifying examination, conducted by a central board of 
examiners ? 

The apparent advantages of admission by free competitive exami- 
nation are sufficiently obvious. It may, however, be convenient to state 
what occur to us as the more evident, before repeating the objections 
which have been urged against it. If we accept as a truth the dictum 
of Mr. Gladstone, that ‘‘ the country has a right to be served by the 
best men who can be got for the money it offers,” it would seem to 
follow as a necessary consequence that the country has a right to get 
them wherever it can. Now, a plan which invites all qualified per- 
sons to offer themselves for the service of the country, and assures 
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them that, so far as can be ascertained by an honest comparison of 
their merits, the best-qualified shall be chosen, come whence they 
may, Certainly seems better adapted to provide good men than a plan 
which selects its nominees from the comparatively narrow circle of 
family and political connexions. And in thus securing a much larger 
number of candidates to select from, it almost necessarily ensures that 
among them shall be a greater variety of qualifications, and a higher 
standard of attainments, since it has held out the strongest possible 
inducement to young men throughout the country who wish to obtain 
such appointments, to prepare themselves specifically for the work. 

But it not only promises to secure a larger number of: competent 
candidates, but to increase the efficiency of those who are appointed 
by rendering promotion by merit more practicable. The great ob- 
stacle which has heretofore prevented the free adoption of this 
method of advancement, has been the prevalent belief that promotion 
otherwise than by seniority is usually promotion by favour. Men 
who are appointed by favour expect to rise by favour. Men who 
owe their appointment to their superior fitness will expect to rise, 
or be passed by, according to their ascertained merit. They will 
feel that capacity being the qualification for appointment, efficient 
discharge of duty must be the title to preferment ; while they will 
expect that neglect of duty will prevent their promotion, if it do not 
ensure their dismissal. ‘This greater efficiency of the service again 
would, in its turn, tend greatly to lessen its expensiveness ; as in 
numerous instances has been found to be the case, even where there 
has been’an advanced outlay for higher qualifications. 

It further commends itself by its manifest justice. What is open 
to all will be recognised for the good of all. Government which is 
meant for the general benefit will not then be suspected of favouring 
particular classes. Freedom from all exclusiveness in appointing 
to the public service; entire absence of patronage and bribery, will 
be acknowledged as evidences of honest intentions, and of the absence 
of a desire to obtain support by corrupt influences ; and go far 
towards ensuring the general good-will. As Mr. Chadwick has 
expressed it ‘‘In so far as the principles of this reform are allowed 
to have place, they will substitute a state of things in the best sense 
popular, and will require another designation ; were it not that the 
one in use will be made essentially and transparently a truth, 7. e., a 
bona fide Pusiic Srrvice. 

Appointment by free competition would necessarily cut off one 
branch of political patronage or bribery ; and this would seem at 
first glance to be one of its most unquestionable advantages, ‘That 
oe fara may have its conveniences to the Government there can be 

ittle doubt, though it is not so clear that these advantages are not 
bought somewhat too dearly. At any rate that it has been an ob- 
struction to the efficiency of the public service, hurtful to the 
character of both legislators and constituencies, and that it is, te 
some extent at least, immoral in itself and injurious in its influence, 
has been pretty generally admitted. Sir James Stephen, however— 
and he is always great on moral questions—doubts whether the ex- 
clusion of, patronage is ‘‘ so sound in principle as at first sight it 
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appears tobe. Is the rule ‘ detur digniori,’” he asks, ‘‘ founded on 
a truth so evident, and on maxims of such universal application, that 
we ought to apply it to 16,000 public officers at once? It is, at 
least, a perfect novelty. It is a rule never hitherto enforced in any 
commonwealth, except that of Utopia . . . Can it be that all the 
world is and has always been wrong about a matter so level, as it 
night seem, to the capacity of the least wise, as well as of the wisest . . 
‘The world we live in is not, I think, half moralised enough for the 
acceptance of such a scheme as this.’ And he deprecates the 
change on the ground that patronage is one of the more valuable 
‘¢ remunerations”’ of the higher offices of state, and that by reducing 
it you render office less acceptable, and consequently narrow still 
more the range of choice of ministers, already so confined as to be a 
serious evil. But if this argument of Sir James Stephen is good at 
all, it is good to a much greater extent. And what the effect of it 
is if fully carried out, may be seen in a commonwealth some distance 
on this side of Utopia, that, namely, of the United States. ‘There 
the principle of ‘ place to party friends ” is fully recognised and put 
in practice by ‘“ an almost universal sweeping out of subordinates,” 
to make room for political supporters, on the advent of a new ad- 
ministration : and rightly, too, says Mr. Marcy, the present Secretary 
of State, for ‘‘ to the victors belong the spoils!” But there at any 
rate the moral gain would appear to have been anything but evident, 
if credence may be given to native as well as foreign censors. It 
may be worthy of note that the Irish officials all refer with marked 
delight to the beneficial effect which such an abolition of patronage 
would have in eradicating the wretched class of place-hunters who 
now haunt the ‘ Castle,” and wear out their days in unmanly de- 
pendence on the dispensers of place or the possessors of influence. 
Going beyond the service, an obvious effect of such a system of 
competition is the stimulus it would undoubtedly give to education, 
from the highest almost to the lowest grades, On this all are agreed. 
Professors at the universities, schoolmasters, school-inspectors, and 
the friends of education generally, unite in anticipating that it will 
operate widely, deeply, and beneficially on the education of the 
country ; raising the character of the schools, exciting the teachers 
to higher efforts, and extending the range of studies and giving a 
more practical turn to the teaching in the schools for the middle and 
upper classes, A further, and not the least important, consideration 
is, that it would open a new career to talent. On this there is no 
necessity to dwell. Every one almost has within his own expe- 
rience seen the advantage which would be afforded by another pro- 
fession being available to men of liberal education; or if his own 
observation has not supplied an instance, the most confined reading 
of contemporary biography will have shown how often it must occur 
that young men of cultivated intellect, but, it may be, of over scrupu- 
Jous minds, when the time for selecting a profession has arrived, 
shrink from the bar, and conceive themselves unfit for the church, or 
perhaps cannot bring themselves to sign its articles; yet possess 
neither the interest nor the wealth which would enable them to 
enter with a fair prospect of success in the other professions, or 
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engage in commerce, and to whom the Civil Service would offer just 
the opening of which they would be glad to avail themselves, and 
the kind of occupation for which they are most fitted. 

In fine, to borrow the words of Mr. Mill—‘ When we add to 
these considerations the extraordinary stimulus which would be given 
to mental cultivation in its most important branches, not solely by 
the hope of prizes to be obtained by means of it, but by the effect of 
the national recognition of it as the exclusive title to participation in 
the conduct of so large and conspicuous a portion of the national 
affairs ; and when we further think of the great and salutary moral 
revolution, descending to the minds of almost the lowest classes, 
which would follow the knowledge that Government (to people in 
general the most trusted exponent of the ways of the world,) would 
henceforth bestow its gifts according to merit, and not to favour ; it 
is difficult to express in any language which would not appear 
exaggerated, the benefits which, as it appears to me, would ultimately 
be the consequences of the successful execution of this scheme.” 

We have now to state the leading objections which have been 
urged against the plan of a free competing examination. The first 
broad objection is, that it would abridge the prerogative of the 
Crown. But this is one of those vague charges which may be 
brought against any alteration in the conduct of the public service ; 
and really resolves itself into the more definite anil oft-repeated, 
though not more valid, objection, that it would transfer patronage 
from the responsible officers of the Crown, and delegate it to an 
irresponsible bourd of examiners. This objection, however, as 
Mr. Mill forcibly observes, ‘‘ ignores the whole essence of the plan. 
As at present conducted, the bestowal of appointments is patronage. 
But the conferring of certificates of eligibility would not be 
patronage, but a judicial act.” Patronage would, in fact, be abolished, 
not transferred. Whether it shall be abolished is of course the 
whole point in dispute; its transference is nowhere suggested. As 
we have seen, Sir James Stephen regards patronage as an important 
portion of the recompense of high office, and deprecates its reduction 
as likely to render the class of persons who usually form the Govern- 
ment of the country less ready to accept the otherwise ill-requited 
anxieties and toils of high office. That patronage as hitherto exer- 
cised in the Civil Service has done much to retard its efficiency, is 
evident, and is scarcely denied, but it is suggested that with the 
checks afforded by the new central Board of Examiners, it will in 
future work better. 

It is said further, that this plan would take away from the Crown 
the power of rewarding special services by the gift of a place, or 
marking its sense of meritorious conduct in an old public servant by 
the nomination of his son to a clerkship. “Unquestionably, there 
appears to be considerable force in this objection. Such an appoint- 
ment is often one of the most graceful rewards which royalty can 
bestow ; and the public always receives with pleasure the announce- 
ment that a person has been recompensed for special service by a 
suitable place, and almost equally so that the merit of a father is ac- 
knowledged by provision for his son. For the first class, however, 
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the Commissioners’ plan isi part provides, by recommending that to 
the upper offices—such as would be the special rewards for special 
services—persons of admitted eminence shall still be appointed with- 
out examination, subject to an official record being made of the cir- 
cumstances under which the appointment took place, and being 
included in an Annual Report to Parliament. For the second class no 
such provision is compatible with the plan. They must take their 
chance with the crowd. But even their case is not hopeless, After 
passing a successful examination, it is clear that the son of an old 
public servant will, in his early habits and training, and the assistance 
derivable from the official knowledge and experience of his father and 
his friends, have many advantages over his competitors in the race for 
promotion. He would, in fact, start with the professional stock in 
trade which a stranger would have to accumulate slowly and 
laboriously. This, of course, may be urged as going to prove. the 
importance of securing the services of such a class of officers; and 
experience, it may be added, has shown that the sons of civil servants 
have proved themselves above the average of official utility, while 
some have raised themselves by their talent and application to the 
highest offices. All this we readily admit, and we admit also that it 
would be a serious objection to any plan that it would be likely to 
deprive the country of the services of such men. But of that there 
is little probability. That would be an egregious examination for 
which such men could not prepare with a more than average chance 
of success. But a proper examination would undoubtedly shut out 
the incompetent sons of public servants who now receive appoint- 
ments as‘a consequence of their father’s competence—a very nume- 
rous class unfortunately. For their case we know of no remedy. 
They must be content to suffer for their country’s good, as their 
country has long suffered for theirs. For the future it may be well 
to try another method of rewarding good service. Let merit receive 
its recompense in promotion and honorary distinction; and if these 
be inadequate, in pecuniary reward, As the merit is personal, so let 
the payment be. If that be sufficient, there will seldom be need of 
further provision. At any rate it hardly appears worth while to 
retain patronage, in order that the good service of a father may entail 
ill-service from the son. 

Another objection to which much prominence has been given, and 
on which Sir James Stephen and Mr. Waddington expatiate at some 
length, is that the prizes offered by the Civil Service are not suffi- 
ciently high to attract the superior class of men anticipated by the 
Commissioners. But this is rather an objection to the arrangements 
within the service than to the mode of admission to it.: If the service 
be not adequately paid, the rate of payment should be raised. If it 
only require to be recruited from a class below ‘‘ the ablest and most 
ambitious youths of the country,” or will only pay for the services of 
such, open competition may still afford the beat means of providing 
the most capable from that class. But the other parts of the plan— 
the division of mechanical and intellectual labour, promotion by merit 
as the rule, the apportioning of staff appointments within the offices, 
&c.,—are especially intended to render the service more attractive to a 
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superior class of men, and to open a career for eminence within it. 
And if this career be opened—with the certainty of a sufficient pro- 
vision for life upon good conduct, if even the prizes, which can of 
course fall to the lot of but few, be missed—it will no longer be the 
case, as Sir James Stephen says it now is, that the money to be 
earned is the only attraction of the Civil Service. ‘The good old 
triotic feeling—seldom wanting in a young man—that to devote 
ife to the service of one’s country is an honourable thing, will then 
come into full play; and the man who feels that he was appointed to 
serve his country because he was deemed especially fitted to do so, 
will be likely to regard the service, and discharge its duties, very 
differently to one who knows that he was thus ‘* provided for” be- 
cause his friends possessed certain means of influencing the minister. 
But an objection which seems to excite a greater amount of alarm 
in the heads of offices is, that the proposed examination would, as 
Mr. Romilly states it, give “the great majority of appointments in 
the Civil Service to persons of a low social position in life; .... 
and the more the service is recruited from the lower classes the less 
it will be sought after by the higher, until at last the aristocracy will 
be altogether dissociated from the permanent Civil Service of the 
country.” Or, in other words, as he elsewhere puts it, ‘‘ that_the ul- 
timate result of open competition will be a democratical Civil Service, 
side by side with an aristocratical legislature.” We have no fear of 
any such ultimate result. The aristocratic candidates, we have little 
doubt, will hold their place in the foremost rank of any competitive 
examination. If they shrink from the trial, or if they refuse to let 
plebeian blood come between the wind and their nobility, on their 
own heads will be the consequence. A Civil Service will exist if even 
the aristocracy be dissociated from it, and its duties be perhaps none 
the worse performed. High birth gives no warrant for an efficient 
or faithful discharge of duty. ‘The members of the Colonial Office, 
whose qualifications Sir James Stephen speaks of as ‘ incredibly 
low,” he at the same time describes as having, ‘* with an occasional 
exception, all had the education, the manners, the feelings, and the 
characteristic principles of gentlemen.” Or if, to borrow again from 
Mr. Mill, who has hinilled the objection with characteristic vigour, 
“if, as this objection supposes, the sons of gentlemen cannot be ex- 
pected to have as much ability and instruction as the sons of low 
people, it would make a strong case for social changes of a more ex- 
tensive character. If the sons of gentlemen would not, even under 
the stimulus of competition, maintain themselves on an equality of 
intellect and attainments with youths of a lower rank, how much 
more below the mark must they be with their present monopoly ; 
and to how much greater an extent than the friends of the measure 
allege, must the efficiency of the public service be at present sacrificed 
to their incompetency! And more: if with advantages and oppor- 
tunities so vastly superior, the youth of the higher classes have not 
honour enough, or energy enough, or public spirit enough, to 
make themselves as well qualified as others for the station which 
they desire to maintain, they are not fit for that station, and 
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people.” But we believe this objection axises from a misconcep- 
tion, and that those who advanced it, did so from some vague 
dread that the “tone” of the service would be lowered, without 
perceiving to what strange lengths their argument would lead. 
In truth, as Mr. Chadwick has pointed out, at present the ser- 
vice is, as a whole, by no means aristocratic; ‘‘only two of the 
public offices are chiefly composed of aristocratical families, the 
actual majority of the other offices being otherwise composed. .. . 
The larger and increasing proportion has been obtained for the con- 
stituencies of the smaller boroughs by persons of the lower condition, 
. . . . and of education and qualifications greatly below the average 
of their own class.” The proposed plan would be far more likely to 
raise than to lower the tone of the service, even if a little plebeian 
leaven found its way into the two favoured offices. 

Another objection, which in the minds of some of the writers appears 
to grow out of the last, and one to which the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer attaches so much importance that he gave it a prominent 

lace, both in his written comments on the Report and in his speech 
in the House of Commons, is, that the proposed examination would 
not secure trustworthy men—and discretion and trustworthiness are 
among the first qualities required in the clerks of a public office—or 
test moral qualities. But to this again a reply lies on the surface— 
neither does the present system. If the men are trustworthy—and 
all agree that they are—it is not in consequence either of the system 
of nomination or examination. ‘The main security for this lies in the 
feeling of professional honour which is sure to actuate the great 
majority in any office, and is no more likely to be lost under one 
system than the other. ‘The certainty of loss of place and reputation 
which would follow detection, is what must be chiefly trusted to in 
the case of the only persons likely to betray their trust. But if there 
be any difference under either system, the advantage lies with the 
new one, which, by the more strict and protracted probation which 
it proposes to enforce, would afford a certain opportunity of testing 
the trustworthiness of the probationer ; and also of ascertaining more 
satisfactorily than by certificates his moral qualities. 

But again it is urged, a free literary competing examination, so far 
from providing ‘‘ proper men for the public service,” would introduce 
a class of men too scholastic and merely intellectual for the kind of 
work which junior clerks are for many years required to undertake. 
‘‘The persons who in the great majority of cases would be the suc- 
cessful candidates,’ the Chancellor of the Exchequer tells us, ‘‘are 
schoolmasters, ushers, and persons employed in the practical business 
of education.” It would hardly have occurred to us, unless Sir G. 
C. Lewis had suggested it, that more than a very small number of 
such persons would have been likely to offer themselves as candidates 
at all. But if they did, and their qualifications entitled them to 
election, we sec no reason why their profession should operate against 
them. We admit, however, that there would be danger if the ex- 
amination were merely literary. It is, of course, on the kind of 
examination that the success of the scheme will to a great extent 
depend ; and it ought to be, as it seems to us, a principal object of 
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those who frame the examination, and of the examiners, to render it 
a test of general capability and special acquirements, rather than of 
literary attainments. But to this subject we shall recur, and here, 
therefore, it may be enough to state our conviction that examination 
may be rendered such a test, and if so, the commissioners were justi- 
fied in proposing it as the best means of providing suitable men for 
the public service. 

But if it be, replies Sir G. C. Lewis, why has it not heen adopted 
for the purpose by private firms and public companies? or why do 
you stop with junior clerks, and not apply it to the ‘‘ superior per- 
manent Civil servants, from the Lord Chief Justice downwards ?” 
why not to municipal functionaries, &c.? ‘To the former question it 
will, perhaps, be cnough to point to the broad distinction that the 
merchant or banker has an actual personal and pecuniary interest in 
the appointment of the right man to the vacant place, which may 
very well be trusted as sufficient to lead him to search for the most 
fitting person; and that he has also the power of at any time imme- 
diately dismissing a servant who proves inefficient or untrustworthy. 
The same remark applies, though somewhat less strongly, to the 
case of public companies; but there, in proportion as the personal 
interest is less direct, the bane of patronage and favouritism is found 
to a certain extent to prevail. Wherever private interest is con- 
cerned, it may very safely be left to take care of itself; but public 
establishments require the most perfect machinery which can be 
brought into play as a substitute for individual vigilance and respon- 
sibility. With regard to the second question, which Sir G. C. Lewis 
tranferred, with an air of unanswerable triumph, from his letter to 
his speech,—If competitive examination be so efficient a means of 
securing the best men, why not choose by it your Lord Chief Justice 
as well as your junior clerks ?—one word. may suffice. The exami- 
nation is proposed as a test for untried men. Or if that be not 
enough, we may add that the Chief Justice is in fact appointed as 
the result of an open competition of the most satisfactory kind, in 
which his professional brethren have done their best to get before him. 

One other objection remains, and that we must leave unanswered, 
not venturing to reply on such a subject to so potent an authority. 
‘ Did the Romans,” asks the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘‘ Did 
the Romans, the great masters of government and jurisprudence, who 
are the authors of almost all that is important in practical politics, 
ever think of appointing their consuls or preetors, or any of the great 
officers who administered their affairs at home, and carried their 
triumphant eagles over the whole of Europe, by competitive exami- 
nation ?”’ And if not, why should we appoint our junior clerks by 
any such system ? 

As we have already stated, the Report was drawn up at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gladstone, and the Government of which he was a 
member were prepared to adopt its great principle of admission by 
an open competition, and entirely to give up patronage in reference 
to the lower civil appointments. ‘They were, however, unable to 
introduce their Bill before they were driven from power. But they 
had cleared the way for the adoption of the principle in the English 
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Civil Service, by introducing it in their Act to Provide for the 
Government of India. In that Act they af one stroke abolished 
the much-prized patronage of the East India Directors by throwing 
open admission to the rich prizes of the Indian Civil Service to the 
successful candidates in free competitive examination. Their suc- 
cessors in office were unable, even if they were willing, to ss 
from or long to delay the consideration of the subject. The public 
mind had by this time become strongly directed to the condition of our 
administrative departments, civil as well as military, by the state of 
affairs in the Crimea, and especially by the disdloutes before the 
Sebastopol Committee. The first palpable result of the popular ex- 
citement was the formation of the Administrative Reform Associa- 
tion, the public meetings of which, in the provinces as well as London, 
not only did much to keep the excitement alive, but forced the con- 
sideration of the subject upon the Legislature as well as the Ministry ; 
and administrative reform accordingly divided with the war the 
attention of the House of Commons as well as of the public. A 
great concession was made to the public feeling by the promul- 
gation of an Order in Council, dated May 21, 1855, appointing a 
Central Board of three Examiners (since called Civil Service Com- 
missioners), whose duty it should be to examine ‘‘ young men pro- 
posed to be appointed to any of the junior situations in the civil 
establishments,” with a view to ascertain that they were duly qualified 
as to age, character, and physical capacity, and that they possessed 
the requisite knowledge and ability for the proper discharge of their 
official duties. The candidate who passed this examination satis- 
factorily, it was further directed, was to ‘‘ enter on a period of pro- 
bation, during which his conduct and capacity in the transaction of 
business shall be subjected to such tests as may be determined by the 
chief of the department for which he is intended ;” and he is only 
to receive his appointment upon satisfactory proofs of his fitness 
being furnished to the chief of the department after six months’ pro- 
bation. Power is reserved to appoint, without such preliminary 
examination, to any situation for which there are no prescribed limits 
of age, ‘fa person of mature age, having acquired special qualifica- 
tions for the appointment in other pursuits ;” but the chief of the 
department is to cause such appointment ‘to be formally recorded as 
having been made on account of special qualifications,” 

This Order in Council embodies the recommendations of the heads 
of offices as distinguished from those of the Report. It establishes, 
indeed, a Central Board of Examiners, a stricter system of probation, 
and a record of appointments made for special qualifications, as 
suggested in the Report; but these, the first two at least, were 
adopted by the heads of offices in their comments. It omits the two 
cardinal points of the Commissioners’ plan, free competition and the 
separation of intellectual and mechanical labour, and it leaves un- 
touched the subject of promotion, 

At any other time this Order in Council would have been accepted 
as a great concession, and the subject would have been suffered to 
rest; but in the then state of public opinion it was regarded with 
suspicion, and it failed to stop the continued discussion of the subject 
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even in the House of Commons, We can do no more than allude to 
the debates on Administrative Reform. Though marked by con- 
siderable ability (and unhappily disfigured by many personalities), 
they did not add much to what had already been published, the 
Report and its accompanying documents furnishing the weapons 
b th of attack and defence. The House, however, affirmed by a 
resolution the doctrine that there ought to be provided judicious tests 
of merit by which to secure to the service of the country the largest 
proportion of energy and ability, and the necessity of a careful re- 
vision of our various official establishments ; but the practical appli- 
cation of the resolution it was content to leave to “‘ the earliest atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Ministers.” Enough has since been done to 
show that it has not wholly escaped their attention. ‘This has natu- 
rally enough been chiefly directed to the War Departments. The 
War and Ordnance Offices have been reorganized ; political con- 
siderations have been directed to be entirely disregarded in dock- 
yard appointments ; and, stiil more, an open and competitive exami- 
nation ii been established for cadetships in the Royal Artillery. A 
slight, but significant, advance has also been made in respect to the 
Civil Service. A letter from the Education Committee of the Privy 
Council, dated October 11, 1855, has been addressed to the Training 
School at Wandsworth, announcing that the Lord President has at 
his disposal several supplemental clerkships in that department, and 
requesting to know whether among the scholars in that school there 
is a young man whom the master can ‘ confidently recommend as a 
candidate.” It is added that it is intended to enter in a special list 
about three times as many candidates who shall have been approved 
on a minimum examination as there are vacancies. These candidates 
are to be subjected by the Civil Service Commissioners ‘‘ to a further 
examination, which will be competitive ; and they who are finally 
placed by the Commissioners at the head of the list as having done 
best in that competition, will be at once appointed by the Lord: Pre- 
sident on probation in the usual manner to fill the vacancies.” ‘The 
probation, it is added, ‘‘is real and strict, and extends to all the 
qualifications of a clerk—moral, mental, and physical.” 

Beyond the immediate circle of Government some progress has 
been made. The Report on the subject of appointments to the 
Indian service, drawn up by Lord Ashburton, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. 
Lefevre, and the Revs. H. Melville and B. Jowett, recommended 
that there should be two examinations,—a general one which should 
serve as a test of the candidate possessing a fair share of ability, and 
of his having received a liberal education ; and a second special one 
at which the successful candidates in the first examinations are to be 
examined in those special subjects in which they have been allowed 
a year or two to prepare themselves. Success in this second ex- 
amination is to confirm them as actual servants of the East India 
Company. The first examination has been held, and the twenty 
best candidates have been elected probationers. Complaints have 
been made of the character of the examination which may or may 
not be well founded, but on the whole it has given pretty general 
satisfaction, ‘The programme of the second examination has also 
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been published, and to it grave objections have been raised—chiefly 
of the departures from the original scheme—which certainly appear 
to be reasonable ; but to these complaints we attach little import- 
ance. ‘The character of the examination is, of course, of the highest 
consequence ; but it can scarcely be expected that for either the 
Indian or the English Civil Service the right scheme will be hit upon 
at first. The early examinations must be, to a great extent,} expe- 
rimental and tentative. It will only be after many trials and much 
observation that the proper mean will be arrived at; but the expe- 
riment has so far been successful, and already the result of the first 
examination for the Indian Civil Service has been felt in nearly every 
college in the United Kingdom. 

The Administrative Reform Association has for the present ceased 
to hold public meetings, but it has just published a ‘* Second Ad- 
dress of the Committee,” and the form of ‘‘ A Bill for Regulating 
the Appointment of Clerks in the Civil Service,” which it proposes 
to submit to Parliament next session. The Address records ‘‘ the 
progress of the movement,” and in doing so claims, as it seems to us, 
for the Association more credit than is justly its due. “ It is idle 
to suppose,” it says, ‘‘ that these changes, however incomplete, 
would have been made at all had there been no organized movement 
for Administrative Reform.” The later changes may have becn 
due to this cause, but it ought not to be concealed that the grand 
-principles of the Report—which as yet the Association have not ad- 
vanced one step beyond, nor indeed seem as yet to have fully compre- 
hended—were enunciated, and to a certain degree (as in the Indian 
Civil Service) carried into execution long before the Association was 
in existence. The main features of the Bill are also borrowed from the 
Report of Sir S. Northcote and Sir C. Trevelyan, though no notice is 
taken of the fact in the Address, In this Address the Association 
announces its ‘leading principle”—the Italics are those of the 
Address : 

‘It has been determined upon, as the leading principle of the 
Association, that the system of patronage shall be brought to an end ; 
that the representatives of the people shall be placed beyond sus- 
picion of subserviency to government or party, in the hope of 
preferment on their own account, or of places to secure their hold 
upon constituents; that the control of the Treasury over members of 
parliament, by gift of appointments, shall cease ; and that a system 
of ‘appointment and promotion, based upon character, merit, and 
proved fitness, shall be established throughout every department of the 
public service. 

The “ Bill is prepared, as a first practical step in this reform.” 
It proposes to enact that admission to junior clerkships in the Civil 
Service shall be by open and public competitive examinations, con- 
ducted by a board of Examiners similar to that proposed in the 
Government Report and appointed by the Order in Council. There 
is to be a “ series of competitive examinations . . . And the first 
class of such series shall be framed with a view to ascertain the 
general qualifications of candidates: and the other classes of such 
series shall be framed with a view to ascertain the special qualifica- 
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tions required in clerks in particular departments or divisions of the 
Civil Service.” The successful candidate is to be ‘‘ appointed on 
probation for one year, but he may be dismissed during such year 
for incompetency or improper conduct,” 

As far as it goes there seems to us nothing objectionable in the 
Bill, but it falls far short of the suggestions in the Report. It is 
confined strictly, as will be noticed, to appointments, The proposals 
for separating intellectual and mechanical labour, and for the rigid 
adoption of the principle of promotion by merit, absolutely necessary 
items, as it seems to us, in any scheme which has for its object the 
increase of the efficiency of the Civil Service, are not referred to. 
These may, however, be reserved for a second Bill, as promotion 
based upon merit, at least, forms one of the clauses of ‘* the leading 
principle” of the Association. In the eyes of some portion of the 
public, who have taken up the belief that commercial men, railway 
directors, and “the money-making classes” generally would form 
the best administrators, the solemn pretences to originality of the 
Administrative Reform Association will appear the height of deep 
political philosophy. ‘To those who know whence their suggestions 
are borrowed, they are simply ludicrous. 

Thus then at the present moment stands the question of the re- 
organization of the permanent Civil Service of the country. It will 
have been seen that we regard the principles enunciated in the 
Report as the only sufficient ones yet proposed. The thorough 
examination which the subject has since undergone at the hands of 
so many ofthe most competent men in the kingdom has only served, 
as it seems to us, to make the leading principle more manifestly the 
one most adapted to accomplish the end in view. In the subsidiary 
details it can scarcely but be that some defects should have been 
yointed out, some improvements suggested. For example, we think 
it plain that the plan proposed for the Indian Service of having a 
general and a subsequent special examination is much better than the 
course marked suit Uy the Commissioners for the English service. 
So again, we think that the danger of a strictly literary examination 
is undeniable. But, as we said before, the great principles of the 
Report remains untouched, and they must form the basis of any 
practical and satisfactory scheme for raising the Civil Service toa 
condition of the highest possible efficiency. 
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V.—Hicnest and Lowest Prices of the Prrxctpau Funps from 
November 1854 to October T8455. 
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VI.—AVERAGE Prices of Corn, per Imperial QuarTER, in ENGLAND 
and WatEs, for one Week in each Month. 


| Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
November 24. 72 0 | 34 7 | 28 4 | 41 2 | 49 2 | 49 8 
December 22. 72 3 | 34 6 | 28 6 | 47 4 | 48 9 | 48 8 

1855, 
January 26. .| 72 2 | 33 7 | 2611 | 45 3 145 7 | 42 9 
February 70 3 | 31 9 |25 7 | 45 3 | 43 1 | 41 0 
March $3. 6611 |30 5 | 2410 | 39 4 | 40 4 | 38 6 
April2o . 68 4 1 | 2510 | 3911 | 41 2 39 2 
May2s 76 1 |32 5 |27 9 | 44 3 | 44 5 | 42 4 
June22 77 5 | 34 0 | 28 7 | 49 10 | 46 6 | 43 6 
July20 75 34 7 |28 8 |44 8 4511 (42 4 
5 August 24. .| 75 9 | 34 2 | 29 1 | 42 4 | 46 6 | 43 
; September 21 .| 76 9 | 35 3 | 28 6 | 45 3 48 0 | 43 5 
October 20. 7611 36:11 | 28 48 9 | 49 2 | 45 10 
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PART II, 


VII.—THE LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, PUBLIC IMPROVE- 
MENTS, AND CHRONICLE OF 1855. 


ABSTRACT OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC -ACTS, 


PASSED IN THE THIRD SESSION OF THE SIXTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ENLISTMENT OF FOREIGNERS. 
[18 Victorie, cap. 2.—December 23, 1854.] 


An Act to permit Foreigners to be enlisted and to serve as Officers and 
Soldiers in her Majesty's Forces. 


This Act is merely to enable the government to raise a force of 
foreign soldiers, to be officered and commanded by foreigners, to serve 
in the war, but not more than ten thousand are to be in the kingdom 
at any one time. They are to be subject to the mutiny law, and are 
not to be entitled to half-pay, though provision may be made for such 
as are wounded. The Act is to continue in force from the time of its 
passing until one year after the ratification of a definitive treaty of 
peace with Russia. 


FISHERIES (NORTH AMERICA). 
[18 Victoria, cap. 3.—February 19, 1855.] 


An Act to carry into ffreet a Treaty between her Majesty and the 
nited States of America. 


The treaty which this Act is to carry into effect grants to the fisher- 
men of the United States, in addition to the right granted by the 
previous treaty of October 1818, of curing and drying fish on certain 
coasts of North America, the liberty to take fish of every kind except 
shell-fish on the sea-coasts and shores, and in the bays and harbours of 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward’s Island, 
and of the several islands, including the Magdalen Islands, adjacent 
thereto, without being restricted to any distance from the shore, so as 
not to interfere with the rights of private property; but the liberty is 
confined to the sea-fishery, and does not extend to the salmon and shad- 
fishery, or fisheries in rivers or the mouth of rivers, which are con- 
fined to British fishermen. The like liberty is granted to British 
fishermen, with similar reservations, to take fish on the eastern sea- 
coasts and shores of the United States, north of 36° N. lat. Commis- 
sioners are mutually appointed to settle any matters of dispute arising 
from the exercise of these rights. A schedule of articles is given, 
which, being the produce or growth of either country, are to be admitted 
duty free. The subjects of the United States are to have the right of 
navigating the St. Lawrence and the canals of Canada forming the 
means of communication between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic 
Ocean as fully andj freely as the subjects of her Majesty ; on 
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subjects are to have the liberty of navigating Lake Michigan, both 
parties retaining the right of suspending the.permission on giving 
notice. A provision is also made for extending the provisions of the 
treaty, as far as it is applicable, to Newfoundland. 


TEA DUTIES. 
[18 Victoria, cap. 9.—March 16, 1855.] 


An Act to suspend the Decline of the Customs Duties on Tea, from and 
after April 5, 1855. 


In lieu of the duties made payable on tea by the 16 and 17 Vict., 
cap. 106, the following are to be levied :— 

From the passing of this Act until the expiration of twelve months 
after the date of a definitive treaty of peace with Russia, a duty of 
1s. Gd. per 1b.; from thence until the expiration of the succeeding 
twelve months, 1s. 3d. pef Ib.; and afterwards 1s. per lb. ; without any 
allowance for draft. 


COMMONS INCLOSURE. 
[18 Victoriz, cap. 14.—April 26, 1855.] 


An Act to authorise the Inclosure of certain Lands, in pursuance of a 
Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for England and Wales. 


This is the first general Inclosure Act of the session, and applies to 
the following twenty places :— 

Berkshire—The Wash Common. Cuermarthenshire—Pendine. Cam- 
bridgeshire—Westwick. Cheshire—Great Boughton. Cornwall—En- 
gollan Common. Cumberland—Bootle; Kirkland; Melmerby. Dor- 
setshire—West Lulworth and Winfrith Newburgh. Esser—Ramsden 
Bellhouse. Glamorganshire—Penlline and Langan. Gloucestershire— 
Dymock. Lincolnshire—North Coats. Oxfordshire—Horsepath and 
Shotover. Suffolk—Thrandeston. Surrey—Barnes. Westmorelaund— 
Melburn Fell Pasture. Wiltshire—Bowerchalke. Yorkshire—Ickley 
Fell Pasture; Ulleskelf. 


INCOME TAX. 
[18 Victoria, cap. 20.—May 5, 1855.] 


An Act for granting to her Majesty an increased Rate of Duty on Profits 
arising from Property, Professions, Trades, and Offices. 


This Act is for the levying of an additional 2d. in the pound on all 
incomes above 150/. per annum, on which the duty is now Is. 4d. in 
the pound. All abatements and deductions allowed in the previous 
Acts are proportionally continued in this, and incomes between 100/. 
and 150/. are to pay 114d. in the pound. The Act commenced from 
April 5, 1855, and is to continue till April 6, after a clear twelvemonth 
from the ratification of a definitive treaty of peace. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES. 
[18 Victoria, cap. 21.—May 25, 1855.] 
An Act for granting certain Duties of Customs on Tea, Coffee, Sugar, 
and other Articles, 


From and after April 21, 1855, until April 5 inclusive, after the end 
of twelve months from the date of a definite treaty of peace with 
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Russia, this Act fixes the customs duties on the following articles, 
thus :— 
Until Sueeeeding 
after Peace. 12 Months. Thereafter. 


£.s8s.d. d. £. s. d. 
1 As in cap. 9. 
0 0 3 0 0 8 


Coffee . « Ib, 
Coffee kiln dried, roasted, 
orground . .. . 
Chicory, or other vegetable 
used as coffee « Ib, 
Sugar, viz. : 
Candy, brown or white 
White-clayed sugar... ewt. 
Yellow Muscovado and 
brown-clayed sugar . cewt. 
Brown Muscovado . . ewt. 
Molasses . «+ ewt. 
Confectionery and preserves Ib. } 


0 
0 0 

Ib, 0 0 5 0 4 4 
0 0 


4 


On and after April 20, 1855, the following duties of customs or 
Spirits shall be levied :— 
Spirits, rum shrub, cordials, and liqueurs of and from s, d. 
a British possession in America or the Mauritius, or 
a British possession within the limits of the East 
India Company’s charter, if imported into Scotland 
gall. 8 2 
If imported into Ireland « « «© gall. 6 4 


Drawbacks are allowed upon sugar in proportion to the increased | 
duty. 


EXCISE DUTIES ON SPIRITS. 
[18 Victoria, cap. 22.—May 25, 1855.] 
An Act for granting certain additional Rates and Duties of Excise. 


This Act is mainly to impose additional duties according to the 
following schedules, and imposes certain regulations upon the manu- 
facturers. The Act comes into force on April 21, 1855, and is to con- 
tinue on sugar until April 15, which shall first happen after the end of 
twelve months from the date of a definitive treaty of peace with 
Russia :— 


Spirits.—Scotland and Ireland. 


For and upon every gallon of spirits of the strength of hydro- 
meter proof which shall be distilled in Scotland and Ireland 
respectively, or be in the stock, custody, or possession of any 
distiller in Scotland or Ireland, or of any person in trust for 
him. In Scotland, the additional duty of . 

In Ireland the additionalduty cf . « « « 

In the Channel Islands, if imported into Scotland. . . . 

If imported into Ireland. « © « 


Mf, 

| 

0616 8 013 4 

O14 7 Ol 8. 

012 9 010 6 

011 8 O 9 6 i 

046 039 

002 00 14 | 

| 

| 

s. d, 

1 10 

2 0 


= 
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For every gallon thereof removed from Ireland to England or Scot- 
land :— s. 
Spirit mixtures—ether . © © 4 7 
Sweet spirits of nitre; camphorated spirits ; lavender 
water and other pertumes, being spirits scented with 
essential oils, flowers, or other ingredients; com- 
pound spirits of lavender; spirits of rosemary; 
spirits of ammonia; sal volatile; friar’s balsam; 
compound tincture of benzoin; tincture of assafe- 
tida; tincture of castor; tincture of kino; tincture 
of guiacum; tincture of myrrh; tincture of ginger ; 
spirit varnishes and lacquers . 2 9 
Other tinctures and medicated spirits . . . + « 110 


Sugar—For and upon all sugar made in the United Kingdom :— 


Until April 5 Succeeding © 
after Peace.. 12Months, Thereafter. 


On candy, brown or whitere- £. 8. d.. £..8d £. 58. d. 
fined sugar . . . ewt 1 0 0 016 8 013 4 
On white-clayed sugar. cwt. 017 6 014 7 O1l 8 
On yellow Muscovado and 
brown-clayed sugar. cwt. 015 0 012 9 010 6 
On brown Muscovado . cwt. 013 9 Oll 8 O 9 6 
Onmolasses . - . cwt. 0 5 4 O04 6 #038 9 


And for and upon all sugar which shall be used by any brewer of 
beer for sale in the brewing or making of beer, 3s, 9d. 
Drawbacks are allowed in a like proportion. 


COUNTY ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND). 
[18 Victoria, cap. 24.—May 25, 1855.] 


An Act to amend an Act of the 2 and 3 Wm. IV., for amending the 
Representation of the People of Scotland, in so far as relates to the Pro- 
cedure in County Elections in that Country. 


By this Act “ each sheriff to whom any writ for the election ofa member 
to serve for any county or combined counties in Scotland (except Orkney 
and Shetland) shall be directed, under the provisions of an Act passed 
in the 2 and 3 Wm. IV.,intituled ‘ An Act to amend the Representation 
of the People in Scotland,’ shall endorse on the writ the day on which 
he received it, and shall, within two days thereafter, announce a day for 
the election, which day shall be not less than six nor more than twelve 
days in counties or combined counties after the day on which the writ 
was received, and shall give due intimation thereof, as is provided in 
the said Act.” Orkney and Shetland remain as they were. : 


NEWSPAPER STAMP DUTIES. 
[1s and 19 Victoria, cap. 27.— June 15, 1855.] 
An Act to amend the Laws relating to the Stamp Duties on Newspapers, 


and to provide for the Transmission by Post of printed periodical 
Publications. 


By this very important Act it is provided (§ 1) that “from and 
after fourteen days after the passing of this Act it shall not be com- 
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pulsory (except for the purpose of free transmission by the post) 
to print any newspaper on paper stamped for denoting the duties 
imposed by law on newspapers, and no person shall be subject or liable 
to any penalty or forfeiture for printing, publishing, selling, or having 
in his possession any unstamped newspaper.” By § 2 it is enacted 
that periodical publications printed on stamps may be transmitted by 
post, free of postage, on the same terms and conditions, and under and 
subject to the like rules and regulations, as newspapers duly stamped 
are now entitled and subject to under any Act or Acts in force, but 
under and subject nevertheless to the terms and conditions in this Act 
contained. § 3 enacts that “every periodical publication to be entitled 
to any such privilege as aforesaid shall be printed and published at 
intervals not exceeding thirty-one days between any two consecutive 
parts or numbers of such publication, and shall be subject to the same 
limitations and restrictions with respect to the number of sheets or 
pieces of paper whereon the same shall be printed, and with respect to 
the superficies or dimensions of the letter-press thereof, as by any Act 
or Acts now in force are enacted or imposed with respect to news- 
papers and supplements thereto; and every such periodical publication 
shall be entitled to such privilege only on the terms and conditions 
following, that is to say, one of the sheets or pieces of paper on which 
the same shall be printed shall be stamped with an appropriate die, 
denoting the stamp duty imposed by law on a newspaper printed on 
the like number of sheets or pieces of paper, and of the like dimensions 
with respect to the superficies of the letter-press thereof; and on the 
top of every page of such publication there shall be printed the title 
thereof, and the date of publishing the same; and such periodical pub- 
lication, at the time when the same shall be posted, shall be folded in 


such manner that the whole of the stamp denoting the said duty shall 
be exposed to view, and be distinctly visible on the outside thereof; 
also such periodical publication shall not be printed on pasteboard or 
cardboard, or on two or more pieces or thicknesses of paper pasted 
together, nor shall any pasteboard, cardboard, or such pasted paper be 
transmitted by post with any such periodical publication either as a 


back or cover thereto, or otherwise.’ The paper stamped for such . 
periodical publications (§ 4) is to be stamped at tue request of the pro- 
prietor or printer, on payment of the duty, and discount is to be allowed 
on stamps in Ireland. All such periodical publications ($ 5) are to be 
posted within fifteen days after being published, Questions as to 
periodical publications (§ 6) are to be determined by the Postmaster- 
General. Newspapers (§ 7) may be registered at the General Post- 
Office to entitle the same to the privilege of transmission abroad under 
treaties with foreign powers, the registration fee to be 5s. Any printed 
newspapers (§ 8) (British, colonial, or foreign) ‘ may be transmitted by 
the post between places in the United Kingdom and Her Majesty’s 
colonies or foreign countries, or between any ports or places beyond 
the sea (whether through the United Kingdom or not), either free of 
postage or subject to such rates of postage not exceeding twopence for 
each newspaper, irrespective of any foreign or colonial postage, as the 
Commissioners of the Treasury, or the Postmaster-General, with their 
consent, shall from time to time think fit; and asa condition to any 
British newspaper being transmitted by the post to any place out of the 
United Kingdom, the same shall be printed on paper duly stamped with 
an appropriate die under the provisions of this Act; and the said last- 
mentioned Commissioners or the Postmaster-General may require such 
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newspaper to be registered at the General Post-Office in London in 
such form and with such particulars, and subject to the payment of 
such fees, as in the last preceding section mentioned.” Power is given 
(§ 9) to the Postmaster-General, with consent of Treasury, to make 
regulations for carrying the Act into effect. All periodical publications 
sent by post (§ 10), not in conformity with this Act, are to be charged 
letter rates of postage. The London Gazette (§ 11) is to be received 
as evidence of the issuing of warrants or orders. “The term ‘ periodi- 
cal publication,’ used in this Act (§ 13), shall be construed to mean 
and include a newspaper as defined by the Acts in force relating to the 
stamp duties on newspapers, and every printed literary work or paper, 
printed and published periodically, or in parts or numbers, at intervals 
not exceeding thirty-one days between any two consecutive papers, 
parts, or numbers of such literary work or paper; and for all the pur- 
poses of this Act the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, and 
the Isle of Man shall respectively be deemed to be part of the United 
Kingdom.” 


EDUCATION OF POOR CHILDREN, 
[18 Victoria, cap. 34.—June 26, 1855.] 


An Act to provide for the Education of Children in the Receipt of 
Out-door Relief. 


After declaring that “means should be taken to provide education 
for the young children of poor persons who are relieved out of the 
workhouse,” the Act (§ 1) provides that the Poor Law guardians may 
grant relief to poor persons to procure education for any of their 
children between the ages of four and sixteen, at any school approved 
of by the said guardians ; and the Poor Law Board (§ 2) may regulate 
the proceedings of the guardians with reference to the mode, time, and 
place in or at which such relief shall be given or such education 
received; but (§ 3) in granting relief, the condition shall not be 
imposed that such education must be received, The cost of euch relief 
(§ 4) to be charged as any other relief, or it may be advanced as a Joan, 
recoverable in the usual way. Orphans and deserted children (§ 5) 
relieved out of the workhouse may also have relief granted for the pur- 
pose of procuring education in any such school as aforesaid. 


NATIONAL GALLERY, &c. (DUBLIN). 
[18 and 19 Victoriz, cap. 44.—July 2, 1855.] 


An Act to amend an Act of last Session, to ae Sor the Establishment 
of a National Gallery of Paintings, Sculpture, and the Fine Arts, for 


the Care of a Public Library, and the Erection of a Public Museum, 
in Dublin. 


The amendments on the’ previous Act consist chiefly in enacting 
that donors to the amount of not less than 10/., and donors whose joint 
subscriptions, where amounting to not less than 10/. for each, shall have 
votes in the election of the governors of the Museum; five is to be a 
quorum of governors. Public bodies are empowered to lend statues, 
paintings, and works of art to the Museum for a definite time; and there 
is an alteration in the mode of the retiring governors, who are to be 
eligible for re-election after an interval of five years. 
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HWAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 
[18 and 19 Victoria, cap. 53.—July 16, 1855. 


An Act to relieve the East India Company from the obligation to maintain 
the College at Haileybury. 


The title defines the object of the Act. From January 31, 1858, the 
College is to be discontinued and closed. No student to be admitted 
after January 25, 1856, but students certified as qualified in other 
respects, at the examination in 1857, may be admitted to the service of 
the Company, ,although they may not have been four terms at the 
College. Power is given to sell the College, the land, and any other 
property connected with it, and compensation is to be granted to the 
officers and servants, the charge to be defrayed out of the revenues of 
India. 


AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENTS. 
[18 and 19 Victoria, cap. 54.—July 16, 1855.] 


An Act to enable her Majesty to assent to a Bill, as amended, of the 
Legislature of New South Wales, “to confer a Constitution on New 
South Wales, and to grant a Civil List to her Majesty.” 


[18 and 19 Victorie, cap. 55.—July 16, 1855.] 


An Act to enable her Majesty to assent to a Bill, as amended, of the 
Legislature of Victoria, to establish a Constitution in and for the Colony 
of Victoria. 

These two Acts are alike in substances. They both give up the 
rights of the Crown in disposing of the waste lands of the colonies, and 
vest them in the respective legislatures, but the right is reserved of 
separating certain portions of each, and of forming them into distinct 
governments. To both the Acts a schedule is appended of the Acts of 
the local legislatures, by which the constitution of the two colonies is 
framed. They are based on that of England, and render the colonies 
self-governing in the fullest sense of the world; the restrictions are 
only to prevent them from legislating directly against the mother- 
country. 


COMMONS INCLOSURE (No. 2). 
[18 and 19 Victorie, cap, 61.—July 23, 1855.] 


An Act to authorise, the Inclosure of certain Lands, in pursuance of a 
Special Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for England and Wales. 


This is the second general Act for Commons’ Inclosure, and includes 
the following twenty-six places :—Bedfordshire—Streatley. Berkshire 
—Frilsham. Brecknockshire—Henallt; Llanganten ; and Migarth Hill. 
Buchinghamshire—Bollenden Hill; and Lee. Cumberland—Kirkan- 
drews; and Skirwith. Derbyshire—Bamford. Devonshire—Loddis- 
well. Esser—Northweald Bassett; Nazeing; and Roydon. Glou- 
cestershire — Huntley. Humpshire— Petersfield Heath; and Skeet. 
Herefordshire—Volca Common Meadow.  Lincolnshire—Marshchapel 
and Grainthorpe. Montgomcryshire—Bryn Postig Hill. Oxfordshire 
— Caversham. Rutlandshire—Seaton. Sussex—Pithington Marsh. 
Westmoreland —Maulds Meaburn. Worcestershtre—Berrow. Yorkshire 
Conisbrough Open Fields. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, 
[18 and 19 Victorie, cap. 63.—July 23, 1855.] 
An Act to consolidate and amend the Law relating to Friendly Societies. 


By § 1 the whole or such parts of eighteen Acts as relate to Friendly 
Societies, enumerated in a schedule, are repealed, providing by §§ 2 
to 4 that Societies under former Acts are to continue, their rules to 
remain in force, their enrolments to be sent to the registrar, and all 
their contracts, and all bonds, &c. to them to continue in force. All 
such subsisting societies who shall not hereafter (§ 5) effect insurances 
to any person of any sum exceeding 200/., or any annuity exceeding 
30/. per annum, are to enjoy all the exemption and privileges conferred 
by this Act on societies established under the provisions of this Act. 
Three registrars are appointed (§ 6) to hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, 
one for England and one for Ireland, both to be barristers, and one 
advocate for Scotland, all to be of not less than seven years’ standing; 
the salary (§ 7) for the present registrar for England to be the same 
as for the last three years, but not to be less than 1,000/., the other two 
not exceeding 800/. per annum, besides (§ 8) the expenses of their office. 
Any number of persons (§ 9) are empowered under this Act to establish 
a Friendly Society, by subscriptions or donations, 

‘¢]. For insuring a sum of money to be paid on the birth of a member’s 
child, or on the death of a member, or for the funeral expenses of the 
wife or child of a member: 

‘¢2, For the relief or maintenance of the members, their husbands, 
wives, children, brothers or sisters, nephews or nieces, in old age, 
sickness, or widowhood, or the endowment of members or nominees 
of members at any age: ; 

“ 3, For any purpose which shall be authorised by one of her Majesty's 
Principal Secretaries of State, or in Scotland by the Lord Advocate, as 
a purpose to which the powers and facilities of this Act ought to be 
extended :” 

But no member to subscribe or contract for an annuity exceeding 
30/. per annum, or a sum payable on death, or on any other contin- 
geucy, exceeding 200/, 

No money (§ 10) is to be paid on the death of a child without a 
copy of the entry of the registrar of deaths, the amount not to exceed, 
whether from one society or more, 6/. for a child under five years 
of age, or of 10/. for a child between five and tep years of age; the 
registrar of deaths to be paid a shilling for the copy of the entry, and 
not to furnish more than one without an order from a justice of the 
peace. Benevolent Societies (§ 11), if their rules are transmitted to 
the registrar and found not to be inconsistent with this Act, are to 
receive a certificate, and be entitled to its privileges, The statutes 
(§ 13), as to unlawful oaths in Ireland, are not to extend to societies 
established under this Act. Societies (§ 13) may be dissolved by the 
votes of five-sixths in value of the then existing members called 
together at a special meeting, every member to be entitled to one vote, 
and an additional vote for every five years that he may have been a 
member; or (§ 14) two or more societies may unite, or one society 
may transfer its engagements to another on such terms as may be 
agreed upon by the major part of the trustees or the majority of 
members at a general meeting convened for the purpose. Minors 
may be elected (§ 15) members of the society, but not to hold office 
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during their minority. Trustees, if empowered by a majority of the 
members (§ 16), may purchase, build, or hire, or take a lease of any 
buildings, with lands not exceeding one acre, for the purpose of hold- 
ing the meetings of the society; or with the like consent may sell, let, 
exchange, or mortgage the same; but the money is to be raised accord- 
ing to the rules of such society on such behalf invested. Trustees 
(§ 17) are to be appointed by a majority of members present at a 
meeting of the society, and the property of the society (§ 18) is vested 
in them; they are authorised (§ 19) to maintain actions in any court 
of law or equity brought by or against them; but not to be liable (§ 20) 
for any deficiency of the funds of the society, but only for the moneys 
actually received by them on account of the society. The treasurer of 
every such society (§ 21) is required to give a bond ina form set forth 
ina schedule, with one sufficient surety, or the security of the Gua- 
rantee Society, in such sum as the committee of management may fix ; 
and every such treasurer (§ 22) is to render an account whenever called 
upon by the trustees or by a majority of the members of the society, 
and if required shall deliver up all books, papers, and other property 
belonging to them of which he may be possessed, failing which the 
trustees may sue him. If any officer die (§ 23), become bankrupt, or 
insolvent, having in his hands by virtue of his office, moneys, or other 
property of the society, his executors, assignees, trustees, or the sheriff 
shall, upon a written demand from the trustees, deliver up the same ; 
and frauds (§ 24) are punishable by fine or imprisonment. Before any 
friendly society is established under this Act (§ 25), the rules and 
regulations in a defined form are to be settled, such rules providing 
that all moneys received or paid for the various objects of the institu- 
tion shall be entered into and kept in a separate account ; and copies of 
the rules (§ 26) are to be sent to the registrar, and his certificate ob- 
tained, for which certificate no fee is to be payable, but a certificate of 
an actuary of five years’ standing in some Life office must be sent with 
the copies in cases of tables of annuities being included. The rules 
(§ 27) may be altered, amended, or rescinded, subsequent to registra- _ 
tion, but copies of them must be sent to the registrar, and his certificate 
obtained ; and whenever the place of meeting is changed (§ 28), notice 
must be given to the registrar. The giving of false copies of the rules 
and regulations of a society (§ 29), or of any alterations that may have 
been made, is punishable as a misdemeanour. Copies of the rules and 
regulations (§ 30) signed by the registrar, are to be received as evi- 
dence in all courts without further proof. Any sum not exceeding 
501. (§ 31) may be paid to the proper representative on the death of 
any member without taking out letters of administration in England 
or Ireland, and without confirmation in Scotland, but the trustees are 
indemnified, if, after having paid the sum due to the person appearing 
as the proper representative, any other claim should be made, but the 
action may lie against the persons so receiving the money. The funds 
of the society (§ 32 to 35) are to be invested, according to the decision 
of a majority, in savings’ banks, the public funds, or with the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, or in such other 
securities as the majority shall direct, not being purchases of houses or 
land (save for the purpose of holding their meetings), nor shares in 
Joint Stock Companies, nor on personal security, except to members 
of a certain standing, to the amount of not more than half the amount 
of his life assurance. On the death of a trustee (§ 36) or the cessation 
of his office from any cause, the stock standing in his name may be 
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transferred to a new trustee on the direction of the registrar. No copy 
of rules, letter of attorney, receipt, or other document, to be liable to 
stamp-duty (§ 37) in any society not insuring to an amount of more 
than 200/. on the death of a member or of annuities not exceeding 30/. 
per annum, Members cannot belong to more than one such society 
(§ 38), so as to receive more than the above sums; a declaration is 
required on entering that they have not done so, and any fraudulent 
declaration is punishable as a misdemeanour. ‘Trustees (§ 39) are em- 
powered to subscribe from the society’s funds to an hospital or a pro- 
vident institution, to such an amount as is agreed upon by a majority 
of the members, in consideration of the members, their wives, and 
children, being entitled to the benefits of such hospital or provident 
institution. Disputes (§ 40) are to be settled according to the rules of 
the society, and to be without appeal; but in cases of societies already 
established, whose rules refer the settlement of disputes to justices of the 
peace, they are to be referred to and decided by the county courts; and 
where the rules do not prescribe a mode of settling disputes (§ 41), or 
where arbitrators do not agree, they also are to be decided by the 
county courts in England, in Scotland by the sheriff, and in Ireland by 
the assistant barrister, within their respective districts. ‘The order of 
the county court (§ 42) is to be enforced in the usual manner, and the 
cause cannot be removed by certiorari or any other process to the 
superior courts; but the Lord Chancellor, and the Court of Session in 
Scotland (§ 43), may make orders for regulating the proceedings, so as 
to make them as inexpensive and as prompt as possible. Inthe case of 
societies whose rules are not certified (§ 44), the disputes between the 
society and its own members are to be settled in the same manner as in 
those of certified societies. An annual return (§ 45) is to be made in 
the first three months of each year of the funds and effects of the 
society during the preceding twelve months, or a copy of the annual 
report to be sent to the registrar, and every five years a return of the 
rate of sickness and mortality within that period; the registrar laying 
before parliament a report of his proceedings, and of the principal 
matters connected with Friendly Societies annually. Certain societies 
(§ 46) established for granting annual payments to nominees before the 
year 1850, are declared to be entitled to the privileges of this Act. 
Where the rules of any society already established (§ 47) have provided 
that any member shall be deprived of any benefit by reason of his en- 
rolment or service in the militia, the trustees are to require an extra 
contribution from such member not exceeding one-tenth of the usual 
rate, while he is serving out of the United Kingdom, or they may 
suspend his claim to any benefits, while so serving, together with all 
claims for contribution, until his return, when he is to be replaced on 
the same footing as before. This Act (§ 48) is to apply to all societies 
constituted under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act of 1852. , 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND PROMISSORY NOTES. 
[18 and 19 Victorie, cap. 67.—July 23, 1855.] 


An Act to facilitate the Remedies on Bills of Exchange and Promissory 
Notes, by the prevention of frivolous or fictitious Defences to Actions 
thereon. 

From and after October 21, 1855, it is declared by § 1 that all 
actions upon bills of exchange or promissory notes, commenced within 
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six months after the same shall have become due and payable, may be 
by writ of summons in a form prescribed and given in a schedule, and 
the plaintiff, on filing an affidavit of personal service, may at once, in 
case the defendant shall not have obtained leave to appear to such writ, 
sign final judgment in the form contained in another schedule for any 
sum not exceeding the sum endorsed on the writ, together with in- 
terest and costs; but the defendant (§ 2) on showing a defence on the 
merits, is to have leave to appear. After judgment (§ 3) the court 
may, under special circumstances, set aside the judgment, and give 
leave to the defendant to defend the action. In any proceedings under 
this Act (§ 4), the judge may order the bill or note to be deposited with 
the officer of the court, and direct proceedings to be stayed until the 
plaintiff has given security for costs. Holders of dishonoured bills of 
exchange or promissory notes (§ 5) retain the same remedies as at 
present for the cost of noting bills for non-payment. One summons 
(§ 6) may be issued by the holder of a bill of exchange against all or 
any of the parties to the bill, such summons to be ae the com- 
mencement of proceedings, in like manner as if separate writs of sum- 
mons had been issued ; the Common Law Procedure Acts and Rules (§ 7) 
are incorporated with this Act; it applies (§ 8) to the courts of Common 
Pleas, Lancaster, and Durham; and (§ 9) Her Majesty may, by an 
Order in Council, direct it to apply to all or any of the Courts of 
Record in England or Wales. It does not (§ 10) extend to Ireland or 
Scotland ; and the short title (§ 11) is declared to be ‘* The Summary 
Procedure on Bills of Exchange Act, 1855,” 


BURIAL GROUNDS (SCOTLAND). 
[18 and 19 Victorie, cap. 68.—July 23, 1855.] 


An Act to amend the Laws concerning the Burial of the Dead in Scotland. | 


This Act is in effect similar to that of England, enabling parishes and 
places to supply burial-grounds in convenient places, modified so as to 


adapt it more particularly for Scotland, and providing for the registra- 
tion of burials. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS. 
[18 and 19 Victoria, cap. 70.—July 30, 1855.] 


An Act for further promoting the Establishment of Free Public Libraries 
and Museums in Municipal Towns, and for extending it to Towns 
governed under Local Improvement Acts, and to Parishes. 


This Act is chiefly confined to details for facilitating the establish- 
ment of museums and libraries, without any material alteration of the 
principles of the previous Acts. The chief important features are, that 
the City of London is specially included, and that the admission is to 
be open to the public free of all charge. 


STAGE-CARRIAGE DUTIES, &c. 
[18 and 19 Victorie, cap. 78.—July 30, 1855.] 


An Act to reduce certain Duties payable on Stage-Carriages, and to 


amend the Laws relating to Stamp Duties, and to Bonds and Securities 
to the Inland Revenue. 


The mileage duty on stage-carriages is reduced, by § 1, from 13d. 
per mile to 1d.; and the charge for each supplementary licence from 
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&s, to 1s.; and the power given to compound for stage-carriage duties 
is repealed by § 3. By § 4 the Commissioners of Inland Revenue are 
empowered to stamp paper for covers or envelopes of letters with 
postage stamps for private persons, on paper provided by them, on pay- 
ment of such fee, if the amount of stamps required do not exceed 10/., 
as may be directed by the Treasury. Orders for prize-money, bounty- 
money, &c. ($5), are to be chargeable with the same duty as inland 
bills or drafts (that is, from 1d. upwards, varying with the amount), 
instead of the duty of ls. previously chargeable. 


BURIAL OF POOR PERSONS. 
[18 and 19 Victoria, cap. 79.—July 30, 1855.] 


An Act to amend the Law regarding the Burial of Poor Persons by 
Guardians und Overseers of the Poor, . 


In cases where the burial of any poor person devolves upon a parish, 
the burial-ground of which is either closed or overcrowded, the over- 
seers are empowered (§ 1) to bury the body in any public consecrated 
burial-ground, or in that of a neighbouring parish, but the customary 
fees are to be paid notwithstanding “to the person or persons who by 
custom, or under Act of Parliament, are entitled to receive such fees ;” 
and, by § 2, the guardians of any union or parish are empowered to 
enter into agreements with Cemetery Companies or Burial Boards for 
the interment of the dead bodies of such poor persons as they may have 
to bury, or towards the burial of which they furnish a portion of the 
expenses, 


OFFICE OF SPEAKER. 
[18 and 19 Victoria, cap. 84.—August 14, 1855.] 


An Act to provide for the Performance of certain Duties of the Speaker 
during his temporary Absence from the House of Commons. 


As previous statutes had made it imperative that certain formalities 
should take place in presence of the speaker, such as a member taking 
the oaths previous to taking his seat, this Act is merely to provide 
that such proceedings shall be valid if performed by or before the 
deputy speaker during the temporary absence of the speaker, but is not 
to extend to the appointment of any officer by the deputy speaker, 
except for such time as he shall so continue. 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 
[18 and 19 Victoria, cap. 86.—August 14, 1855.] 
An Act for securing the Liberty of Religious Worship. 
The preamble declares it expedient to repeal the Acts 1 Wm, and 


_ Mary, session 1, cap. 18, and 52 Geo. III., cap. 155, by which it was 


enacted, “that no congregation or assembly for religious worship of 
Protestants (at which there shall be present more than twenty persons, 
besides the immediate family and servauts of the person in whose house, 
or upon whose premises, such meeting, congregation, or assembly shall 
be had), shall be permitted or allowed unless the place of such meeting 
is certified as described in such Act; and that every person who shall 
knowingly permit or suffer any such congregation or assembly as afore- 
said to meet in any place occupied by him, until the same shall have 
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been so certified, shall forfeit, for every time any such congregation or 
assembly shall meet, a sum not exceeding 20]. nor less than 20s., at the 
discretion of the justices who shall convict for such offence.” There- 
fore § 1 enacts that, from the passing of this Act, nothing contained 
in the above-mentioned Acts, or in an Act of the 15 and 16 Vict., 
cap. 36, “shall apply to the congregations or assemblies hereinafter 
mentioned, or any of them, that is to say, to any congregation or 
assembly for religious worship held in any parish or ecclesiastical dis- 
trict, and conducted by the incumbent, or in case the incumbent is not 
resident, by the curate of such parish or district, or by any person 
authorised by them respectively; or to any congregation or assembly 
fur religious worship meeting in a private dwelling-house, or on the 
premises belonging thereto; or to auy congregation or assembly for 
religious worship meeting occasionally in any building or buildings not 
usually appropriated to purposes of religious worship; and no person 
permitting any such congregation to meet as herein mentioned, in any 
place occupied by him, shall be liable to any penalty for so doing.” By 
§ 2 Catholics and Jews are placed upon the same footing as Protestant 
Dissenters, as far as relates to this Act. 


YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS. 
[18 and 19 Victorie, cap. 87.—August 14, 1855.] 


An Act to amend the Act for the better Care and Reformation of Youth- 
Sul Offenders, and the Act to render Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools in Scotland more available for the Benefit of Vagrant Children. 


The clauses 5 and 6 in the previous Act of the 17 and 18 Vict., cap. 86, 
relative to charging the parent or step-parent of the youthful offender 
with the cost of his maintenance, is repealed, and the proceedings for 
the recovery of the same, and instead thereof it is now enacted that 
“in every case in which any juvenile offender shall be detained in a 
reformatory school under this Act, the parent or step-parent, if of suffi- 
cient ability, shall be liable to contribute to his support and maintenance a 
sum not exceeding 5s. a-week ;” and any two justices in England or 
Wales, or two magistrates in Scotland, may make such order for pay- 
ment by the parent or step-parent, as they may deem reasonable, during 
the whole or any part of the detention of such juvenile offender in such 
reformatory school; and in case of default of payment for the space of 
fourteen days, the amount may be levied on the goods and chattels of 
the defaulter, or, if no sufficient levy can be found, he may be com- 
mitted to the house of correction or common gaol for any term not 
exceeding ten days. 


DWELLING-HOUSES (SCOTLAND). 
[18 and 19 Victorie, cap. 88.—August 14, 1855.] 


An Act to facilitate the Erection of Dwelling-Houses for the Working- 
Classes in Scotland. 

By § 1, any four or more persons may unite for the purpose of erect- 
ing or improving dwelling-houses for the working-classes in Scotland, 
first submitting the plan of management, and the rules for upholding 
and letting the same, to the sheriff of the county, or the dean of guild 
in certain burghs, who, if satisfied with the plans, contracts, &c., shall 
grant his warrant for recording the contract and for proceeding with 
the undertaking. After registration, the members of the association 
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and their successors are to be liable for the debts, contracts, and 
engagements only to the extent of the shares held by them in the 
capital stock of the association, which stock, with any dividends allo- 
cated to shareholders and remaining unpaid, is alone to be liable for the 
debts and engagements of the association, Such association, when 
registered, may, with the sanction of the sheriff, acquire, erect, or 
improve additional dwellings ; but, till the houses have been completed, 
the execution of the work examined by the sheriff, and proof given 
that the property is duly vested in the association, free from heritable 
debt or burden other than the feu duty, it is not lawful to let or dis- 
pose of the houses or transfer shares. Such associations are restricted 
from entering into any engagements except for carrying into effect the 
objects thereof, nor for that purpose beyond the capital subscribed ; but 
if the cost shall in any case exceed the estimate, the capital may be 
increased to such amount and in such a manner as the sheriff may 
direct. All shares are to be deemed personal estate, and transfers may 
be made and registered, the stamp-duty being paid upon the true and 
full amount of the purchase money. The original contract may pro- 
vide that the houses may be held and let, or that they may be disposed 
of in separate lots; but where lots are disposed of, a plan upon a scale 
of not less than an inch to twenty feet, and a register-book for recording 
transfers, must be lodged by the association with the sheriff-clerk. The 
owner of each separate tenement, and the joint owners of the lots or 
dwellings in each separate tenement, are to have power to uphold, 
repair, and, when necessary, to rebuild such tenement, the resolutions 
of the majority of such owners binding the minority, subject to certain 
rules, and the enforcement of such resolutions is to be by summary pro- 
cess before the sheriff or dean of guild. Each separate dwelling is to 
constitute a distinct lot, to consist of not less than two nor more than 
five rooms with fire-places, each such lot or dwelling never to be divided, 
but at all times to be held or transferred whole and undivided. There 
are many other clauses relating to specialties connected with Scottish 
legal forms, but the most curious and important is the following, which 
we give at length :—“ Where there shall exist within a town or burgh 
any building, or range or block of buildings, which, by reason of faults 
in their original construction, or of the state of dilapidation into which 
they may wholly or partially have fallen, are unsuitable for dwelling- 
houses, and the occupation of which, in their existing state and condi- 
tion, is attended with risk of injury or disease to the inhabitants or the 
neighbourhood, or which by reason of the abandonment of the whole 
or part thereof by the parties having the legal title thereto, or of uncer- 
tainty or ignorance as to who such parties may be, may have become a 
receptacle or:place of harbourage for persons of dissolute and vicious 
character, or In any way a nuisance to the neighbourhood, it shall be 
lawful for any such association as aforesaid desirous of acquiring the 
same for the purpose of improving and repairing such buildings, or of 
erecting new dwelling-houses on the site thereof, for dwellings for the 
working-classes, under this Act, to apply to the magistrates and town 
council of the town or burgh for their consent to the application to the 
Court of Session hereinafter mentioned ; and the said magistrates and 
town council, if satisfied, upon such inquiry as they may think neces- 
sary, the expense of which shall he borne by the said association, that 
the state of such building or block of buildings, from one or more of 
the causes above mentioned, gives occasion to the risk of injury or 
disease to the inhabitants or neighbourhood, or that they afford har- 
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bourage to persons of a vicious or dissolute character, or otherwise con- 
stitute a nuisance to the neighbourhood, may require the proprietors or 
reputed proprietors of such buildings, or their factors or agents, so far 
as such proprietors, reputed proprietors, factors, or agents may be 
known, within three months after requisition made to them to grant 
obligation to execute, within such reasonable time as the magistrates 
and town council may fix, such operations in the way of rebuilding, 
altering, repairing, draining, or otherwise as the said magistrates and 
town council may deem necessary for the avoidance of such risk or 
nuisance in time to come, and also to find security, to their satisfaction, 
that such buildings shall not thenceforward be allowed to afford such 
harbourage as aforesaid ; and if within the said three months no such 
obligation be granted, or no such security be found, or if within the 

riod fixed by the said magistrates and town council such obligation, 
if granted, shall not be implemented, it shall be lawful for them to give 
such consent as aforesaid, and, on such consent being given, it shall be 
lawful for such association to apply by summary petition to the Court 
of Session, in either of its divisions, for authority to acquire such build- 
ing, or range or block of buildings, for the purposes aforesaid, or either 
of them, at a price to be fixed in manner hereinafter provided, and to 
have the same adjudged to them for such purposes.” On such petition 
being presented, notice is to be served on the reputed proprietors, and 
after hearing them, if they appear, the court may direct the sheriff to 
ascertain the value, which he is to do according to the provisions of the 
Lands Clauses Act, and the price, when ascertained, is to be lodged in 
any of the chartered banks of Edinburgh, in the name of the accountant 
of the Court of Session, which is then to adjudge the property to the 
association. After adjudication has been pronounced, the accountant is 
to call upon all persons having claims upon the property to send in a 
written statement, with the necessary documents, and, as soon aS pos- 
sible, to prepare a scheme of division according to the respective rights 
and interests of the parties concerned, any of whom may, if dissatisfied, 
appeal to the Court of Session ; but if no appeal is made, he is to divide 
the sum received among the claimants, according to the scheme, re- 
taining such sum or sums as may be unclaimed, and to lay annually 
a statement of such unclaimed sums before the Court. 


- CROWN SUITS. 
[18 and 19 Victorix, cap. 90.—August 14, 1855.] 


An Act for the Payment of Costs in Proceedings instituted on behalf of 
the Crown in Matters relating to the Revenue ; and to the Amendment 
of the Procedure and Practice in Crown Suits in the Court of 
Exchequer. 


In all suits or other legal proceedings hereafter instituted before any 
Court (§ 1) where the Crown is successful, costs are to be recovered as be- 
ween subject and subject; and the defendant (§ 2), if successful against 
the Crown, is to be entitled to costs in like manner. The barons of the 
Courts of Exchequer in England and Ireland, or any three of them 
(§ 3), are empowered to make rules and orders for the regulation of 
pleading and practice in Crown suits; such rules to be laid before 
Parliament, and not to have effect until three months after they have 
been so laid before Parliament; and the whole or any part may be sus- 
pended by resolution of Parliament, or by the Queen’s proclamation in 
the London Gazette within the said period of three months, | 
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EXCISE DUTIES. . 
[18 and 19 Victorie, cap. 94.—August 14, 1855.] 


An Act to impose increased Rates of Duty of Excise on Spirits distilled 
in the United Kingdom ; to allow Malt, Sugar, and Molasses to be used 
Duty-free in the distillery of Spirits in lieu of Allowances and Draw- 
backs on such Spirits, Sugar, and Molasses respectively ; and to amend 
the Laws relating to the Duties of Excise. 


By § 1 the duty on spirits, on and after October 1, 1855, of hygro- 
meter ‘proof, is to be in Great Britain 8s. per gallon, and in Ireland 
6s. 2d. per gallon, and in proportion for any greater or less degree of 
strength. The duties to be collected by and be under the management 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue (§ 2), as before. On all 
spirits in stock (§ 3) distilled from wort or wash made before October 1, 
there is to be made an allowance of 8d. per gallon; and if made from 
any other material than malt, an allowance: of 2d. per gallon; and all 
former allowances (§ 4) are to cease from and after the passing of this 
Act (§ 5). Any distiller, on taking out a licence as maltster, may make 
and use malt free from duty in distilling spirits; but special entry - 
(§ 6) must be made of such malt-house, and no entry can be withdrawn 
while any corn or grain making into malt shall remain therein. 
Persons not distillers (§ 7), making duty-free malt, must give security 
against fraud, and that he will not sell any malt, corn, or grain, except 
malt duly removed to a distillery under a permit; but it may be 
removed (§ 8) for exportation under such regulations as may be made 
in that behalf. On giving sureties to the satisfaction of the Commis- 
sioners, distillers (§ 9), from and after Sept. 15, 1855, may have duty- 
free sugar and molasses delivered to them, depositing the same ina 
proper store-room at the distillery, to be used in the distillery of spirits, 
security being also given (§ 10) for the due consumption of such sugar 
and molasses in the distilling of spirits. Every distiller and maltster 
making duty-free malt (§§ 11 and 12), must make entries of his malt- 
house and kilns, and provide a kiln for securing the malt when drying ; 
and if the malt-house (§ 13) be more than a mile from a market-town, 
the distiller must provide lodgings for the officer, at a cost or rent to be 
paid by the officer of not more than 10/. a-year; such lodgings not to 
form a part of the malt-house, distillery, or residence of the proprietor. 

Secure rooms (§ 14) are to be provided; namely, a store-room at the 
malt-house for the deposit of the malt on removal from the kiln, a store- 
room at the distillery for the malt on removal from the malt-house, and 
a mill-room at the distillery for grinding the malt; all such rooms to be 
properly secured, kept locked by the excise officer, and neither the 
maltster, distiller, nor any of their servants, to be admitted therein 
except on due notice given in writing, and for the legal purposes of the 
trade; the fastenings, except the locks (§ 15), are to be provided by the 
distiller; and a penalty of 200/. is incurred by refusing to defray the 
expense, or removing or damaging the locks or fastenings, or other- 
wise improperly gaining admittance to such rooms. ‘The Commis- 
sioners (§ 16) are empowered to revoke their approval of any malt- 
house, kiln, store-room, &c., or to require additions) fastenings, and on 
refusal of compliance, all malt found on the premises to be liable to the 
full duty. §§ 17 to 21 contain further details for the removal, 
custody, and use of the malt, with penalties for any infraction of the 
regulations hereby imposed. §§ 28 and 29 require the distiller to 
render an account to the officer of all the malt, sugar, or molasses used 
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in every/distillery, verified by declaration, a penalty of 2001. being = 


incurred by not making such declaration ; and the malt-house must be 
designated by having the name and purpose placed in large letters over 
the principal entrance. under a penalty of 20/. for omission. Distillers 
(§ 380) are prohibited from selling malt, sugar, or molasses, under a 
penalty of 200/.; and persons buying any such, and removing it from 
premises designated as above, are liable to a penalty of 100/.; and ona 
second conviction for any of the above offences, the Commissioners 
(§ 31) may revoke the licence, and refuse to grant him another, or 
to licence the same premises to any other person, for the space of 
one year. Any person found removing malt from a distillery, or any 
sugar, molasses, wort, or wash (§ 32), may be arrested by any officer of 
excise, and taken before a justice of the peace, who, on proof on oath 
of the offence, may convict such person in the penalty of 100/., and if 
not paid immediately, commit him to prison with hard labour for 
any period not exceeding six nor less than two calendar months, unless 
the penalty is sooner paid. No abatement (§ 33) is to be made for defi- 
ciencies of spirits which may have been deposited in warehouse less 
than three days. Rectifiers and compounders of spirits (§ 34) may send 
out compounded spirits at any degree of strength at which British 
spirits may be sent out by a distiller. Barley making into malt (§ 35) 
shall be kept in operation for the full period of 168 hours, from the 
removal from the cistern into the couch-frame, before being placed on 
the kiln, any infraction subjecting the offender to a penalty of 2001. 
To prevent fraud and evasion of the duty ($ 36), no brewer 1s to have 
raw or unmalted corn or grain on his brewery or on any adjacent 
premises, any such being lable to seizure, and incurring a penalty of 
2001.; and no brewer of’beer for sale (§ 37) to have any mill for 
crushing or bruising malt constructed otherwise than with metal rollers, 
not fluted; no malt otherwise crushed or bruised to be received by 


them, i the possession of any such rendering them liable to a penalty 
of 2004. 


CUSTOMS LAWS. 
[18 and 19 Victorie, cap. 96.—August 14, 1855.] 


An Act to eonsolidute certain Acts, and otherwise amend the Laws of the 


Customs; and an Act to regulate the Office of the Receipt of Her 
Majesty’s Exchequer at Westminster. 


[18 and 19 Victoria, cap. 97. August 14, 1855." 


An Act, for the Amendment and Consolidation of the Customs Turiff 
Acts. 


The first Act is, as it professes to be, a consolidation of the Customs 
laws, and therefore contains little that is new, except in a few matters 
of detail, and in the enactment that foreign ships employed in the 
coasting trade are to be subject to the same rules, and liable only to the 
same rates and port-dues as British ships. Also, if any person has 
cause to complain of the insertion of any book in the lists of prohibited 
books under the copyright-protection clause, he may apply to a judge 
at chambers to issue a summons calling upon the person upon whese 
notice such book has been inserted in such list, to show cause why it 
should not be expunged ; and after the passing of this Act no book is 
to be inserted in the said list until the person giving such notice shall 
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have made and signed a declaration that the contents of such notice is 
true. Persons aggrieved, however, by the effect of such declaration, 
are not debarred from their remedy by action at law, nor in case of 
damage caused by,a false declaration. To the second Act a schedule 
is appended, containing a list of all articles imported, whether paying 
duty or free, with a scale of duty on those which are liable. 


FISHERIES (BRITISH ISLANDS AND FRANCE), 
[18 and 19 Victorie, cap, 101.—August 14, 1855.] 


An Act for the more effectual Execution of the Convention between Her 
Majesty and the French Government concerning the Fisheries in the Seas 
between the British Islands and France. 


By § 1 the revenue officers and coast-guard men are empowered to 
go on board any British vessel employed in fishing, and may seize and 
throw overboard all oysters found on board between May 1 and August 
31; and also seize and dispose of, according to the ‘Customs Consoli- 
dation Act, 1853,’ all dredges found on board or sunk in or floating 
upon the sea, within the same period; and all oysters which may be 

- landed (§ 2) within the same period, may be seized in like manner. 
Masters or any person in charge of a vessel found with oysters on 
board, or dredging or fishing for them (§ 3), to be liable to a penalty of - 
not less than 8s., or more than 3/. for each offence, or to be imprisoned 
for not less than two or more than ten days, with hard labour; and 
British consuls in any port of France (§ 4) may take depositions as to 

A any such offences; and such depositions (§ 5) are to be received as 
evidence against offenders. The penalties and proceeds of sales, &c., 
(§ 6), to be paid into the Exchequer. 


INSPECTION OF COAL MINES. 
[18 and 19 Victorie, cap, 108.—August 14, 1855.] 


An Act to amend the Law for the Inspection of Coal Mines in Great 
Britain. 


This Act repeals the 13 and 14 Vict., cap. 100 (§ 1), but continues 
the inspectors, and § 2 empowers the Secretary of State to appoint 
or remove inspectors; but no land agent, or manager, or agent of a 
mine is (§ 3) to act as an inspector. By § 4 the following general 
rules are to be observed in all coal mines :— 

“*]. An adequate amount of ventilation shall.be constantly produced 
at all collieries to dilute and render harmless noxious gases to such an 
extent as that the working-places of the pits and levels of such col- , 
lieries shall, under ordinary circumstances, be in a fit state for 
working. 

“2, Every shaft or pit which is out of use, or used only as an air- 
pit, shall be securely fenced. 


“3. Every working and pumping pit or shaft shall be properly 
fenced when not at work. 

“4, Every working and pumping pit or shaft, where the natural 
strata under ordinary circumstances are not safe, shall be securely 
cased or lined. 

“5, Every working pit or shaft shall be provided with some proper 
means of signalling from the bottom of the shaft to the surface, and , 
from the surface to the bottom of the shaft. 
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**6, A proper indicator to show the position of the load in the pit or 
shaft, and also an adequate break, shall be attached to every machine 
worked by steam or water power used for lowering or raising persons. 

“7, Every steam boiler shall be provided with a proper steam gauge, 
water gauge, and safety valve.” 

And special rules (§ 5) are likewise to be framed for every colliery, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of State; such rules (§ 6), both 
general and special, are to be painted or printed, and shown in some 
conspicuous part of the colliery, and a copy given to every person em- 
ployed therein. The inspectors are to see (§ 7) that these rules are 
complied with, or to inform against the owners or managers for 
neglect ; and owners or managers of mines (§ 8) are to produce to them 
maps or plans of the mines, or, if not produced, they may require them 
to be made. Notice of accidents in mines are to be given (§ 9) to the 
Secretary of State, or to the Lord Advocate in Scotland, with the cause 
or probable cause thereof, within twenty-four hours of its occurrence, 
under a penalty of not less than 10/. nor more than 201. for every 
neglect; and notices are also to be given (§ 10) of every coroner’s in- 
quest about to be held, not less than two days before holding such 
inquest. The other clauses contain penalties for the neglect of the 
provisions of the Act, and the means for recovering them. The Act 
does not extend to Ireland. 


DISEASES PREVENTION, 
[18 and 19 Victorie, cap. 116.—August 14, 1855.] 
An Act for the better Prevention of Diseases. 


This Act, of which the short title is (§ 1) the ‘ Diseases Preven- 
tion Act, 1855, declares (§ 2) that the local authority for carrying it 
into execution is to be the local authority under any Act for the time 
being for carrying into effect the removal of nuisances, and the ex- 
penses (§ 3) are to be paid out of the rates or funds administered by 
such local authority, power of entry (§ 4) being given to any of their 
officers for the execution of such orders as the General Board shall 
direct. The Privy Council are empowered (§ 5), whenever any part 
of England appears to be threatened with or is infected with any 
formidable epidemic, endemic, or contagious disease, to issue orders 
that the provisions of this Act are to be carried into effect, such orders 
to be in force for six calendar months, unless revoked earlier; and 
power is given to the General Board of Health (§ 6), after the issuing 
of such orders, to issue such regulations and directious as they may 
think fit, for the speedy interment of the dead, for house-to-house 
visitation, for the dispensing of medicines, and for affording medical 
aid and accommodation, and from time to time alter or renew them; 
all such regulations (§ 7) to be published in the London Gazette. 
The local authority (§ 8) is to appoint and pay such medical or other 
officers as may be necessary for carrying the regulations into effect, and 
may (§ 9) direct prosecutions for violating the same. The orders of 
council, the directions and regulations (§ 10) are to be laid before Par- 
liament; and the orders in council ($ 11) may extend to parts and 
arms of the sea; and the Board of Health may also issue directions for 
applying the regulations and directions to ships and vessels. The 
medical officer of unions, and others employed (§ 12), are to be paid, 
such charges to be payable by the captain of the vessel - behalf of 
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the owners; and in cases of dispute, where the charge docs not exceed 
20/., the cause to be decided summarily, as in caserof seamen’s wages 
not exceeding 501. The copy under seal (§ 13) of the regulations of 
the Board of Health to be evidence in all proceedings, and any wilful 
obstruction or violation of the regulations (§ 14) subjects the offender to 
a penalty not exceeding 5/. for every offence. The provisions of the 
‘ fs a Act,’ (§ 15) as to the serving of notices, &e., are to apply to 
this Act. 


SALE OF BEER. 
[18 and 19 Victorix, cap. 118.—August 14, 1855.] 


An Act to repeal the Act 17 and 18 Vict., os 79, for further regulating 
the Sale of Beer and other Liquors on the Lord’s Day, and to substitute 
other Provisions in lieu thereof. 


The Act 17 and 18 Vict., cap. 79, is repealed, and by §§ 2 and 3 
licensed victuallers and persons licensed to sell beer by retail, whether 
to be drunk on the premises or not, as also others selling wine by retail 
to be drunk on the premises, or keeping any house or place of public 
resort, in England or Wales, shall not “open or keep open his house 
for the sale of or to sell beer, wine, spirits, or any other fermented or 
distilled liquor, between the hours of three and five o’clock in the 
afternoon, nor after cleven o’clock in the afterncon on Sunday, or on 
Christmas-day, or Good Friday, or any day appointed a public fast or 
thanksgiving, or before four o’clock in the morning of the day follow- 
ing such Sunday, Christmas-day, Good Friday, or such days of public 
fast or thanksgiving, except to a traveller or to a lodger therein.” 
Power is given (§ 4) to any constable to enter any house of public resort 
in England or.Wales, licensed for the sale by retail of beer, wine, or 
spirits, at any time; and persons refusing them admittance or obstruct- 
ing them are to be deemed guilty of an offence against this Act, and 
every offence (§ 5) is to be punished by a penalty not exceeding 51., on 
conviction before a magistrate. 


PASSENGERS’ ACT AMENDMENT. 
[18 and 19 Victoria, cap. 119.—August 14, 1855.] 
An Act to amend the Law relating to the Carriage of Passengers by Sea. 


This Act repeals the Act of 15 and 16 Vict., cap. 42, but embodies 
most of its provisions. [See ‘Comp. to Alm. for 1853,’ p. 118, et seq.] 
The chief alterations are making more stringent provisions for allowing 
somewhat more room to passengers, only one passenger to be taken for 
every two tons of register; for providing more boats to ships of more 
than 1,200 tons burthen; and for facilitating the enforcement of con- 
tracts with passengers; with penalties for the infraction of any of the 
regulations. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT. 
[18 and 19 Victorie, cap. 120.—August 14, 1855.] 
An Act for the better Local Management of the Metropolis. 


Of this enormonsly long Act (it contains 251 clauses, besides a 
quantity of schedules, occupying upwards of 100 large 8vo. pages) it is 
impossible, within our limits, to present an analysis in the usual form, 
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and we therefore prefer giving an outline of its objects. An edition of 
the Act itself, with notes and explanatory introduction, is published by 
James J. Scott, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Chief Clerk to the General Board 
of Health. 

The Bill begins by repealing the Act of 1 and 2 Wm. IV., cap. 60, 
‘For the better regulation of Vestries’ as far as regards the metropo- 
litan parishes. In those parishes, which are enumerated in two 
schedules, the vestry shall consist of a certain number of qualified 
vestrymen, at the rate of 18 vestrymen for every parish in which the 
number of rated householders shall not exceed 1,000; 24 in which the 
number is above 1,000, and 12 additional vestrymen for every addi- 
tional 1,000 rated householders; always provided that in no case shall 
the whole number of vestrymen exceed 120, and that the incumbent 
and churchwardens shall constitute a part of the vestry. Parishes 
which contain more than 2,000 rated householders are to be divided 
into wards. The qualification for a vestryman is to be a rating for the 
relief of the poor of not less than 40]. per annuin, except in places 
where the poor-rate assessments of 401. do not exceed in number one- 
sixth of the whole number of assessments, in which case the qualifica- 
tion is reduced to 25/. The first election of vestrymen is to be held 
between the 5th and 21st of November after the passing of the Act, 
and the next election in the month of May, 1857. In parishes where 
the Select Vestries Act is in foree the elections will not take place till 
next May. Auditors of accounts are to be elected in the same manner 
as vestrymen. The mode of election is that of ballot. 

In certain great parishes, such as Marylebone, the vestry is to form 
a body corporate, but divided into wards. The minor parishes aré to 
be united into district boards, each also forming a body corporate, with 
power to hold land. The number of vestries so constituted is 23, and 
the number of district boards 13; but, as a great centralised authority, 
there is to bea Metropolitan Board of Works, consisting of 45 mem- 
bers. Three members of this board are to be elected by the common 
couneil for the City, two members by each of the six larger parishes, 
one member by each of the 17 smaller parishes, and one member by 
each of the 13 districts. A chairman of this board, with a salary of 
not less than 1,500/. a-year, and not more than 2,000/., is to be ap- 
pointed; three persons for this office are to be nominated by the Metro- 
politan Board, out of which the Secretary of State shall select one. 

We now proceed to the duties which these authorities are to be en- 
trusted with. First, all sewers, except main sewers, are vested in the 
vestries and district boards, with powers to repair and to construct new 
ones, and to compel every needful measure of private drainage. All 
powers of paving, lighting, watering, cleansing, or improving any parish 
are also vested in the same authorities, with the additional powers of 
surveyors of highways. A very needful provision is that they may ap- 
point crossing-sweepers; and another, that they may construct those 
public accommodations whose want has been loug a reproach to London. 

But, beyond duties which have heretofore been performed by various 
authorities, the vestries and district boards have a most important trust 
committed to them, with reference to the public health. Every vestry 
and district board is to appoint one or more legally qualified medical 
practitioners of skill and experience, to be called “ medical officers of 
health,” to inspect and report upon the sanitary state of the parish or 
district; to ascertain the existence Of diseases, and especially of epi- 
demics; to poiut out the most efficient mode of preventing their 
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spreading; and to have regard to the ventilation of churches, chapels, 
schools, lodging-houses, and other public buildings. Further, every 
vestry and district board shall appoint such number of persons to be 
‘‘ inspectors of nuisances” as may be thought fit. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works has extensive duties and powers. 
This higher executive has the control of all the main sewers, which 
have been previously vested in Commissioners. “Such board shall 
make such sewers and works as they may think necessary for prevent- 
ing all or any part of the sewage within the metropolis from flowing or 
passing into the river Thames in or near the metropolis, and shall cause 
such works to be completed on or before the 31st December, 1860.” 
This board may declare district sewers to be made main sewers, and 
may make orders for controlling vestries and district boards in the con- 
struction of sewers. The Metropolitan Board may regulate the naming 
of streets and the number of houses, and may alter the name of any 
street. This is, indeed, a very needful power; for great is the per- 
plexity with the Charlotte-streets and the George-streets of every 
quarter, The Metropolitan Board has also large powers to make im- 
provements in widening streets, and facilitating the traffic of various 
parts of the capital. 

The expenses to be incurred by the vestries and district boards 
under their various powers are to be levied by rate, distinguishing the 
three several heads of sewers rate, lighting rate, and general rate. 
The Metropolitan Board is to levy a rate upon the same principle as 
the county rate. There is a general power to district boards and ves- 
tries to borrow, upon the credit of the rates, any sums necessary for 
carrying on their works. Their accounts are to be balanced up to the 
end of each year, and they are to make annual reports, to be published 
at a very low price. 

This Act may be extended, by order in council, to parishes adjoin- 
ing the metropolis, not having less than 750 ratepayers. 

he following schedules of the Bill exhibit the various parishes and 
districts of the metropolis that are to come under the provisions of the 
new law. (The' figures below indicate the number of vestrymen, as 
subsequently determined.) 
ScHEDULE A. 


Part I.—Parishes each electing Two Members of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, 

Members. Members, 

St. Marylebone . ~. ~ «© 120] St. George, Hanover-square . 108 

St. Pancras. 120] Islington,St. Mary . . 120 

Lambeth . « «+ 120] Shoreditch, St. Leonard . . 120 


Part II.— Parishes each electing One Member of the Metropolitan Board 


of Works, 

Members. Members. 
Paddington . . 72/|St. George the Martyr, South- 
St. Matthew, Bethnal-green . 48 wark . « « 48 


St. Mary Newington, Surrey . 72 | Bermondsey. . . 36 

Camberwell, including Peckham84 | St. George in the East. . . 36 

St. James, Westminster . . 48 | St. Martin in the Fields . . 36 

St. James and St. John, Clerk- Hamlet of Mile End Old Town 8+ 
enwell . . 72 | Woolwich. 

Chelsea. . . - . Rotherhithe. 


Kensington, St. Mary Abbot - 84 | St. John, Hampstead. 
St, Luke e e 48 
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ScHEDULE B.—PARISHES UNITED INTO DISTRICTS FOR THE PURPOSES 


oF THE 
Part I.—Districts each electing One Member of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, 

Name Members | Name Members 
of Parishes. to be of Parishes. to be 
District. elected. | District. elected. 

Whitechapel :— Holborn :— 
St. Mary, Whitechapel . 27 St. Sepulchre, in the 
Christchurch, Spitalfields 12 county of Middlesex . 6 
St. Botolph without Ald- Saffron Hill, Hatton Gar- 
gate, in the county of den, Ely Rents, and 
Middlesex. . . . 6 Ely Place . . . 9 
Holy Trinity, Minories. 1 The liberty of Glasshouse 
St. Katherine, precinct of 1 Yard 21 
Mile End New Town, — 
hamlet of . . 6 Total. . 49 
Liberty of Norton Folgate 3 | st. Giles:— 
Old Artillery Ground ‘St. Giles in the Fields . 27 
Tower, districtof + . 1 St. George, Bloomsbury. 21 
Total . . 58 
St. Margaret . . . 30 | Strand :— 
St. John the Evangelist. 27 St.Anne,Soho . . . 18 
ae St. Paul,Covent-garden. 9 
Total. . .« 57 St. John the Baptist, Sa- 
Greenwich:— voy, or ean of the 
St. Paul, Deptford, includ- Savoy . 
ing Hatchaom . . . St. Mary-le-Strand 8 
St. Nicholas, Deptford . 6 St. Clement Danes . « 15 
Greenwich . . 30 Liberty ofthe Rolls. . 3 
Total. . . 57 Total. « . 49 
Wandsworth :— Fulham :— 
Clapham 18 St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Lower Tooting 3 Hammersmith. . . 24 
Streatham .. 9 Fulham . .... 15 
St. Mary, Battersea, in- -_ 
cluding Penge. 12 Total. 39 
Wandsworth. . . 9 
Putney, inelading Roe. g | Limehouse :-— 
t. John, Wapping . .- 8 
Hackney: | Paul, Shadwell 
Hackney... 5] Ratcliffe, hamlet of . . 
Newing- Total. . « 36 
-— | Poplar :— 
Total. . «. 57 All Saints, Poplar . . 24 
Holborn St.Mary,Stratford-le-Bow 9 
Holborn, St. George me St. Leonard, Bromley . 15 
Martyr. . . 24 _— 
St. Andrew above Bars . . 9 Total. . . 48 
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Part II.— Districts united for electing One Member each of the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works. 


Name Members | Name Members 
of Parishes, tobe | of Pari-hes. to be 
District. elected. District. elected. 
St. Saviour’s :— | Plumstead :— 
Christehurch. . 15 Charlton next Weolwich 9 
St. Saviour . . . . 6 Plumstead . . 12 
Liberty of the Clink. . 18 Eltham, including Mot- 
— tingham hamlet . 6 
uniied Total e . ° 39 Lee e e e e e e 9 
with Kidbrooke e e 
St. Olave :— united Total. . . 37 


St. Olave e 12 with 
St. Thomas, Southwark. 1 | Lewisham:— 


St. John, Horselydown . 15 Lewisham, including Sy- 
denham chapelry . 24 
Total. . 28 Hamletof Penge. . . 38 


Total. . « 27 


NUISANCES REMOVAL AND DISEASES PREVENTION, 
[18 and 19 Victorie, cap. 121—August 14, 1855.] 


An Act to consolidate and amend the Nuisance Removal and Diseases 
Prevention Acts, 1848 and 1849, 


The first and second clauses repeal the previous Acts (except as 
regards uncompleted proceedings), and define the interpretation of 
terms used m the Act. It is then divided into three parts; the first 
relates to the constitution of the local authority, the expenses of its 
execution, the description of the nuisances that may be dealt with under 
it, and the powers of entry. Part II. relates to the proceedings to be 
taken for the removal of nuisances. Part ILI. relates to the legal pro- 
cedure under the Act, such as serving of notices, recovery of penalties, 
appeals to quarter-sessions, &c. Under Part I. § 3 enacts that the 
Local Board of Health, wherever one is established, shall be the local 
authority ; but where there is none, the authority shall be vested in the 
following bodies, if any, in the order recited:—1. The corporation ; 2. 
The commissioners under an improvement Act; 38. The trustees or 
commissioners of highways; 4. A committee to be chosen by vestry, 
not more than twelve in number, and of which the surveyors of high- 
ways shall be members ex-officio; 5. The board of inspectors for light- 
ing or watching; 6. The guardians and overseers of the poor, with the 
surveyors of highways. In the city of London the local authority is to 
be the Commissioners of Sewers, and in Oxford and Cambridge the 
Commissioners for Local Improvements. In cases of vacancy in any 
of the preceding boards (§ 4) the vestry is to fill up the vacancy by 
election, but the remaining members are empowered to act; and any of 
such boards may appoint ($ 5) a committee from their own body to 
carry this Act into effect, of whom two shall be a quorum. In extra- 
parochial places having a population of not less than 200 (§ 6) a Nui- 
sances Removal Committee is to be annually elected in some day in 
Easter week; where the population is under 200, they are to be at- 
tached to and form part of the adjacent place having the largest 
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common boundary. § 7 provides for raising the funds for defraying 
the expenses of executing the Act, either from the general district 
rate, or the sewers rate, or the poor rate, according to the nature of 
the executive body. § 8 enacts that the word ‘ Nuisances” shall 
include “ any premises in such a state as to be a nuisance or injurious to 
health: any pool, ditch, gutter, watercourse, privy, urinal, cesspool, 
drain, or ashpit so foul as to be a nuisance_or injurious to health ; 
any animal so kept as to be a nuisance or injurious to health; any 
accumulation or deposit which is a nuisance or injurious to health; 
but accumulations or deposits necessary in carrying on a manufactory 
not to be deemed nuisances if not kept longer than necessary, and 
means are taken for protecting the public health.’’ The local authority 
(§ 9) is empowered to appoint a sanitary inspector, with a salary. 
Notice of nuisance (§ 10) may be given to the local authority by any 
person aggrieved thereby, or by two or more householders, or by any of 
the public officials of the district. The local authority has power given 
($ 11), by itself or its officer, to enter any premises where they have 
grounds for believing the existence of a nuisance, at any hour between 
9 a.M. and 6 P.M., to examine premises where nuisances exist, to as- 
certain the course of drains, and to execute or inspect works ordered 
by justices to be done under this Act; and to remove or abate a 
nuisance in case of non-compliance with or infringment of the order 
of justites, or to inspect or examine any carease, meat, poulty, game, 
flesh, fish, fruit, vegetables, corn, bread, or flour, under the powers 
and for the purposes of this Act, for which they may enter premises, 
without notice, at any hour during which business is carried on, 
Part II. commences with § 12, which provides that, having ascertained 
the existence of a nuisance, the local authority are to summon the 
offending party before any two justices of the peace, who, on satisfac- 
tory proof of the nuisance, shall issue an order for its abatement, and 
for the payment of all costs up to the time of making the order; and 
such justices may require the person on whom the order is made 
(§ 13), either occupier or owner, as the case may be, to provide suf- 
ficient privy accommodation, means of drainage or ventilation, or to 
pave, cleanse, or whitewash premises, or to fill up, drain, cleanse, or 
remove any cesspool, ditch, privy, urinal, ashpit, &e., which may be a 
nuisance or injurious to health; and also to make a prohibitive order 
against any future nuisance. A penalty (§ 14) of 10s. per day is in- 
flicted for default in executing the orders, and of 20s. for wilfully acting 
_ contrary to such orders, and the local authority is empowered to 
enter and remove or abate any nuisance so condemned er prohibited, 
charging the cost upon the offender; who, however (§ 15), has the 
right of appeal against the prohibitive order, as well (§ 16) as against 
any order in which structural works are required. Where owners or 
occupiers cannot be ascertained (§ 17) the order for the removal of a 
nuisance is to be addressed at once to the local authority, who are to 
defray the cost in the first instance out of the funds provided by this 
Act. The manure or any matter er thing removed by the local an- 
thority (§ 18) is to be sold by auction, due notice being given of such 


sale, and the money received to be carried to the amount of the costs . 


defrayed; the surplus, if any, to be paid to the owner. All reasonable 

costs and expenses of works (§ 19) are to be paid by the person on 

whom the order is made, and may be recovered in the County Court 

or before two justices, the premises always remaining liable for the 

charges, which, however, must not exceed one year’s rials but 
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in case of any frivolous or unfounded complaint, the justices may order 
costs to be paid by the complainant, whether an individual or the 
local authority. On non-payment of costs and expenses (§ 20) the 
justices may issue a warrant to be levied by distress or sale. Sur- 
veyors of highways (§ 21) are to cleanse and keep open ditches, drains, 
and watercourses adjoining any highway, but the local authority (§ 22) 
may cover and improve open ditches wherever used as sewers. A 
penalty of 200/. (§ 23) is imposed for suffering gas-washings to flow 
into any stream, aqueduct, or reservoir for water, such penalty (§ 24) 
to be sued for within six months of the offence ; and an additional 
penalty of 20/. per day (§ 25) is imposed for a continuance of the 
offence after notice has been given. The sanitary inspector (§ 26), 
who is to examine all sorts of food, may order its destruction if found 
unfit for use, and the person to whom it belonged, or in whose posses- 
sion it was found, is liable to a penalty not exceeding 10/. As to 
nuisances arising in cases of ndxious trades or businesses, such as 
tallow-melting, soap-making, slaughter-houses, &c., if two legally 
qualified medical practitioners certify that it is a nuisance or injurious 
to health, the local authority is to bring the case before two justices in 
session, and if the nuisance appear to them to be established, and that 
the person carrying on the business has not used the hest practicable 
means for counteracting such nuisance, they shall inflict a summary 
penalty of not more than 5/. nor less than 40s.; for a second offence a 
penalty of 10/., and for each succeeding offence the double of the last 
penalty, but so that the highest amount do not exceed 200/.: an ap- 
peal, however (§ 28), is allowed to a superior court. If the medical 
officers of health, or, if none, two medical practitioners, certify that any 
house, the inhabitants of which consist of more than one family, is 
overcrowded, the local authority is to take proceedings before the 
justices to abate such overcrowding, and the justices may inflict a 
penalty not exceeding 40s., on the occupiers of such house. Part III., 
§§ 31 to 46, detail as we have said the legal proceedings for the re- 
covery of penalties, &c., with two or three exceptional clauses, saving 
the rights of Sewers’ Commissioners, the interference with navigable 
rivers or canals, mill-streams, &c. A number of forms are given in 
schedules, these with an annotated edition of the Act have been pub- 


‘lished by W. G. Lumley, Esq. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS. 
[18 and 19 Victoriew, cap. 122.—August 14, 1855.] 
An Act to amend the Laws relating to the construction of Buildings in the 
Metropolis and its Neighbourhood, 


This Act extends to all places within the limits of the Act for the 
Better Local Management of the Metropolis. It is divided into five 
parts. The first relates to the regulation and supervision of buildings ; 
the second to dangerous structures ; the third to party structures (that 


_ is, to premises belonging to more than one owner); the fifth to the 


repeal of former Acts and to temporary provisions. The whole is 
chiefly confined to technical details as to the thickness of walls in rela- 
tion to height, to recesses and openings in walls, to valves and fiues, 
but all with reference to the due ventilation, and to security from fire. 
The clauses of most general interest are—that in every public build- 
ing (§ 22), and in every other building containing more than 125,000 
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éubic feet and used as a dwelling-house, the floors of the lobbies, 
windows, corridors, passages, and landings, and also the stairs, shall 
be of stone or other fire-proof material, carried by supports of fire- 
proof material; every habitable room constructed hereafter is to be 
at least seven feet high from the floor to the ceilings, except attics in 
the roof, of which not less than one-half the area is to be of that height 
and cellars, which are to be as directed in the Local Management Act, 
any ove suffering a room not so constructed to be inhabited incurs a 
penalty of 20s, for every day or night in which the room is so used: 
no shop-front (§ 26) to project more than five inches beyond the external 
wall of the building, and no cornice of such shop-front more than 
thirteen inches, in any street or alley of a less width than thirty feet ; 
where the street is wider the shop-front may project ten inches and the 
cornice eighteen, but no more; the roof, flat, or gutter of every build- 


ing, and every balcony, verandah, shop-front, or other projection, 


must be so arranged and constructed, and so supplied with gutters and 
pipes, as to prevent the water therefrom from dropping upon or running 


over any public way: §§ 69 to 81 provide that on the surveyor certify- 


ing that any premises are in a dangerous state, the Commissioners may 
shore them up, place a hoard for the protection of passengers, and give 
notice to the owners to pull down or secure the same; if not complied 
with, the justices may make an order for the Commissioners to execute 
the same, as they may also if the owner cannot be found, and the 
premises are liable, and may be sold to defray costs if they are not 
otherwise discharged ; the justices are empowered also to issue an order 
for removing the inmates from any structure declared dangerous, 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 
[18 and 19 Victoria, cap. 126—August 14, 1855.] 


An Act for diminishing Expense and Delay in the Administration of 
Criminal Justice in certain Cases. 

Power is given by this Act to any two or more justices in petty 
session (§ 1), or to any metropolitan or stipendiary police magistrate 
acting singly (§ 16), to decide summarily in cases of simple larceny, 
where the value of the thing stolen does not exceed 5s., or in cases of 
attempts at simple larceny, if the parties accused consent; but if they 
do not consent, the cases are to be dealt with as if this Act had not 
passed ; in case of consent, the charge is then to be entered in writing 
(§ 2), and if the person accused pleads guilty, he is to be summarily 
condemned to the punishment provided by law; but if he pleads not 
guilty, the case is to be gone into, witnesses are to be examined, and 
the accused may have (§ 4) the assistance of an attorney or a counsel. 
And where a person is charged with a simple larceny, exceeding 5s. in 
value, he may plead guilty (§ 3), and be sentenced forthwith, but he 
must be warned that he is not obliged to plead. The magistrates 
before whom the case is heard (§ 5) have power to remand persons for 
a further examination; forfeited recognizances (§ 6) are to be trans- 
mitted to the Clerk of the Peace, and convictions (§ 7) and other pro- 
ceedings are to be returned to the quarter-sessions. The justices under 
this Act (§ 8) may order the restitution of property stolen or obtained 
by false pretences; and they may also order (§ 14) the payment of 
experses, Every petty session for the purposes of this Act (§ 9) must 
be an open court, and due notice is to be given of the time and place 
of its holding. Convictions under this Act (§ 11) to have the same’ 
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effect as a conviction on indictment, except that it shall not be attended 
with any forfeiture ; the proceedings (§ 12) are to be a bar to any 
further proceedings, and no conviction (§ 13) to be quashed for want of 
form or defect therein, In cases of injury to property (§ 22), the 
justices may award a sum of money to be forfeited, and paid as com- 
pensation to the parties aggrieved, although they may have been 
examined as witnesses. The other clauses refer to the giving com- 
pensation to Clerks of the Peace for loss of fees, to the increasing the 
salary of the chief metropolitan police magistrate, and for the payment 
of clerks of assize by salaries, and not by fees, 


BURIALS, 
{18 and 19 Victorie, cap. 128.—August 14, 1855.] 


An Act further to amend the Laws concerning the Burial of the Dead in 
England. 


Orders in Council for the discontinuance of burials in any burying- 
place may (§ 1) be varied or altered by similar orders. After an order 
for discontinuance, any person burying any body (§ 2), or assisting in 
the burial, in any church, chapel, or burying-place, is rendered liable 
to a penalty, upon summary conviction before two magistrates, of a 
sum not exceeding 10]. By §3 power is given to churchwardens to 
call vestry-meetings for the purpose of determining whether a burial- 
ground shall be provided ; and also when an order for the discontinuance 
of burials has issued, or upon notice of an application to the Privy 
Council for such a purpose. Vacancies in the Burial Board (§ 4) are 
to be filled up by the vestry within a month, but the former enactment 
for the monthly meeting of the Board is repealed by § 5. If the vestry 
refuse or neglect to authorise the expenditure of such sums as the 
Burial Board declares to be necessary for providing and laying out a 
burial-ground, and building the necessary chapels therein, the Board 
(§ 6) are to represent the same to the Secretary ‘of State, who may then 
authorise the Board to expend such sums as may be necessary, without 
any further resort to the vestry; the money to be raised as provided 
by previous Acts, and to be as valid, as well as the contracts, &c., as if 
the sanction of the vestry had been given, . All fees, payments, &c., to 
ke received by the Burial Board (§ 7) are to be subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of State, who (§ 8) may direct the inspection of any 
burial-ground or cemetery to ascertain its condition and regulations, 
and any interruption of the inspector subjects the offender, on summary 
conviction, to a penalty not to exceed 10/. By § 9 the previous enact- 
ment, that no new burial-ground is to be opened within 200 yards of 
any dwelling-house without the consent of the owner, is repealed, and 
the distance is reduced to 100 yards. A vestry (§ 10) may resolve, if 
unanimous, that a new burial-ground shall be held and used in like 
manner as the old burial-ground, and have no unconsecrated portion ; 
but at any time after ten years, due notice being given, the vestry may 
provide separately an unconsecrated ground. In the case of united 
parishes (§ 11) the Burial Board is to be appointed, and the expenses 
of providing a new burial-ground, in proportion to the rated value of 
the property in the several parishes; or any township or other district 
(§ 12) which may have a separate burial-ground, may appoint its own 
Burial Board, in the same way as parishes, by its vestry or meeting in 
the nature of a vestry; and where such district does not maintain its 
owa poor (§$ 13), but forms part of a larger district for that purpose, 
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the Burial Board may levy such additional rate for the payment of 
their expenses as may be necessary. On a representation from three- 
fourths of the vestry to the Secretary of State ($ 14), that a chapel for 
persons not members of the Church of England is not required, he may 
dispense with the obligation of building any such chapel. No land 
(§ 15) purchased for the purposes of this Act is to be assessed to local 
rates at a higher value than it bore before the purchase. Separate 
Burial Boards (§ 16), where the burial-grounds adjoin, may contract 
with each other for the common use of the chapels; and ground pur- 
chased, but not required at the time for a burial-ground (§ 17), may 
be let, with a power of re-entry on giving six months’ notice. The 
Burial Boards (§ 18) are entrusted with the power of keeping closed 
burial-grounds in decent order, and of keeping up walls, fences, &c. 
Where the Local Board of Health (§ 19) is also a Burial Board, this 
Act is not to limit or abridge their powers, which they may exercise 
(§ 20) concurrently with the powers given by this Act, or by the 
previous Burial Acts, which Acts (§ 21), ze. the 16th and 17th Vict., 
cap. 134, and.17 and 18 Vict., cap. 87, are to be construed together 
with this as one Act. [A collected edition of this and the previous 
Burial Acts, with annotations and schedules of forms required, has been 
published by J. J. Scott, Esq. ] 


DWELLINGS FOR LABOURING CLASSES. 
[1$ and 19 Victorie, cap. 132,—August 14, 1855.] 
An Act for facilitating the Erection of Dwelling-houses for the Labouring 


Classes, 


By § 1 the short title of the Act is declared to be, “‘ The Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act, 1855.” By § 2 any number of persons, not less than 
six, may form themselves into a company for the purpose of erecting 
such dwelling-houses, on signing articles in a form prescribed; which 
articles ($3) are to be registered with the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies; upon being registered, such company to be deemed a bod 
corporate, with a common seal, but no registration to be made until the 
registrar is satisfied that three-fourths of the proposed capital has been 
subscribed, and that ten per cent. upon such capital has been paid up; 
the registrar (§ 4) shall then grant a certificate, which is to be held as 
evidence of the incorporation. The objects of the company (§ 6) is 
strictly confined to the providing such dwellings, to be let by the week 
or month, or demised on lease for a term not exceeding twenty-one 
years, but a company may not hold more than ten acres of land at one 
time without the licence of the Board of Trade. All such dwellings 
must (§ 7), as respects drainage, ventilation, supply of water, and 
necessary conveniences, be constructed and provided in such manner as 
may be approved by the General Board of Health, and shall be main- 
tained by the company in good and sufficient repair; and any person 
appointed by the General Board of Health may at all reasonable times 
inspect any such dwellings. The company may provide by their 
articles (§ 8) that their capital may be increased, that no premium be 
taken for a lease, that the interest of a lessee shall not exceed 21 years, 
and that the interest of a lessee shall not be disposed of without the con- 
sent of the directors; if so provided, the provisions to be binding, but 
not otherwise. Where dwellings are to be let only to lodgers by the 
week or month (§ 9), the company may, when half the subscribed 
capital is paid up, borrow an amount not exceeding one-third of the 
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subscribed capital upon the security of their property, but not to borrow 
in any other case. The dwellings (§ 10), with the gardens, if any, must 
be divided into such parcels as may be held in distinct occupations, all 
such parcels to be numbered; and the interest of lessees to be deemed 
shares held in a capital consisting of the dwelling-houses of the com- 
pany. The company ($11) have power to purchase the interest of 
lessees, and to hold the premises as if no lease had been made. If any 
funds of the company are advanced by way of loan, or for any purpose 
other than that for which the company was established, every director 
($ 12) is declared liable, at the suit of any shareholder or other person, 
in addition to replacing the fund, to a penalty of not more than the sum 
advanced nor less than one-half, to be paid for his own use to the person 
suing. If any dwelling (§ 13) is insufficiently drained or ventilated, 
badly supplied with water, or in bad repair, the General Board of 
Health are to serve a notice on the company, and if not rectified within 
a reasonable time, a penalty not exceeding 5/. per day is inflicted; and 
the justice by whom the penalty is adjudged may order the whole or 
any part to be laid out on the necessary works; or the General Board 
may do the works, and recover the expenses by process at law; but a 
power of appeal is allowed. The obstructing of the inspector of the 
General Board’ of Health subjects the offender toa penalty for each 
offence not exceeding 5/. ‘The Land Clauses Consolidation Act (§§ 5 
and 15) is to apply to this; penalties (§$ 16) are to be recovered under 
the 11 and 12 Vict., cap. 43; and (§ 17) the Act does not extend to 
Scotland. 


LIMITED LIABILITY. 
[18 and 19 Victorie, cap. 133.—August 14, 1855.] 


An Act for limiting the Liability of Members of certain Joint Stock 
Companies. 


By §$ 1 any joint stock company to be formed under the 8 Vict., 
cap. 110 (other than an assurance company), with a capital to be di- 
vided into shares of a nominal value not less than 10/. each, may obtain 
a certificate of complete registration with limited liability upon com- 
plying with the conditions following, in addition to doing all other 
matters and things now required in order to obtain a certificate of com- 
plete registration ; that is to say— 

‘1. The promoters shall state on their returns to the office for pro- 
visional registration that such company is proposed to be formed with 
limited liability. 

“* 2. The word ‘ Limited’ shall be the last word of the name of the 
company. 

“3, The deed of settlement shall contain a statement to the effect that 
the company is formed with limited liability. 

** 4, The deed of settlement shall be executed by shareholders, not less 
than 25 in number, holding shares to the amount in the aggregate of at 
least three-fourths of the nominal capital of the company, and there 
shall have been paid up by each of such shareholders on account of his 
shares not less than 20/. per cent. 

“5. The payment of the above per-centage shall be acknowledged in 
or endorsed on the deed of settlement, and the fact of the same having 
been bond fide so paid shall be verified by a declaration of the promoters, 
or any two of them, made in pursuance of the Act 6 Wm. IV., cap. 62.” 

Any joint stock company (§ 2) now or hereafter registered, under 
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the 8 Wm. IV., cap. 43, or constituted under private Acts. of Parlia- 
ment (§ 3), may, with the consent of not less than three-fourths of its 
shareholders, on satisfying the registrars of its perfect solvency, and 
complying with the other regulations, obtain a certificate of limited 
liability. Every company so certified (§ 4) is to have its name legibly 
displayed at its place of business, and upon all bills of exchange, 
cheques, bills of parcels, &c.; and non-compliance (§ 5) subjects the 
company to a penalty not exceeding 5/. per day for not having the 
name on its premises, and of 50/., in addition to personal liability, on 
every person issuing a bill of exchange, cheque, bill of parcels, &c. 
without such name. Every increase in the amount of capital must be 
notified to the registrar (§ 6); and no increase will be registered unless 
it be proved to the registrar that a deed has been executed by share- 
holders of not less than 101. each to the amount of three-fourths of the 
increased capital, and that not less than 20 per cent. of such increased 
capital has been paid up; and if any such increase be advertised or 
otherwise treated as part of capital before such registration, every di- 
rector will incur a penalty of 50/. The members of a duly certificated 
company (§ 7) are freed from any personal liability beyond what is 
afterwards provided. In case of execution or other process against the 
property of a company (§ 8), if it be not found sufficient, the process 
may be issued against any shareholders to the extent of the portions of 
their shares not then paid up; but no process to issue against any share- 
holder except by an order of the Court, or of a judge of the Court, in 
which the action may have been brought. If the directors shall declare 
a dividend (§ 9) when the company is known to be insolvent, each di- 
rector consenting thereto shall be jointly and severally liable, but not 
beyond the amount of the dividend so made; if any director be absent, 
or file an objection in writing with the clerk, he is to be exempt from 
liability. Notes or obligations of shareholders (§ 10) are not to be 
received in payment of calls, and no loans are to be made to them; and 
any Officer receiving or making such, and the directors, are declared 
jointly and severally liable for all such sums, with interest, as may be 
deficient. The rights of creditors of existing companies (§ 11) are con- 
tinned. The change of name of a company, under the regulations of 
this Act (§ 12), is not to affect the rights of such company or of other 
parties. When a company, acting under a certificate of limited lia- 
bility (§ 13), has lost three-fourths of its subscribed capital, the trading 
is forthwith to cease, and the directors are to take proper steps for dis- 
solving the company. Auditors (§ 15) are to be appointed for such 
companies, subject to the approval of the Board of Trade. Every pecu- 
niary penalty (§ 16) to be deemed a debt to the Crown, and recoverable 
accordingly. The Act does not apply to Scotland. 


MEMORANDUM. 


[The following List contains the Titles of the Public Acts of the 
Session not included in the foregoing Abstracts. | 


1. To enable her Majesty to accept the services of the Militia out of 
the United Kingdom, for the vigorous prosecution of the war. 
_ 4, To amend the Act for limiting the time of service in the Army. 

5. To apply the sum of 3,300,000/. out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the service of the year ending March 31, 1855. 

6. To apply the sum of 20,000,000/. out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the service of the year 1855, 
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7. To extend to Ireland the provisions of the 18th section of the 
Common Law Procedure Act, 1854. 

8. For raising the sum of 17,183,C00/. by Exchequer Pills for the 
service of the year 1855, 

10. To enable a third Principal Secretary and a third Under Sccre- 
tary of State to sit in the House of Commous. 

11. For punishing Mutiny and Desertion, and for the better payment 
of the Army and their Quarters. 

12. For the regulation of her Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces while 
on shore. 

13. To explain and amend the Lunacy Regulation Act, 1853. 

15. For the better protection of Purchasers against Judgments, Crown 
Debts, Cases of Lis pendeiis, and Life Annuities or Rent-charges, 

16. To authorise the letting parts of the Royal Forests of Dean and 
Li bevccgal and certain other parts of the hereditary possessions of the 
Srown. 

17. To carry into effect a convention between her Majesty and the 
King of Sardinia. 

18. For raising the sum of 16,000,00C1, by way of Annuities. 

19. To remove doubts as to the Commissions of Officers of Militia in 
Ireland who have omitted to deliver unto the Clerk of the Peace de- 
scriptions of their qualifications, and to indemnify them against the 
consequences of such omission, and to amend the Law relating to the 
Militia in Ireland. 

23. To alter in certain respects the Law of Intestate Moveable Suc- 
cession in Scotland. 

25. To allow Affirmations or Declarations to be made instead of 
Oaths in certain cases in Scotland. 

26. To continue an Act of 13 and 14 Vict., for enabling the Judges 
of the Courts of Common Law at Westminster to alter the Forms of 
Pleading. 

28. To provide that the Property or Income Tax payable in respect 
of the income from Ecclesiastical Property in Ireland shall be a deduc- 
tion in estimating the value of such property for the purpose of taxa- 
tion by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

29. To make further provision for the Registration cf Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages in Scotland, 

30, To empower the Commissioners of Sewers to expend on House 
Drainage a certain sum out of the moneys borrowed by them on security 
of the rates, and also to give to the said Commissioners certain other 
powers for the same purpose. 

31, To confirm the Incorporation of the Borough of Brighton. 

32. To amend and extend the Jurisdiction of the Stannary Court. 

33. To prevent doubts as to the validity of certain proceedings in the 
House of Commons. 

35. To continue the Act for extending for a limited time the provi- 


sion for Abatement of Income Tax in respect of Insurance on Lives. 


36. To repeal the Stamp Duties payable on Matriculation and De- 
grees in the University of Oxford. 

87. To apply the sum of 10,000,000/. out of the Consolidated Fund 
to the service of the year 1855. 

38. To allow Spirit of Wine to be used Daty-free in the Arts and 
Manufactures of the United Kingdom. 

39. To facilitate Grants of Lauds and Tenements for the purpose of 
Religious Worship and other purposes connected therewith. 
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40. For further promoting the establishment of free Public Libraries 
and Museums in Ireland. 

41, For abolishing the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts of 
England and Wales in suits for defamation. 

42, To enable British Diplomatic aud Consular Agents abroad to ad- 
minister Oaths and do Notarial Acts. 

43, To enable Infants, with the approbation of the Court of Chan- 
cery, to make binding Settlements of their Real and Personal Estate on 
Marriage. 

45. For further assimilating the practice in the County Palatine of 
Lancaster to that of other counties with respect to the Trial of Issues 
from the Superior Courts at Westminster. 

46. For disafforesting the Forest of Woolmer. 

47, To continue an Act of the 18 Vict., for charging the Maintenance 
of certain Poor Persous in Unions in England and Wales upon the Com- 
mon Fund. 

48. For the better administration of justice in the Cinque Ports. 

49. To indemnify such persons in the United Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for offices and employments, and to ex- 
tend the time limited for those purposes respectively. 

; 50. To amend the provisions of the Court of Exchequer (Ireland) 

ct, 1850. 

51. To continue the exemption of Inhabitants from liability to be 
rated as such in respect of Stock in Trade or other property to the Relief 
of the Poor. 

52. To continue appointments under the Act for consolidating the 
Copyhold and Inclosure Commissions, and for completing proceedings 
under the Tithe Commutation Acts. 

56. To repeal the Acts of Parliament now in force respecting the dis- 
posal of the Waste Lands of the Crown in her Majesty’s Australian 
Colonies, and to make other provision in lieu thereof. 

57. Further to amend the laws relating to the Militia in England. 

58. To better enable the Chancellor aud Council of the Duchy of 
Lancaster to sell and purchase Land on behalf of her Majesty, her heirs 
and successors, in right of the said Duchy of Lancaster. 

facilitate Inquiries of Commissioners of Endowed Schools in 
reland, 

60. For excepting Gold Wedding Rings from the operation of the 
Act of the last session relating to the Standard of Gold and Silver 
Wares, and from the exemptions contained in other Acts relating to 
Gold Wares, 

62. To amend an Act of the 18 Vict., to amend the Laws for the 
better Prevention of the Sale of Spirits by Unlicensed Persons, and for 
the suppression of Illicit Distillation in Ireland. 

64. ‘To settle Annuities on Emily Harriet Lady Raglan and Richard 
eel Fitzroy Lord Raglan, and the next surviving heir male of his 
body. 

65. To amend the Dublin Carriage Acts. 

66. To render valid certain Marriages in Christ Church, in the 


chapelry of Todmorden, and parish of Rochdale, in the counties of | 


Laneaster and York. 


69. To discontinue the taking of Toll on the Turnpike Roads leading 
from the City of Dublin, and on the Turnpike Road from Kinnegad to 
Athlone, and to provide for the maintenance of such roads as public 
roads, and for the discharge of the debts due thereon, and other purposes, 

71, To authorise the Commissioners of the Treasury to make ar- 
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rangements concerning certain Loans advanced by way of relief to the 
Islands of Antigua, Nevis, and Montserrat. : 

an 72. For legalizing and preserving the restored Standards of Weights 
f and Measures. 

om 73. To extend the period for applying for a Sale under the Acts for 
{ facilitating the Sale and Transfer of Incumbered Estates in Ireland. 

7 74. To enable Grand Juries of Counties in Ireland to present for 
v payment of expenses in certain cases. 

Bi 75. To continue certain temporary provisions concerning Ecclesias- 
: tical Jurisdiction in England. 

am 76. To continue an Act of the 5 and 6 Vict., for amending the Law 
A relative to Private Lunatic Asylums in Ireland. 

wg 77. To give effect to a Convention between her Majesty and the 
United States of America. 

80. To ratify conditional Agreements entered into by the Commis- 
sioners of her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings; and to vest in 
fan the said Commissioners certain property situate near the College of 

Ba Edinburgh, in the City of Edinburgh, together with the General Register 
iW House in the said city, and all lands held therewith; and to enable the said 
Commissioners to acquire certain property near the Palace of Holyrood. 

81. To amend the law concerning the certifying and registering of 


oy Places of Religious Worship in England. 

at 82. To abolish certain payments charged on the Consolidated Fund 

oat in favour of the Provost and Fellows of Trinity,College, Dublin, and of 
Po { certain Professors in the said College ; and to repeal the Stamp Duties 


payable on Matriculations and Degrees in the University of Dublin. 4 
i 83. be continue certain Acts for regulating Turnpike Roads in | 
Treland. 
i 85. For carrying into effect the engagements between her Majesty } 
and certain Chiefs of the Sherbro Country, near Sierra Leone, in Africa, 

oi for the more effectual suppression of the Slave Trade. 

ae: _ 89. To amend the provisions of the Huddersfield Burial Ground Act, 
1852. 

i ; 91. To facilitate the erection and maintenance of Colonial Light- 

‘aa houses, and otherwise to amend the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854. 

te 92. For appropriating the corps of the prebend or portion of Nether- 

j hall Ledbury, in the diocese and county of Hereford, and for constitut- 

a. ing the living of Ledbury a rectory with cure of souls, and for aug- 

a) menting the endowments thereof. 

93. To amend certain Acts relating to the Court of Judicature of 

} Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, and Malacca, and to the Supreme 

i Courts of Judicature in India. 

H 95. To enable the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Works and Public 

1 | Buildings to provide additional offices for the public service in or near 
Downing-street, Westminster. 
98. To continue certain Turnpike Acts in Great Britain. 4 
i 99. To enable her Majesty to carry into effect a Convention made 

: between her Majesty, his Majesty the Emperor of the French, and his 

; Imperial Majesty the Sultan. 

4 ; “ To amend the law concerning the qualification of Officers of the 

4 ilitia. 

102. To confirm certain provisional orders made under an Act of the 

_- 15 Vict.. to facilitate arrangements for the Relief of Turnpike Trusts. i 
.. 103. To amend an Act of the last session of Parliament relating to | 
| : the Sale of Spirits by Unlicensed Persons and Illicit Distillation in Ire- 


land; and also to repeal so much of an Act of the 3 and 4 Wm. IV. as 
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requires persons applying for Licences for the Sale of Beer, Cider, o 
Spirits by Retail in Ireland, to enter into a bond with sureties. 

104. For the regulation of Chinese Passenger Ships. 

105. To amend the Lunatic Asylums Act, 1853, and the Acts passed 
in the 9 and 17 Vict., for the regulation of the Care and Treatment of 
Lunatics. 

106. To suspend the making of Lists and the Ballots for the Militia 
of the United Kingdom. 

107. To authorise the Commissioners of the Treasury to make ar- 
rangements concerning a certain Loan advanced by way of relief to the 
Island of Tobago. 

109. To make further provisions for the repayment of advances out 
of the Consolidated Fund for the erection and enlargement of Asylums 
for the Lunatic Poor in Ireland, and to amend the laws with reference 
to the repayments in case of change of districts, and the appointment 
of Commissioners of General.Control and Correspondence. 

110. To authorise the application of certain sums granted by Par- 
liament for Drainage and other works of public utility in Ireland, 
towards the completion of certain navigations undertaken in connexion 
with drainages, and to amend the Acts for promoting the drainage of 
lands and improvements in connexion therewith in Ireland. 

111. To amend the law relating to Bills of Lading. 

112. To continue an Act of the 11 Vict., for the better prevention of 
Crime and Outrage in certain parts of Ireland. 

113. To extend the provisions of an Act of the 14 and 15 Vict., for 
rebuilding the Bridge over the river Ness, at Inverness. 

114. For the transfer of Licences of Public-houses in Ireland, 

115. To continue and amend the Public Health Act, 1854. 

117. For transferring to one of her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State the powers and estates vested in Principal Officers of the Ordnance. 

123. To defray the charge of the pay, clothing, and contingent and 
other expenses of the Disembodied Militia in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
to grant allowances in certain cases to Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, 
Paymasters, Quartermasters, Surgeons, Assistant Surgeons, Surgeons’ 
Mates, and Serjeant-Majors of the Militia; and to authorise the em- 
ployment of the Non-commissioned Officers. 

124. To amend the Charitable Trusts Act, 1853. 

125, To confirm provisional orders of the General Board of Health, 
applying the Public Health Act (1848) to the districts of Middles- 
brough, Windhill, Christchurch, Keighley, Tunstall, and Toxteth Park, 
and for alteration of the boundaries of the district of Romford. 

127. To make better provision for the union of contiguous Benefices, 
and to facilitate the Building and Endowing of new Churches in 
spiritually destitute districts. 

129, To apply a sum out of the Consolidated Fund and the Surplus of 
Ways and Means to the service of the year 1855, and to appropriate 
the a aa granted in this session of Parliament. 

130. For raising the sum of 7,000,000/. by Exchequer Bills and Ex- 
chequer Bonds, for the service of the year 1855. 

131. To render more secure the conditions upon which money is ad- 
vanced out of the Parliamentary Grant for the purposes of Education. 

134. To make further provision for the more speedy and efficient 
despatch of business in the High Court of Chancery, and to vest in the 
Lord Chancellor the ground and buildings of the said Court situate in 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, with powers of leasing and sale 
thereof, 
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*,* Fractional sums are omitted in some instances. 


1. — Finance. 


VIIT.—ABSTRACTS or PARLIAMENTARY DOCUMENTS, &c. 


An Account of the Net Puniic Income of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland in the year ended Jan, 5, 1855, and of the 


ExPENDITURE for the same period, 
INCOME OR REVENUE. 


Orpinary REVENUE AND Receirts. £. s. d- 
Excise © «© © « «© «© 16,129,843 9°8 
Stamps. . . © © « 10 0 
Property Tax © «© © «67,456,025 2 8 
Post Office . © « « « 1,288,283 17 4 
Crown Lands e e e e 571 16 8 
Duties on Pensions and Salaries . 2,348 11 7 
Small Branches, Hereditary Revenues of the Crown 8,256 17 0 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices . 2 « 88,567 4 3 

OTHER RECEIPTS. 

Produce of the Sale of Old Stores, and other extra 

Receipts. © © © © © © 386,095 17 10 
Imprest and other Moneys . . 149,922 18 1 
Money received from the East India Company - * 60,000 0 0 
Total Income . . . 56,737,132 18 3 
Excess of Expenditure over Income. . . 8,209,059 4 5 
£59,946,192 8 

EXPENDITURE. 

Funpep DEsr. 

Interest and Management of the Permanent Debt. 23,380,999 17. 6 
Unrunpep Dent. 

Interest on Exchequer Ponds . . « 111,975 11 2 
Interest on Exchequer Bills ape) oe 378,486 8 9 
Civil List . . . 400,882 10 0 

Annuities and Pensions for Civil, Naval, Military, 

and Judicial Services, &c., charged by various 
Acts of Parliament on the Consolidated Fund . 847,779 6 8 
Salaries and Allowances . . . «© « 223,503 18 1 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions . .« 148,409 17 3 
Courts of Justice . . ° 702,582 11 10 
Miscellaneous Charges on the Consolidated Fund ° 191,885 7 5 
Vote of Credit—War with Ruads 500,000 0 

Civil Services, chargeable on the Annual Grants of 
Parliament . «© «© «© « « 5,624,106 12 10 
Kaffr War. . . 30,000 0 
Unclaimed Dividends (more than receiv 539 7 0 
Total Expenditure . . . « «£59,946,192 2 8 
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Torat Amount of the Net REVENUE and of the UnrreD 


KINGDOM, with the SureLus or Dericinncy of REVENUE. 
Surplus. 
£, 


Revenue, 
47,567,565 
48,084,359 
46,965,630 
52,582,817 
54,003,753 
53,060,354 
53,790,138 
51,546,264 
53,388,717 
52,951,749 
52,810,680 
52,233, 006 
53,210,071 
54,430,344 
56,737,133 


Years. 


1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 


Expenditure. 


49,161,536 
50,185,729 
50,945,169 
51,139,513 
50,647,648 
49,242,713 
50,943,830 
54,502,948 
54,185,136 
50,853,623 
50,231,874 
49,506,610 
50,792,512 
51,174,839 
59,946,192 


1,443,304 
3,356,105 
3,817,641 
2,846,308 


2,098,126 
2,578,806 
2,726,396 
2,417,559 
3,255,505 


Deliciency. 


2,956,684 
796,419 


3,209,059 


IRELAND—REVENUE.—The net produce of the revenue of Ireland, 
for the year ending Jan. 5, 1855, was 5,434,806/.; of which 1,852,108/. 
was produced by Customs Duties; 2,208,580/. by Excise; 453,813/. by 
Stamps; 549,010/. by Property and Income Tax; 10,000/. by the Post 
Office ; 3007. by small branches of the Hereditary Revenue, and 360,995/. 
from miscellaneous sources, including repayment of advances. 


Income Tax.—In the year ending April 5, 1854, the total number of 
persons charged to the Income Tax, under Schedule D, in Great Britain 
was 265,796; the net amount was 2,057,924/.; of the total number 
20,544 were charged for incomes under 100/. a-year. In this schedule 
121,983 were charged for incomes between 100/. and 1501. a-year, pro- 
ducing the largest amount of tax of any one class, being 282,359/., on a 
gross income of 12,033,027/.; 39 persons are charged on incomes of 
50,0007. a-year and upwards. Under Schedule E, 69,588 persons are 
charged, 15,245 for incomes under 100/., and 53 for incomes exceeding 
5,000/. Under Schedule A, the amount raised is 2,888,658/.; under b, 
367,3311.; under C, 757,339/., but the numbers charged are not given, 
In Ireland, under Schedule D, 16,686 persons are charged ; 3,148 are 
below 100/. a-year, 22 are between 10,0001, and 50,000/., but none are 
above the last sum. Under Schedule FE, 4,127 persons are charged, of 
whom 1,695 are below 100]. a-year. The amounts for Ireland are, 
Schedule A, 333,927/.; B, 27,0801.; C, 42,327/.; D, 125,8221.; E, 
22,851]. The gross total was 6,991,149/.; of which 5,884,728]. was 
contributed by England, 554,414/. by Scotland, and 552,007/. by Ire- 
land. It is noticeable that Ireland is somewhat under Scotland. 


Taxes,—The estimated Amount of those Repealed or Reduced, and of 
those Imposed, from 1840 to 1854 inclusive, 
Taxes Repealed or Reduced. F 

£ 


1840. Postage. . . 1,249,000 
Other Taxes . 18,959 


Total . 


1,258,959 


1841. Rice in the Husk 
Other Taxes . 


Total . e 


21,832 
5,338 
27,170 


e 1,593,971 
2,101,370 
fy . 3,979,539 | 
oh] 
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1842. Coffee . . . 


Timber & Wood 
Export Duties . 
Other Customs 
Duties . 
Stage Coaches . 
Other Taxes . 


Total . . 


Timber & Wood 
Spirits, Ireland . 
Other Taxes . 


Total 


Coffee . ‘ 
Currants 
Wool .. . 
Marine _Insu- 
rances. 
Glass . . 
Other Taxes 


Total . 


Sugar . 
Molasses . 
Cotton, Raw. 
Coals, Export 
Duty... 
Other Customs 
Duties . . 
Auctions . . 
Glass 


Total . 


1846.* Butter & Cheese 


Silk Manufac- 
tures e 
Spirits 
Tallow. . . 
Woollen Manu- 
factures . 
Seed, Clover . 
Other Customs 
Duties 


Total . . 


201,113 
608,414 
109,778 


579, 639 
77,779 
19,643 


1,596,366 
126,453 
240,000 
45,368 


411,821 


86,174 


624,000 


4,546,306 


205,437 


162,985 
482,286 
101,966 


27,970 
36,077 


135,069 


1,151,790 


1847. 


1852. 


1853. Tea e 


£. 
Woods from 
reign Countries 
Sugar & Molasses 
tum 
Other Taxes. 
Total. . 844,885 
Copper Ore. 35,745 
Rum, British 
Possessions . 
Sugar & Molasses 
Wood, Foreign . 
Other Taxes . 


69,353 
258,854 
215,023 

6,988 


585,968 
355,257 
29,327 
4,214 


388 ,798 


331,073 
520,000 


Total. . 


Sugar & Molasses 
Oil and Sperm . 
Other Taxes . 


Total . . 


Sugar & Molasses 
Stamps. . . 
Bricks . . . 
Other Taxes . 8,078 


Total . . 1,310,151 
Window Duty . 1,878,800 
Coffee . . . 149,161 
Sugar & Molasses 359,804 
Wood & Timber, 

Foreign . . 


Total 


292,099 


2,679,864 
95,928 
9€8,877 
106,535 


Sugar & Molasses 


Butter & Cheese 
Sugar and Mo- 

lasses « e 
Raisins . . . 
Other Articles . 


78.793 

65,659 

279,610 
Total Customs 1,499,474 

Excise, Soap,&c. 1,171,000 
Stamps. . . 277,000 
Taxes, Assessed 800,000 
Total . 3,247,474 


* In 1846 the prohibitory duty on foreign sugar was also reduced, but as the expected 
result was an increase of revenue, it is not specified, 


119 
1848. 
— 
1844, 
95,816 
97,140 
101,959 
32,721 | 1850. | 
458,810 
1845. 2,309,857 
129,183 
682,042 | 1851. | 
115,438 
380,786 
305,000 Be 
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1854. Customs :— 
Tea 


Platting of Chip, 
and other Arti- 


cles . . 


Carried forward 


1840. Customs 5 per 
cent. . . 
Excise per 
cent. + 
Ditto, Spirits . 
Assessed Taxes 
10 per cent. . 
Postage, Aboli- 


tion of franking 
Other Taxes . 
Total . 


1841. None. 
1842. Income and Pro- 
perty Tax. 
Export Duty on 
Coals . . . 
Spirits, Ireland . 
Stamps, Ireland 
Other Taxes . 


Total . 


1843. None. 

1844, None. 

1845. Auctioneers’ and 
Appraisers’ Li- 
cences 


£. 


980, 5C€8 


983,107 


Brought forward 
Stamps—Bills of 

Exchange. 
Taxes, Assessed 


Total 


983,107 


11,060 
290,000 


1,284,107 


Taxcs Imposed, 
1846. Meal and Flour 2,000 
1,060,226 | 1847. None. 
438,000 | 1849. None. 
344,000 | 1850. None. 
1851. Inhabited House 
311,477 Duty . 600,060 
1852. None. 

118,567 | 1853. Customs . 16,383 
1,970 Excise (Spirits) 590,000 
— Stamps (Succes- 

2,274,240 sion Tax). . 2,000,000 

Property Tax . 750,000 

Total . . 3,356,383 

5,100,000 
1854. Customs :— 

141,930 Spirits . . 16,694 

240,000 Sugar and Mo- 

121,745 lasses . . 420,298 

26,314 Other Articles 3,651 
5,629,989 440,643 
Excise, Malt . 2,450,000 

Spirits. 450,000 
Income and Pro- 
perty Tax. . 6,614,000 
53,720 Total 9,954,643 


Lecacy AND Pronate Dury.—The amount of Legacy Duty paid in 
1854 was, in Great Britain, 1,458,211/., on a capital amounting to 
55,091,434/.; in Ireland, the duty was 71,078/., on a capital of 3,282,7271. 
In this return the succession duty, under the 16 and 17 Vict., cap. 51, is 
included. The stamp duty on Probates, Administrations, and Testa- 


mentary Inventories, in the same 
Scotland, and 72,175/. for Ireland. 


year, was 1,104,736/. for England and 
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Currency. 


Statement of the Arrairs of the BANK or ENGLAND, from the Weekly 
Returns of the undermentioned dates in 1854 and 1855. 


121 


IssuE DEPARTMENT. 
D2.—Notes issued eee 


Cr.—Government Debt . 
Other Securities . .. 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 


Nov.25,'54. 


Feb. 17,'55. 


May 12. | July 7. 


Sept. 29. 


£. 
27,102,620 


£. 
26,313,230 


£. | £. £. 
29,336, 510/30, 895, 085/26 368,255 


11,015,100 
2,984,900 


11,015,100: 


2,984,900 


11,015,100,11,015 100/11, 015,100 
2,934,900| 2,984,9 


2,984,900 


13, 102, 620/12, 313,230 15,336 510/16, 895,085 12,363,255 


Total. . . . . 29,336,510/30, 895,085.26, 368, 255 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Dr.—Proprietors’ Capital . . 000/14 ,553,000)14,553,000 

Res 3,176,199] 3,335,840] 3,165,785] 3,177,665) 3,670,125 
4,782,390) 4,898,602) 2,733,908) 6,852,350) 8,144,209 
9,715 205, 207;12,586,891/11,437 ,955 
1,044,770} $94,885) 1,028,140) 1,017,440] 1,001,743 


Public Deposits. 
Other De its oe @ 
Seven Days’ and other Bills 


Total eeeee#eee 
Cr.—Government Securities. 


Other Securities . . 
Notes 
Gold and Silver Coin 


Total... 


33,271, 668/33, 857 


3198 


33,686,040 


38,187,346 38,807,032 


11,461, 703/11,538,227 
13,850, 146/14,534 
7,352,646 

607,174 


11,016,374 
12,543,800 
7,067,075] 9,417,175 


607,658} 708,691 


13,757 ,224|12,125, 026 
13,328, 806)19,915,763 
10,412,335 

688,931 


6,195,570 
570,673 


33,271,668 


33,857 ,198]/33, 686,040 


38,187 ,346'38, 807 , 032 - 


Note Crircu.ation of the Unrrep Kinepom for the Months ending 
at the following dates in 1854 and 1855. 


Bank of England . 
Private Banks. . 
Joint Stock Banks 
Scotland, .. .. 
Ireland. ..e.- 


Nov. 25, ‘54. 


Feb. 17, ’55. 


May 12. 


July 7. 


Sept. 29. 


20,117,722 
3,946,163 
3,134,898 
4,451,908 
6,658,312 


19,595,825 
3,812,785 
3,006,434 
3,932,870 
6,785,690 


20, 12,578 
3,937,601 
3,151,878 
3,901,301 
6,342,250 


19,931,654 
3,776,702 
3,010,448 
4,115,907 
5,752,602 


19,859,174 
3,712,604 
3,022,045 
4,094,1C6 
5,900,012 


rie 


Total. 38,309,003 


36,587,941 


37,133,604 37,515, 608 36,607,818 


Co1naGE.—In the year 1854 there were coined— 
No. Value. 

s. 

3,589,611 0 

562,572 5 


Sovereigns . 
Half-sovereigns . 
Florins . . 
Shillings. . . 
Sixpences . . 
Groats . . . 
Fourpences . . 
Threepences. . 
Twopences . . 


3,589,611 


an & 


Pence . . 
Pence, ‘copper 
Halfpénce, do. 
Farthings, do. . 
Nalf-farthings, do. 


12,461,568 
6,504,960 
677,376 


{ 
i q 
| 
| 
| 
He 
| | = 
| q 
| 413 54,041 6 ry 
552,214 27,620 14 
840,116 21,002 18 
. 1,098,613 18,276 17 1 | 
4,158 69 6 
. 1,471,734 18,396 13 | 
4,752 39 12 | 
7,920 383 0 
| 6,827,520 28,448 
25,961 12 
6,776 
852 16 | 
F 
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III.— Trade, 


Imports of the Principat ARTICLES into the UnitTep KInGpom in 
the Year 1854. 
Butter e e e e e 


Cocoa . Ibs. 6,258,445 
Coffee, of or from British ‘Possessions: ° ° 99 48,934,814 
Foreign Countries 17,566,858 

Copper Ore’and Regulus tons 57,293 
Unwrought, and Wrought ¢cwts. 64, 266 

», Otherkinds . es 3,419,271 
Cotton, Raw . e Ibs. 887,335,904 
Dyeing Stuffs:—Indigo . - ¢cwis. 70,173 
Madder Root . 183, 666 
Eggs . number 122 ,242,523 
Flax, Dressed end Undre ssed ewts. 1,303,235 
», Other kinds . “5 58,656 
Raisins . ° ° 286 ,998 
Guano . ° . tons 235,111 
Hides, Tanned and Untanned 638 ,523 
Oil :—Fish e . e tuns 18,832 
Olive. ° ° ° . tuns 12,888 
Saltpetre and Cubic Nitre ewts 893,344 
“Flax and Linseed . qrs. 827,714 
Ribbons . 398,870 
Bandannoes and other Silk Handkerchiefs » pieces 500,529 
Skins: "Sheep, Undressed . number 779,373 
Tanned, Tawed, or Dressed * 49 621,423 

Lamb, Undressed 1,924,948 

Tanned, Tawed, or ‘Dressed 83,217 

Seal, in the Hair, Undressed. 661,552 
Goat, Undressed 585,143 

Tanned, Tawed, or Dressed ° 826,782 
Geneva . 184,182 
Other Foreign and Colonial Spirits * 259,670 
Spices :—Cassia Lignea . Ibs. 513,767 
Cinnamon e e e e 9 778, 193 
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Spices:—Cloves 
Pepp 

Sugar, a. British Possessions 

Foreign Countries 

Sugar, "Refined, and Candy 

Molasses. 

Tallow 

Tea ° 

Timber, not Sawn or Split Foreign 
British Possessions . 

Timber, Sawn or Split, as Deals, Battens, Boards, 

&c.:—Foreign . 
British Possessions . . 
Staves . 89 109,998 

Tobacco, Manufactured, Cigars, and ‘Snuff - Ibs. 2,710,063 


Ibs. 252,526 


9,428,948 
cewts. 5,875,910 
3,220,342 
405,649 
1,024,238 
754,359 
- Ibs. 85,792,760 
- loads 527,115 

695,062 


522, 109 
744, 832 


Wine . gallons 10,877,270 
Wool—Sheep, Lamb, and Alpaca . : Ibs. 106,121,995 


Woollen Manufactures, not made up, at value £ 1 5120 562 


QuantiT1Es of the ArTICLEs paying Duty actually retained 
for HomE ConsumpTion in the Un1TEp KiNGpom in 1854. [These 
quantities are ascertained by deducting the quantities over-entered, 
and those exported subsequently to the payment of duty, from the 
quantities entered for home consumption. ] 


477,304 

388 ,488 

4,560,226 
30,816,696 

6,544,691 
qrs. 3,431,368 
number 121,936,843 
ewts. 843, 236 
gallons 3,226,650 
1,862,061 
25,722 
ewts. 5,586,717 
2,433,362 

306 ,830 

761,784 

61,949,822 

576,314 

691,359 

205,910 

30,198,975 

gallons 6,775,858 


Exports .—The Total Declared Value of Britisa and IrisH PRODUCE 
Exported in 1854 was £97,092,308. The following List for 1853 


shows the extent to which the various Countries enumerated are 
our Customers. 


Coffee :—British Possessions 


Foreign . . 
Wheat 


ges 
Rice, not in the Husk 
Spirits :—Rum 

Brandy . 

Geneva . 
Sugar, Raw :—British Possessions 

Foreign Countries. 


Sugar, Refined, and hacia Candy 
Tallow . 


Tea. 
Timber, not Sawn or Split :—Foreign 
British Possessions . . 
Tobacco, Manufactured, a and Snuff 


Unmanufactured 
Wine . 


Foreign. £. 
Northern Ports, Russia « 1,106,766 


Southern Ports, Russia : 121,638 
N F 


438,315 
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£. 
Sweden and Norway . : 183 
», French Possessions in Senegambia 1,725 
», Azores and Madeira 124,971 
Spain and the Balearic Islands - 1,360,719 
»> Syria and Palestine 306 , 580 
Haiti «© « « ‘s £589,804 
j Brazil . e e e 3, 186, 407 
China (including Hong Kong) 1,749,597 
Western Coast of Africa, not particularly designated . 617, 764 
Other Countries . ° ‘ 869,653 


e 
> 


Total of Foreign ° 65,927,487 

4 British Possessions. 
| ChamnelIslands. © «© «© 470,107 
Gibraltar e670, 840 
| North American Colonies . ° - 4,898,544 
Honduras (British Settlements) . 105,493 
West India Islands and Guiaua . ° » 1,801,149 
| 4 Australia e e e r e e ° e e 14,513,706 


Cape of Good Hope. 
Possessions on the Gold Coast 
Possessions on the River Gambia 
Sierra Leone -. ‘ 


Total of British Possessions 


Total 


33,006,294 


98,933,781 


Exports.—The following is the Declared Value of the Principal 
Articles of BriT1sH and In1sH Propuce and MANUFACTURES in 1854, 


Apparel, Haberdashery, and 


Beer and Ale 
Brass and Copper Manufactures . . 
Coals, Coke, and Culm ° 
Cotton Manufactures of all kinds . " 


Hardwares and Cutle 
Leather, and Leather Wares of all kinds 
Linen Manufactures of all kinds . e 
Machinery of all kinds | 

Iron and Steel, Wrought and Unwrought 


Silk, Thrown, Twist, and Manufactures of all kinds 


Tin Plates, and Tin ‘and Pewter Wares . 
Woollen Manufactures ofall kinds. 


£. 

5,944,723 
1,323,747 
1,770,275 
2,125,758 
24,948,367 
6,695,897 
1,307,474 
-3,869,313 
1,512,771 
4,120,043 
942,489 
1,932, 963 
11,668,042 
1,691,812 
1,076,752 
9,121,186 
1,557,459 


Exprorts.—The following are the Quantities of the Principal Articles 
of ForerGn and CoLontAL MERCHANDISE Exported from the 


Unirep KinGpom in 1854. 


Cheese e e e e e e 


Coffee, of or from British Possessions 
Foreign Countries 


Total of Coffee 


Corn :—Wheat 
Barley . ° 


Wheat Meal or Flour 


99 3? 


eee 


ewts. 
lbs. 


q's. 


cwts. 


5,605 
1,573,077 
22,529,469 
10,073,088 


32,602,557 
84,927 
4,046 
7,350 
61,067 
1,121,025 


= 
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Cotton Manufactures not made up:—East { | _ pieces 220,014 
India Piece Goods value £ 80,066 


Other articles . : ‘ - value £ 57,048 


Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs :—Cochineal  cwts, 14,475 
Indigo . ‘ = 50,550 
Guano . ‘ ‘ tons 50,254 
3; Tanned, Tawed, Curried, or Dressed, ex- 

cept Russia Hides. ° 135,901 

Leather Manufactures :— Gloves pairs 390,987 
Metals :—Copper, Unwrought and part Wrought cwts. 35,081 
Tin in Blocks, Ingots, Bars, or Slabs . ’ $3 13,375 
Rice, not in the Hus ‘ ° ° ‘ . ewts. 804,490 
Silk:—Raw . e lbs. 1 ,096 
Thrown . ° ww 531,117 
Silk Manufactures of Europe :—Broad Stuffs. ,, 9,438 
Ribbons . . ° 17 »785 

Silk Manufactures of Indi pieces 358,380 
Spices :—Cassia Lignea . Ibs. 307,691 
Cloves . ‘ we 711,016 
Spirits :—Rum e prf. galls. 3, 103 
Brandy . ‘ os 1,113,586 
Foreign, Refined, and Candy . 87,073 

Tobacco :—Stemmed ° 108,751 
Foreign Manufactured, Cigars, and Snuff .,, 2,440,255 
Wool :—Sheep and Lambs’. Ibs. 24,467,284 
Alpaca and the Llama tribe 41,979 


InELAND—IMpPorts.—Of home-made spirits, and the principal arti- 
cles imported into Ireland in the year 1854, the following quantities 
were retained for home consumption :— Wine, of all sorts, 591,607 gal- 
lons; Foreign Spirits, of all sorts, 172,702 gallons; Home-made Spirits, 
8,440,734 gallons; Tobacco, 4,896,042 lbs. ; Tea, 8,649,841 lbs. ; Coffee, 
823,813 lbs.; Sugar, raw, 451,445 cwts.; Foreign Refined Sugar, 58,469 
ewts.; Cotton Wool, 637,616 lbs.; Iron, unwrought, 66 tons; Timber, 
176,512 loads. 


IneELAND—Exports.—In the year ending Jan. 5, 1855, there were 
exported to Great Britain 204,004 oxen and cows, 7,514 calves, 356,780 
sheep, 170,188 swine; 138,159 quarters of wheat and wheat-flour, and 
1,818,169 quarters of oats and oatmeal. 


British Surprinc.—On December 31, 1854, the number of Sailing 
Vessels registered in the various ports of England and Wales was 6,709 
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under 50 tons, the tonnage being 204,283; and 12,473 above 50 tons, 
the tonnage 2,938,587. In Scotland the number was 1,173 under 50 
tons, the tonnage 36,298; and 1,995 above 50 tons, tonnage 471,098. 
In Ireland the vessels under 50 tons numbered 1,038, tonnage 30,251; 
and those above 50 tons 1085, tonnage 109,609. In the Isle of Man 
and Channel Islands there were 530 vessels under 50 tons, tonnage 
13,053; and 332 above 50 tons, tonnage 49,334. Total of sailing ves- 
sels, 25,335; total amount of tonnage, 3,942,513—an increase over 1853 
of 111 vessels, and 162,411 tons. The Steam Vessels were, in England, 
515 under 50 tons, tonnage 12,584; and 639 above 50 tons, tonnage 
209,876. In Scotland there were 40 under 50 tons, tonnage 1,041; and 
185 above 59 tons, tonnage 48,541, In Ireland there were 21 under 50 
tons, tonnage 1,041; and 113 above 50 tons, tonnage 31,822. In the 
Isle of Man and the Channel Islands the steam vessels numbered 11, 
and the total tonnage was 1539. Total of steam vessels, 1,524; total 
amount of tonnage, 306,098—an increase over 1854 of 139 vessels, and 
45,526 tons. Of the steam vessels, 480, with a tonnage of 142,590, 
belong to the portof London. The number of vessels registered in the 
year, in various British Colonies, was, in Africa, 251 sailing vessels, 
and 2 steamers, tonnage 19,208; in Australia, 947 sailing vessels, and 
43 steamers (more than double the preceding year), tonnage 131,234; 
in North American Colonies, 6,018 sailing vessels, and 126 steamers, 
tonnage 534,006; in the British West Indies, 687 sailing vessels (no 
steamers), tonnage 21,326. 


CoLon1aL TRADE.—The Number and Tonnage of Vessels that entered 
and cleared from the various ports of the United Kingdom in the year 
1854, from and to the British Colonies, was, Jnwards, in England, 
British, 4,967 sailing vessels, tonnage 1,552,071; steamers 427, tonnage 


106,294; foreign, 567 sailing vessels, tonnage 290,447. In Scotland, . 


British, 595 sailing vessels, tonnage 230,765; foreign, 8 sailing vessels, 
tonnage 2,516. In Ireland, British, 383 sailing vessels, and 1 steamer, 
tonnage 118,377; foreign, 41 sailing vessels, tonnage 14,776. Channel 
Islands, British, 961 sailing vessels, tonnage 77,835; foreign, 4 sailing 
vessels, tonnage 133. Outwards, from England, 4,552 sailing vessels, 
tonnage 1,501,605; steamers 435, tonnage 108,258; foreign, 559 sailing 
vessels, tonnage 223,370. From Scotland, British, 650 sailing vessels, 
tonnage 238,485; steamers 7, tonnage 1,738; foreign, 15 sailing vessels, 
tonnage 4,820. From Ireland, British, 994 sailing vessels, tonnage 
88,115; steamers 4, tonnage 2,045; foreign, 39, tonnage 9,122, and 1 
steamer, tonnage 270. From the Channel Islands, British, 994 sailing 
vessels, tonnage 88,115; and 627 steamers, tonnage 95,673; foreign, 
25 sailing vessels, tonnage 1969. The total number of British ships 
entered inwards was 7,963 tonnage 2,178,621; of foreign there were 
620, tonnage 240,795. Of British ships cleared outwards there were 
7,471, tonnage 2,113,062; of foreign there were 639, tonnage 249,542, 
The most remarkable feature here is the vast increase of the Colonial 
trade with the Channel Islands, which is more than double of that of 
Ireland. 


Coasting TraDE.—The Number and Tonnage of Vessels that entered 
and cleared Coastwise during the year 1854 was, to various ports in 
England, inwards, British, 95,545 sailing vessels, tonnage 7,554,934; 
steamers 12,787, tonnage 3,106,396; foreign, 297 sailing vessels, ton- 
nage 43,778. In Scotland, British, 13,739 sailing vessels, tonnage 
856,205 ; steamers 4,879, tonnage 1,075,388 ; foreign, 52 sailing vessels, 
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tonnage 3,996. In Ireland, British, 17,414 sailing vessels, tonnage 
1,305,001 ; steamers 4,751, tonnage 1,428,435; foreign, 1 sailing vessel, 
tonnage 108. In the Isle of Man, British, 1,403 sailing vessels, tonnage 
43,217; steamers 187, tonnage 44,459. Outwards, from various ports 
in England, British, 108,630 sailing vessels, tonnage 8,653,953 ; steamers 
12,584, tonnage 2,950,775; foreign, 248 sailing vessels, tonnage 34,628. 
From Scotland, British, 16, 146 sailing vessels, tonnage 967,341; steamers 
5,080, tonnage 1,132,897; foreign, 58 sailing vessels, tonnage 4,729. 
From Ireland, British, 8,070 sailing vessels, tonnage 522,188; steamers 
4,797, tonnage 1,493,609; foreign, 70 sailing vessels, tonnage 12,279. 
From the Isle of Man, 636 sailing vessels, tonnage 19,838. Total, in- 
wards, 151,055 vessels, tonnage 15,462,317; outwards, 156,485 vessels, 


tonnage 15,830,503. The total number of men employed, exclusive of 
masters, was 162,416. 


Scotcu F1isHEeRIEs.—The year 1854 was not a favourable one for the 
Scotch Herring Fishery. It began late, and the quantity taken was 
considerably below that of 1853. The quantity taken was 740,351 
barrels; the quantity cured was 636,562 barrels, of whieh 211,844 barrels 
were cecaded, and 361,696 barrels were exported. Of cod and ling 
109,684 cwts. were cured dry, and 6,166 barrels were cured in pickle. 
The quantity exported was 19,557 cwts. dry, and 1044 barrels in pickle ; 
and in addition 58,042 cwts. were taken, and sold fresh. In 1854 there 
were 10,891 boats employed, manned by 40,359 fishermen and boys; the 
total number employed, including the curing department, was 67,834— 
a decrease of upwards of 3,000 from the number employed in 1853. 


VessELs Buitt.—In 1854 there were built and registered in the 
United Kingdom 592 timber sailing vessels, tonnage 115,807, and 36 
iron sailing vessels, tonnage 16,880; 22 timber steamers, tonnage 2090 ; 
and 152 iron steamers, tonnage 62,165; total, 802 vessels, tonnage 
196,942. The number of colonial-built vessels, registered in British 
ports, was 66, tonnage 43,003, all from the North American Colonies, 
and a large increase over the previous year. Of foreign-built vessels 
the number so registered was 267, tonnage 97,641, an increase of nearly 
threefold. In 1854 there were 738 vessels belonging to the United 
Kingdom wrecked, of which the tonnage was 168,843; and 74 broken 
up, of which the tonnage was 9,975. 


Wrecks.—The numbers of wrecks on the coasts and in the seas of 
the United Kingdom, in the year 1854, was 987. Of these, 431 were 
totally wrecked; 53 totally lost in collision ; 462 were seriously damaged, 
and had to discharge; and 41 were damaged by collision. The conse- 
quent loss of life in the various casualties, as far as can be ascertained, 


was 1,549. The greater number of accidents, 258, occurred in January; 
the smallest, 23, in May. 


WHEAT AND GraINn, Four anD MEAL.—The total quantity imported 
into the United Kingdom from various countries, in 1854, was 6,850,500 
quarters of grain of all kinds, 3,705,160 cwts. of flour and meal. Of 
these, the wheat imported was 3,431,227 quarters, of which 516,839 
quarters came from Russia, against 1,070,901 quarters in 1853. Of the 
flour and meal all was wheaten, except 58,655 ewts. The decrease of 
importation from that of 1853 was somewhat more than two million 
quarters of grain, and one million cwts, of flour. 
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FOREIGN TRADE.—Noumper and Tonnace of VessEts that Entered 
Inwards and Cleared Outwards (including their repeated Voyages), sepa- 
rating British from Foreign Vessels, also Steam from Sailing Vessels, and 
distinguishing the ‘Trade with each Country, in the Year 1854. [Sa, is for 
Sailing Vessels; St. for Steam Vessels. ] 


INWARDS, OvuTWARDS. 
British. Foreign. British. Foreign. 
Ships.| Tons. |Ships.| Tons, ||Ships.| Tons. | Ships.| Tons. 
Russia. . Sa. | 234] 70,399) 622) 124,134 13} 4,658 262) 42,4389 
St. 50| 15,496 1 50 15,617| 1 
1,274| 226,626|| 153} 28,573} 909) 149,989 
St. 2 29} 8,338] . 
Norway . 11,089] 1,811] 280,716 45}  5,984| 2,127] 338,144 
St. 38,067, 24] 6,552! 46] 18,965} 23) 5,973 
Denmark . 2,085| 149;108| 75,797| 4,879| 516,644 
Prussia 13,942} 14] 6,914 36] 14,417] 7,319 
800] 139,451| 2,297] 379,823] 603} 98,943) 1,770). 317,045 
Germ St. 599| 212,678} 113] 43,082] 599] 214,149) 103} 32,140 
Holland . | 1,019} 1262370 1,104) 171,292'| 1,026] 122,221) 749] 62,720 
Belei St. | 329) 97,760} 127) 30,748} 312) 91,727] 125) 30,113 
gium + | 407; 42,017} 475] 65,983} 285) 18,078) 190) 30,078 
St. 354| 60,048) . 353| 59,994) . 
Channel Islands. | 1,676; 126,034, 53} 5,606 | 1,217 77,213| 
F St. | 1,655] 310,910) 36) 5,369] 1,649} 315,202} 36) 6,470 
Portugal, &c. 728| 72,202! 241] 27,379] 557 61,228} 439] 71,888 
Spain, & St. 14, 5,354, 15} 3,424 9} 3,017; 19] 4,379 
pain, KC. Sa, 622| 68,520] 396 865| 132,785} 770} 119,789 
St. 16,088} - 39} 15,363) . . 
Gibraltar. . 26| 3,767 3 6o1| 238} 33,6441 10,617 
Ttatian Stat St. 41{ 19,101] . | 42| 19,706 1 369 
582} 92,322} 436] 101,576| 613 635} 141,070 
Malta. 100] 26,883} 5,939] 454) 137,796) 213} 49,599 
Jonian Islands . Sa. 33 4,999} . e 48 9,980 24 7,761 
Gress, 47} 72315] 2,046! 11,012} 50| 11,687 
Turk St. 61| 46,162 1 350} 115} 85,874). 
304] 62,235/ 63) 14,697] 569) 175,436] 354) 95,248 
Wallachia, &c. . Sa. 68} 10,991 10,724 2 4 391 
St. 1 394, . | 2 
Syria. 3,288) 1,011] 39) 8,548 1 296 
Afri St. 49, 36,724) . 42} 30,339 1 2,469 
e Ga, 749] 207,729| {200 48,595; 561} 161,392} 329) 60,566 
St. 15,800]. 23} 15,294] . ‘ 
Asia + 904] 532,946] 95} 60,942] 1,300 763,060| 285| 171,002 
America:— 
British North-§ St. 12; 11,385) | 14] 10,973 1 270 
ern Colonies Sa, | 2,376)1,001,860| 424 1,481, 616,972} 83] 29,613 
British West St. e e e e e 
Indies Sa. 846, 237,828} 59 767| 223,298} 28] 7,192 
Foreign West § St. 29| 44,684) . 40,603} . 
Indies 263, 73,016} 294 84,852 263 72,602 298] 73,788 
St. 86, 89,293, 23) 32,955') 77) 83,498) 34) 45,615 
United States . 275°159| 967| 894,125| 645| 332,192] 1,216|1,025,246 
Central and § St. 25| 23,291) . 21,909] ‘ 
Southern States? Sa. | 804) 302,636) 190) 43,889) 744 249,104 334 80,256 
Falkland Islands . Sa. 3 699} . . 2 40 
Whaie Fisheries . Sa. 52) 14,596) . 54 1,809 1 133 
Baltic Fleet Sa 5,161) 16) 15,380) . 
Total. 20,876|5 370, 298/22, 618)4, 137,423 


The British tonnage has increased over the preceding year ; the foreign has decreased some- 
what both iq vessels and tonnage, 
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IRELAND.—IMporT AND Export or Gratn.—In the year 1854 there 


were imported into Ireland, either as grain or méal, the following num- 
ber of quarters :--- 


From From 
Foreign Countries. Great Britain. 
Wheat e e 497, 100 212,520 
Barley . . 27,081 20,935 
Oats e e e — 9, 225 
Rye e 2,846 26 
Beans. . e« 310 316 
Indian Corn . . © 345,577 611,575 
Malt e e . 296 


872,914 854,903 
In the same period Ireland exported to Great Britain a total of 


2,073,180 quarters of grain and meal, of which 1,818,169 quarters were 
of oats. 


Hops.—In 1854 the number of acres under cultivation for hops was 
53,823, all in England, as there were none grown in Scotland, and the 
hop duty does not extend to Ireland. The total amount of duty was 
86,422]. 14s.; an average of 1/. 12s. 1d. per acre. The number of 
pounds weight charged with duty was 9,877,126, and there were 
102,736 ewt. 3 qrs. of foreign hops charged with duties for home con- 
sumption. In the year, 585,168 lbs. of British hops were exported, and 
119,677 ewts. of foreign hops were imported, chiefly from the Hanse 
Towns, Belgium, and the United States of America. 


Matt.—In the year 1854 there were manufactured, in England, 
3,983,641 quarters of malt, in Scotland 426,620 quarters, and in Ireland 
192,184 quarters, In the year, 552,972 quarters of foreign barley had 
been imported. 

In the year ending July 5, 1854, the total quantity of malt charged 
with duty in the United Kingdom was 4,938,902 quarters; in the year 
ending July 5, 1855, it was 4,549,832 quarters, of which 3,957,535 
were charged in England, 408,512 in Scotland, and 183,785 in Ireland. 


Guano.—In 1854 there were imported 235,111 tons of Guano; in 
1853 the quantity was 123,166 tons. 


Corron.—The total quantity of Raw Corron imported into the 
United Kingdom in 1854 was 887,335,904 Ibs. Of this 722,154,101 Ibs. 
were from the United States, 19,703,600 lbs. from Brazil, 23,503,003 
lbs. from the shores of the Mediterranean, 119,836,009 lbs. from British 
Possessions in the East Indies, 409,119 Ibs. from British West Indies 
and Guyana, and 1,730,081 lbs. from other countries. One-sixth of our 
consumption is now produced by British Possessions. 


Woor.—The total of SHEEP and ALpaca Woot imported 
into the United Kingdom in 1854 was 106,121,995lbs. Of this 424,30u 


Ibs. came from Spain, 11,448,518 Ibs. from Germany, 14,481,483 Ibs. 
from other European countries, 8,223,598 lbs. from British Possessions 
in South Africa, 14,965,191 lbs. from British Possessions in the East 
Indies, 47,489,650 lbs. from Australia, 6,134,334 lbs. from South Ame- 
rica, and 2,954,921 lbs. from various other countries. Three-fifths of 
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the quantity consumed being the production of British Possessions. Of 
this there were re-exported 25,509,263 lbs. Of Goats’ Hair there were 
imported 1,335,319 lbs., and 107,169 lbs. were re-exported. Of Woollen 
eres the value exported was 9,120,759/., and of Woollen Yarn 
1,557,612¢, 


TaLttow.—In the year 1854 there were imported 754,359 ewts., of 
which 58,564 cwts. came from the northern ports of Russia, and 253,955 
ewts. from Prussia. In 1853 the total quantity imported was 1,175,754 
ewts., of which 824,853 cwts. came from Russia, and 54 cwts. only 
from Prussia. 


Hemp.—The importation in 1854 amounted to 1,211,297 cwts. 
Russia falls from 813,188 cwts. in 1853 to 20,546 in 1854, and Prussia 
rises from 3,447 to 366,320 cwts. 


LinsEED and FLAxsEED.—The total amount imported in 1854 was 
827,714 qrs. The importations from the northern ports of Russia fell 
from 378,320 qrs. in 1853 to 26,460 qrs. in 1854; but from Russian 
ports in the Black Sea the reduction was only from 386,699 qrs. to 
$21,927 qrs. 


Friax.— The importation of Flax, dressed and undressed, in 1853 was 
1,883,374 cwts.; in 1854 it amounted only to 1,303,235 ewts. From 
Russia the decline was from 1,287,983 cwts. to 185,798 ewts., while 
Prussia increased only from 242,383 cwts. to 667,879 cwts. 


Tar.—In 1854 the importation of Tar amounted to 12,144 lasts 
against 14,506 lasts in 1853. 


Woop and Timper.—Of deals, battens, boards, &c. sawn or split, 
there were imported, in 1854, 1,266,941 loads. The supply from 
Russia decreased from 255,855 in 1853 to 25,749, while the supply 
from Prussia was something less also. A considerably increased supply 
came in 1854 from the British North American Colonies over that of 


1853. 


BritisH Sprrits.—The total quantity exported in 1853 was 827,912 
gallons, of which 603,033 gallons were to British Colonies and Posses- 
sions; in 1854 the total quantity exported was 680,564 gallons, of 
which 473,586 gallons were to British Colonies. 


Spirits, ScoTrLanD.—The total quantity of Foreign Spirits entered 
for home consumption in Scotland, in 1852-3, was 274,269 gallons; in 
1853-4 it was 260,667 gallons; and in 1854-5 it was 228,861 gallons. 
The British Spirits cleared for home consumption, in 1852-3, was 
7,071,564 gallons; in 1853-4 it was 6,845,986 gallons; and in 1854-5 it 
was 5,909,790 gallons. 


BritisH, Foreicy, and Sprrirs.—The total quantity 
charged with duty for home consumption in 1854 was 31,011,727 gal- 
lons. Of this quantity 25,883,584 gallons were British; 10,889,611 
charged in England, 6,555,239 in Scotland, and 8,440,734 in Ireland; 


1,901,549 gallons were foreign, and 3,226,594 colonial, The tctal - 


amount of duty paid on British Spirits was 7,660,778/. 
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Foreicn W1nE Imported, Exported, and Retained for Home Consump- 
tion, in the Year ended Jan. 5, 1855. 


Imported from— . 
ritish Possessions 


South Africa . . 
France . . . 
Portugal. . 
Spain. . . « 

adeira . e 
Holland. . . 
The Canary Islands 


Naples and Sicily . 
Other Parts. . . 
Mixed in Bond. . 


Total . 


uantities uantities 
Imported into Charged with | Exported as 
Merchandise. 
in Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
282,043 268,245) 
1,004, 589 582, 834 
° 4,136,261 | 2,621,992 Of British 
‘. 4,455,118 | 2,740,261] | Possessions. 
. 97,403 42,874 1,357 
111,065 72,455 ( 
56,506 11,517 
. 906 197 Foreign. 
‘ 445,629 323,681 2,093,666 
° 286 ,335 219,097 
266,459 6,037 
. | 10,875,855 | 7,149,612 | 2,101,060 


Foreicn, and CHANNEL IsLanD Sprrits Imported, Ex- 


rted, Retained for Home Consumption, &c., in the Year ended 
an. 5, 1855. 
| 
Quantities | Quantities Quantities 
Quantities Retained | Exported oo Delivered , 
United Kingdom. Imported, | for Home as eP for the 
ported. Consump- | Merchan- Stores. | ’se.of the 
tion. dise. Navy. 
Proof Proof Proof Proof Proof 
Rum :—Of British Posses- | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons, | Gallons. | Gallons. 
sions, viz.:— 
West India and Mauritius 7,274,341 3,192,338 2,176,819 | 158,029 | 747,886 
East India and mixed 499,872 | 33,334 | 129,584 50,389 | 24,924 
Foreign (including Fo- 
reign and British, vatted 
together) . «| 851,694 122 | 796,939 191 | 163,797 
Allsorts, . . 8,625,907 3,226,594 3,103,333 | 208,609 | 936,607 
Brandy . . . « « 2,963,027 1,862,189 |1,113,586 | 85,380! 15,473 
Geneva . . « « .| 184,157 | 25,690 | 131,965 | 14,742 2,243 
Other Foreign and Colonial 
Spirits. . . .. 175,745 13,671 81,228 1 41 
Spirits mixed in Bond. . ee ee 234,353 2.489 
Spirits of the Channel 
Islands* e e e e e ee 169 ee. ee ee 
Total. . . (11,948,836 5,128,313 | 311,221 | 954,364 


* This is part of the stock imported previous to the Act placing those places under 
the Excise Act 8 and 9 Vict. cap. 55. 


Parer.— The quantity of Paper charged with duty in 1854 was 
177,896,224 lbs., of which 16,112,020 lbs. were exported. 
there were 97,237,558 lbs. charged with duty, and 5,058,727 lbs. 


exported. 


In 1840 


Consuxis.—The following is a summary of the number of Consuls, 
Vice-Consuls, and Consular Agents, in the various States enumerated. 
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The salaries, where given, vary from 1,800/. per annum to 50/., but 
many seem unpaid, even by fees; and it is not stated whether the fees 
are in addition to the salaries. Of the total number, 529, there are 159 
foreigners. 

Sweden, 21; Norway, 22; Denmark, 14; Prussia, 8; Hanse Towns, 
11; Saxony, 1; Frankfort, 2; Netherlands, 15; Belgium, 4; France, 
45; Spain, 63; Portugal, 30; Switzerland, 1; Sardinia, 17; Tuscany, 
3; Roman States, 7; Two Sicilies, 30; Austria, 4; Greece, 13; Turkey, 
62; Egypt, 8; Tripoli, 7; Tunis, 5; Morocco, 8; Persia, 2; Abys- 
sinia, 1}; Muscat, 1; United States, 25; Mexico, 9; Guatemala, 6; 
Mosquito, 1; Hayti,5; San Domingo, 3; Venezuela, 5; New Granada, 
10; Ecuador, 2; Peru, 5; Bolivia, 1; Chili, 6; Buenos Ayres, 3; 
Monte Video, 2; Paraguay, 1; Brazil, 17; Sandwich Islands, 1; 
Georgian Islands, 1; Society Islands, 1; Navigator’s Islands, 1; Sara- 
wak, 1; Comoro Islands, 1; Sherbro River, 2; Bight of Benin, 2; Bight 
of Biafra, 1; Liberia, 1; China, 10. 


BREWERS AND Pusiicans.—On October 10, 1854, there were in Eng- 
land 2,406 LicENsED BREWERS, in Scotland 124, and in Ireland 101; a 
total of 2,631. There were 61,736 LicENsED VIcTUALLERS in England, 
13,667 in Scotland, and 15,667 in Ireland ; total, 91,070. Of LicENsED 
BEERSELLERS there were 44,237, of whom 3,088 were not licensed to 
allow of drinking on the premises. There were in England 40,082 
Victuallers and Rocepelleta who brewed their own beer; in Scotland 
there were 160, in Ireland none. The total quantity of Malt used for 
brewing was 4,042,013 quarters. 


IV.—Crime, Police, and Law. 

Convict Prisons.—The Annual Report for 1854 states, that in the 
Pentonville Prison there were 489 prisoners at the end of 1853; and 
that 436 were admitted in 1854: of these, 194 were transported to Port- 
land prison, 120 to Portsmouth prison, 20 to Dartmoor, 2 to the Stirling 
Castle hulk, 1 to Bethlem, insane; 1 was’ pardoned free, and 3 condi- 
tionally ; 1 discharged on medical grounds, and 37 on licence; 9 had 
died, one being a suicide; and on Dec. 31, 1854, there were 538 
remaining. The total cost, exclusive of the building, was 16,973/., 
reduced by the value of productive labour and sundry receipts to 
15,7751. The total earnings of the convicts was 2,854/., but the 
salaries and wages for the labour department amounts to 1,700/. The 
salaries, rations, and clothing for the officers of the establishment, are 
6,5601., or close upon two-fifths of the whole cost. The report is on 
the whole satisfactory as to the improvement wrought on the minds 
and effected in the conduct of the prisoners. In the year, 263 out of 
the total number of 925 had been punished, but 149 were for disobe- 
dience, idleness, &c., and 83 for noisy and refractory behaviour. Some, 
however, appear uutameable ; five were punished 14, 16, 17, 23, and 24 
times, but only one corporal punishment was inflicted. Of the 436 ad- 
mitted in the year 3 were under 17 years of age, 243 were between 17 
and 25, and 130 between 25 and 35; 52 were between 35 and 50, 6 be- 
tween 50 and 55, and 2 between 55 and 60. 

At Parkhurst Prison the number of prisoners received during the 
year was, from Millbank prison, 49; from Dorchester barracks, 70; 
re-committed, 2, by their licences having been revoked; aud 616 were 
in the prison at the close of 1854; making a total of 737. Of these, 2 
were discharged at the end of their sentences, 157 were liberated on 
licence, 40 were transported to other prisons, 2 died, and 536 remained 
on Dec. 31,1854. The total cost amounted to 16,623/., reduced by 
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productive labour and sundry receipts to 14,2771. The salaries, rations, 
and clothing of the officers amounted to 6,163/., dr nearly three-eighths. 
The report is favourable; and though there are many difficulties in the 
exercise of the licence system, and very sanguine results are not held 
out, it is shown to have operated beneficially in the majority of cases. 

The Millbank Prison Report states the number of male prisoners on 
Jan. 1, 1854, to have been 948, and it received 1,513 in the course of 
the year. These have been disposed of as follows :—49 to Parkhurst 
prison, 196 to Pentonville, 6 to the Philanthropic Asylum, 1,095 to 
various public works, 51 died, 10 were transferred to a lunatic asylum, 
3 were pardoned free, 73 licensed, and 1 conditionally pardoned; 280 
were removed as invalids, and 697 remained on Dec. 31. The total 
expense was 40,285/., reduced by labour and other receipts to 32,288]. 
The cost of the officials was 15,470/., or more than three-eighths. Of 
the prisoners received, 6 were under 12 years of age, 22 between 12 
and 14, 195 between 14 and 17, 383 between 17 and 21, 453 between 21 
and 30, and 457 above 30. The gross total of punishments was 1,448, 
396 of which were admonitions, 344 the deprivation of a meal, and 543 
bread-and-water diet, in no case for more than three days. The 
Medical Report states that “two of the chief conditions of health have 
been deficient at Millbank—purity and comparative dryness of the 
atmosphere, and purity of the water used for cooking and drinking.’ 
The water from the Thames it was found impossible to purify, and 
therefore it is now conveyed from the artesian well at Trafalgar-square, 
with apparently good effect, as the health of the prisoners has been 
better, but the time had been too short to show any decisive result. 

At Portland Prison, on Jan. 1, 1854, there were 1,312 prisoners, and 
665 were received during the year. Of these, 118 were removed to 
Western Australia, Gibraltar, and other prisons ; 4 received free and 1 
a conditional pardon; 326 were liberated on licence, 5 on medical 
grounds, of 2 the sentence expired ; 1 escaped, 8 died, and 1,512 re- 
mained at the end of the year. The prisoners here are employed in 
quarrying, on ‘the fortifications, and on the prison buildings, and the 
value of their labour is calculated at 42,831/., while the total cost is but 
48,833/.; the salaries, &c., of the officers being 14,883/., or three- 
sevenths of the whole. The report of the conduct of the prisoners is 
satisfactory, and accounts are given of a considerable number of the 
ticket-of-leave men, showing that they are now living honestly. In 
the year, 11,772 letters had been written by prisoners to their friends. 

At Dartmoor, at the end of 1853, there were 1,128 prisoners, and 448 
were received in 1854. Of the total, 80 were sent to public works at 
Western Australia or Gibraltar, 16 transferred to other prisons, 3 to 
a lunatic asylum, 1 pardoned, 396 discharged on licence, 1 On comple- 
tion of sentence, 5 escaped, 31 died, and 1,053 remained. The total 
cost was 39,097/., less 1,591/., the amount of productive labour and 
sundry receipts. The value of the handicraft-work is set down at 
1,762/.; of artificers, at 1,472/. The value of the farm-work is set 
down at 3,064/., the value of farm produce at 2,045/. The salaries, 
&c., of the officers is 13,161/., or more than one-third. The report of 
the prisoners’ conduct is good, and some details are given as to 
ticket-of-leave men, which are satisfactory. 

At Portsmouth Prison, 545 prisoners were received during 1854, and 
294 were in confinement at the commencement of the year. Of the 
whole, 65 were sent to public works in Western Australia and Gib- 
raltar, 112 were transferred to other prisons, 2¢4 discharged on licence, 
6 died, and 1,022 remained on Dec. 31. The prisoners are here em- 
ployed in the dockyard, &c., and the value of theirlabour is estimated 
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at 31,638/.; while the expenditure has been 31,948/., including the 
salaries, &c., of officers, 10,4401., nearly one-third of the whole. Re- 
ports are given of 206 out of the 264 pee he on licence, of which 
189 are satisfactory, 10 unsatisfactory, and 7 doubtful. 

The Hulks are at Woolwich and Gosport; three vessels at Woolwich 
and two at Gosport. The number on board on Jan. 1, 1854, was 1,291; 
the number received in the year, 848. Of the total, 2,139, 54 were sent 
to the public works in Western Australia and Gibraltar, 121 were 
transferred to other prisons, 5 removed to a lunatic asylum, 2 dis- 
charged pardoned, 544 discharged on licence, and 1 on expiration of 
sentence, 2 escaped, 54 died, and 783 remained. The conduct on the 
whole is stated as good. Cholera had prevailed in the autumn, which 
rendered the rate of mortality high. The estimated value of labour 
was 19,736/.; the net expenses, 43,545/., including 13,896/. for salaries, 
&c., of the officers. 

The Brixton Prison is for females only. The number remaining on 
Jan. 1, 1854, was 75 only, as the prison was not prepared for their 
reception ; the number received in the year was 589; total, 664. Of 
these, 9 were discharged by licence, 4 on medical grounds, 2 pardoned, 
2 removed to lunatic asylums, 4 died, and 643 remained on Dee. 31. 
The Report states, that the great nifjority improve, but a few are 
utterly irreclaimable. The gross expenditure for the year was 13,917/. 
less 1,7917. the value of productive labour and sundry receipts. The 


cost of management in salaries, &c., was 3,888l., or more than a third 
of the whole. 


METROPOLITAN Poxrice.—In the year 1854 the total cost of the 
Metropolitan Police was 392,703/, 12s. The total number of persons 
belonging to it was 5,731. The amount received from the various 
parishes, at 6d. in the pound onthe rental, was 263,671/., on a com- 
puted rental of 10,546,874. 


ConsTABULARY Force, IRELAND.—On Jan. 1, 1855, the total effec- 
tive force was as follows:—Inspector-general, deputy and assistant 
inspectors, &c., 9; county inspectors, 35; sub-inspectors, 246; head 
constables, 329; constables, 2,066 ; sub-constables, 9,422; total, 12,107. 
At the above date there were 649 vacancies. There were 353 horses 
for the service of the force. The total expense for the year was 
596,7591.; of which 24,248/. was borne by counties, cities, and towns ; 
the remainder was a charge on the Consolidated Fund. The number 


of stipendiary magistrates was 71, at salaries varying from 300/. to 
500/. a-year. 


County Courts.—In 1854, the number of plaints was 526,718; 
causes tried, &c., 282,220; amount of plaints, 1,544,650/.; amount for 
which judgment was obtained, 751,099/.; paid into court before judg- 
ment, 111,207/.; amount of fees, 271,079/. The plaints and causes 
tried had increased above 40,000. The gross sum received to the 
credit of suitors was 607,824/. and the amount paid was 601,185/. The 
number of causes tried by a jury was 715, in 362 of which the party 
requiring a jury gained a verdict. 


Coroners’ Inquests.—In England and Wales, in the year 1853, 
according to a recent return, which, however, is not quite complete, 
there were 18,671 inquests held. Of the jurymen attending these 


inquesis—at least twelve in every case—11,336, unable to write, have a 
mark opposite their names. 
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1 V.— Poor Laws, §c. | 
| Amount of Money Expenpep for IN-MAINTENANCE and OutT-poor 
| : RELIEF in 623 Unions and SincLE ParisHes in ENGLAND and 
| Wates during the Half-year ended at Lady-day, 1855. | 
Counties. In-door. | Out-door,| Total. | Goose. | crease. 
j ENGLAND. £. £. £. £. 
Bedford . . .| 135 | 4,254] 15,544 | 19,798 | 1,054] 
Berks . «| 236 /10,389 | 26,314 | 36,703 | 820] -- 
i Buckingham. 7| 192 | 5,226 | 23,061 | 28,287 578 ee 
| Cambridge . .| 9) 173 | 7,431 | 30,783 | 38,214] ++ [1,711 
aw Chester . . . | 10) 452 | 6,432 | 27,019 | 33,451 | 4,336] -- 
Cornwall . «| 13) 221 | 5,206 | 24,619 | 29,825 oe 220 
et Cumberland. . {| 9 200 | 4,781 | 13,055 | 17,836 | 1,649 | «- 
Derby . . 272 | 8,834 | 11,940 | 15,774] 1,111] 
Devon . . 19) 445 12,210 | 61,795 | 74,005 991 | 
Dorset . . . | 12) 282 | 4,977 | 24,813 | 29,790] (2,367 
Durham. . ./| 14; 311 | 4,733 | 26,874 | 31,607 ee (1,121 
Essex . . ./| 17, 370 |18,857 | 51,662 | 70,519 | 2,396 ee 
Gloucester . . | 340 /10,251 | 35,886 | 46,137 | 2,467] 
Hereford . .| 8 238 | 2,864 16,509 | 19,373 | 1,144] 
Hertford. . .| 13) 174 | 9,751 | 23,669 | 33,420 | 1,896 | 
Huntingdon. . | 87 | 2,217| 8,786 | Gol 
Kent. . 28 411 (80,737 | 53,988 | 84,725 | 2,800 oe 
Lancaster . . | 28° 456 /49,472 (103,927 |153,399 120,841 | 
Leicester” . .| 11 324 | 7,463 | 24,006 | 31,469 | 2,054| -- 
Lincoln . . .| 14 714 | 9,743 | 44,837 | 54,080! 467] 
Middlesex . . | 23, 194 |77,251 | 73,227 150,478 (18,854 oe 
Monmouth , .| 6 161 | 3,424 | 15,734 | 19,158 | 1,888 | -- 
Norfolk . . . | 21, 694 |14,156 | 59,474 | 73,630 | ++ [1,929 
Northampton . | 12) 323 | 5,708 | 31,224 | 36,932 | 1,264 | -- 
Northumberland | 12; 539 | 5,676 | 30,388 | 36,064 | 1,186 | «+ 
Nottingham. . 9 293 | 6,018 | 23,429 | 29,447 | 3,795 ee 
Oxford . . .| 9 279 | 6,496 | 27,207 | 83,703 | 2,098 | -- 
Rutland. . . 2) 65 824 | 2,485 | 3,309 257 ee 
Salop . . 15; 289 | 5,489 | 16,191 | 21,680] 13 
Somerset . .| 17} 491 /11,821 | 62,091 | 73,912 | 3,205 | 
Southampton . | 25) 296 (16,460 | 44,202 | 60,662 | 1,130 ee 
Stafford . . . | 16} 256 |10,085 | 27,283 | 37,368 | 2,560 | 
Suffolk . . ./ 17; 513 (13,434 | 51,089 | 64,523 e+ {1,582 
Surrey . 19) 149 (33,956 | 50,947 | 84,903 |10,037 ee 
Sussex - . . | 21) 276 |14,211 | 36,640 | 50,851 | 1,686 ee 
Warwick . ./| 12) 223 | 8,378 | 28,787 | 37,165 | 2,223 | «+. 
Westmorland . 3 110 | 1,471 4,327 |. 5,798 379 ee 
Wilts . . .| 17 304 | 8,707 | 40,289 | 48,996 | 722| +. 
Worcester . . | 13 267 | 8,349 | 26,777 | 35,126 | 1,076 | «- j 
York, E. Riding | 10 368 | 4,995 | 17,961 | 22,956 | 818 | -. 
», N. Riding | 15) 477 | 3,052 | 16,900 | 19,952 | 978 | «+ : 
», W. Riding | 27) 517 |16,666 | 78,862 | 95,528 |17,276 | «+ 
Totals of England|579 487,455 1,414,101/1,901,556/116,027 9,544 
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Counties. In-door. | Out-door.| Total. 

~ 

WALEs. £. £. £. 
Anglesey 49| ++ | 8,194] 8,194 | 493] 
Brecon 4 108 | 1,021 6,947 7,968 ee 109 
Cardigan . | 5 106 531 9,288 9,819 542 
Caermarthen . | 5 83 786 | 13,598 | 14,384 | 1,023] .. 
Caernarvon . . | 4 89 | 804 | 15,231 | 16,035 661 oe 
Denbigh - e« ef 3 82 | 1,223 7,680 8,903 270 ee 
Flint. . . .{|3 45 865 | 10,097 | 10,962 552 eo 
Glamorgan 163} 2,705 | 21,157 | 23,862 | 1,162 | 
Merioneth . . | 4 48 282 7,720 8,002 407 ee 
Montgomery . | 3 5l 844 | 8,593 9,437 76 ee 
Pembroke . 143 811 | 9,737 | 10,548 566 | 
Radnor . 46| 294] 3,319| 3,613 | 264| .. 

Totals of Wales A4 1,013 |10,166 |121,561 |131,727 | 6,016 109 

Totals .  . 623)14,130 497,621 |1,535,662|2,033,283| 122,043 |9 ,653 


The above expenditure applies to 623 unions and parishes under the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, but does not include parishes under Local 
Acts, Gilbert’s Act, and the 43rd of Elizabeth (excepting those acting 
under the Accounts Order of the Poor Law Commissioners), the total 
expenditure for in-maintenance and out-relief of which for the half- 
year ended Lady-day, 1855, may be stated at about 181,8C0/. The 
cost of maintaining irremovable poor is included in the above return. 
The total population of England and Wales, according to the Census of 
1851, was 17,927,609. - 

The number of paupers in receipt of relief in the above unions on 
July 1, 1854, in-door and out-door, was 796,081; on July 1, 1855, it 
was 810,983. Of these, in 1854, there were 15,297 in-door, and 1€9,970 
out-door, adult able-bodied paupers, 48,389 of the out-door recipients 
being widows. On July 1, 1855, the number of adult able-bodied 
paupers in-door was 15,891, out-door 116,158, of whom 51,351 were 
widows. At the earlier date 1,265 wives of soldiers and sailors were in 
the receipt of relief, at the latter there were 2,206. 


Poor Law REtieEF.—The total number of Paupers in receipt of relief 
on Jan. 1, 1855, in 620 unions and parishes, was 840,720, an increase of 
upwards of 20,000 over the preceding year. Of adult able-bodied paupers 
relieved, exclusive of vagrants, there were 142,656, of which number 
upwards of 49,300 were widows. Of the gross number 22,425 were in 
the receipt of in-door relief. 


Poor Revier, IRELAND.—In the year 1854 the total number of 
Paupers relieved in 167 unions was 326,274 ; of these 7,954 were re- 
lieved out of the house, and 318,320 in the house. The total expendi- 
ture for the year was 746,407]. 10s., of which 466,503/. 5s. was 
expended in in-door maintenance, and only 3,726]. 17s. on out-door 
relief, inclusive of medical aid ard lodging. 
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WorkHovseE Farms, IRELAND.—In 1854 there were 1,288 acres in 
cultivation by the inmates of workhouses. The total cost for the year 
had been 6,514/.; the total value returned, estimating what was con- 
sumed in the workhouse, was 12,806/.; the value of stock on the farms 
at the close of 1853 was 7,934/., at the end of 1854 it was 8,743/. The 
WorkuovseE MAnuracturE Account showed a value return of 59,6021. 
against an expenditure of 26,663/., with an increase of stock on hand 
of 17,676/. against 17,3211. at the close of the preceding year, or a 
profit of 15,3841. 


Poor RELIEF, ScOoTLAND.—A retdrn is given of minute details, con- 
sisting of 23 pages of tables, without asummary. The amount is very 
small. 


Nationa Vaccine Boarp.—In 1854 there were distributed by the 
Board 222,532 charges of lymph; the number having fallen back to 
the average after the large increase of last year. The number of 
persons reported as having been vaccinated by the stationary vac- 
cinators in the metropolis was 9,198, and 153,510 by other practi- 
tioners, the latter number, however, being only a small portion of the 
total number of cases, as the returns, being quite voluntary, are more 
frequently omitted than made, though the Board urgently request a 
return. The demands of lymph for the public service had been great, 
supplies having been sent to the fleets in the Black Sea and the Baltic, 
to 260 emigrant ships, to the depots of regiments at home and abroad, 
and to the militia force. Supplies of lymph had also been sent to 
France, Belgium, Prussia, Holland, Hanover, Spain, and Portugal, the 
Azores, Madeira, St. Helena, Sierra Leone, Persia, East Indies, Ceylon, 
Manilla, China, Nova Scotia, Martinique, Newfoundland, Bahia, and 
other places. Small-pox had prevailed with great severity in several 
parts of great Britain, and the Board regret to state that vaccination is 
still in many cases imperfectly performed, and while that continues no 
hope can be entertained of the small-pox being extirpated. 


VI.— Miscellaneous. 


Posiic Works AnD Bui_pinas.—Sums granted for such objects in the 
years 1854 and 1855. 
1854 1855 
£ £ 


Public Buildings and Royal Palaces 135,863 154,952 


Royal Parks, Pleasure-Gardens, &c . » 66,585 69,544 
New Houses of Parliament 141,294 122,209 
Repository of Public Records . ‘ - 10,000 6,000 
Holyhead Harbour, Roads, &c. . ‘ » 155,486 122,841 
Harbours of Refuge . ‘ ‘ 237,000 234,000 
Port Patrick Harbour. ° 676 375 
Public Buildiugs, Ireland. 26,118 30, 963 
Kingstown Harbour. 13,370 5,876 
Buckingham Palace ° 19,437 

Stationery Office . 10,000 oe 


£815,829 746,760 
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EpvcaTIon, ScIENCE, AND ArT.—Sums granted for such objects in the 


years 1854 and 1855. 


1854 1855 
£. 
Public Education, Great Britain ° + 263,000 396 ,921 
Public Education, Ireland « 193,040 215,200 
Commissioners of Education, Ireland, Office 
Expenses . 598 605 
Board of Trade, Department of Science and 
University of London . ° : : 3,875 3,858 
Universities, &c., in Scotland . ° : 7,710 7,952 
Queen’s University in Ireland . 2,259 2,366 
Queen’s Colleges, Ireland 9,552 
Royal Irish Academy 300 300 
Royal Hibernian Academy 300 300 
Belfast Theological Professors, . 2,600 2,600 
British Museum (Establishment) 55,225 56,180 
Ditto Buildings 101,142 27,520 
Ditto Purchases 1,500 4,000 
National Gallery (including purchases of 
Pictures) . 7,490 17,696 
Scientific Works and Experiments ° ° 2,020 6,409 
Royal Geographical Society 500 500 
Professors, Oxford and Cambridge 2,006 
£723,410 831,323 


the year 1855. 
General Board of Health . 


Charity Commissioners (England) 
Professors at Cambridge . 
Patent Law Amendment Act (Expenses) 
Statute Law Commissioners 
Incumbered Estates Commissioners (Ireland) ° 
Brehon Laws Commissioners (Ireland) 
Process Servers (Ireland) . 
Joint Stock Companies Registration . 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund . 
Fishery Board (Scotland) . 


Trustees of Manufactures (Scotland) 
Commissioners of Highland Roads and Bridges 
Bounties on Slaves . 

Dues under Treaties of Reciprocity . . 
Revising Barristers (England and Wales) : : 
Inspectors of Corn Returns (Salaries) . oe 


SPEcIAL AND Temporary OpseEcts.—Sums granted for such objects in 


10,945 

3,498 
12,390 
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British Consulate Buildings (Constantinople) 
British Embassy House (Constantinople) 
Building Courts of Law (Isle of Man) . 
Public Records Repository, Iron Doors 
Downing-street Buildings . 
Census Expenses (Ireland) . 
Army and Navy Medals . 
United States Claimants . 
Townley’s Escheat . 
British Seamen Abroad, Relief 
National Gallery (Ireland) 
Metropolis Interments Acts 
Galleries of Art (Edinburgh) 
Cape of Good Hope . ° ° 
Pall Mall to Green Park Continuation 
Inverness Bridge 
Buckingham House, Pall Mall . 
Windsor Improvements . 


Arctic Discoverers (Rewards) 
Monument to Sir John Franklin 


£707,369 


Epucation.—In the year 1854 the total amount of grants for Public 
Education in Great Britain was 326,437/. 7s. 6d.; the grants were 
apportioned thus :— 


Church of England Schools. 209,871 
British and Foreign Schools. . - 81,681 
Wesleyan Schools . 14,049 
Roman Catholic Schools (Great Britain) » 10,907 
Workhouse Schools ° 9,882 
Scotland— Established Church Schocls « 19,193 

Ditto Free Church Schools 21,895 

Ditto Episcopal Church Schools . . 1,366 


The result of the Inspection for the year ending August 31, 1854, 
gave 3,825 schools held in separate buildings, affording accommodation 
for 558,073 children. The average attendance of children was 461,445, 
but 473,214 attended the examination. The number of certificated 
teachers was 2,476, and of pupil-teachers 7,000. This is from actual 
inspection, but the total number of schools subject to inspection is 
4,788; of these 4,031 are Church of England, 474 British, 148 Wes- 
leyan, 128 Roman Catholic, and 7 others. They afford accommodation 
for 794,848 children, and the average attendance amounts to 506,009. 


National ScHoors, IRELAND.—To show the steady increase of 
these schools in Ireland, and of the number of children attending, we 
select from the Twenty-first Report of the Commissioners the following 
returns at intervals of five years, except the last :— 


1840 1815 1850 1851 
Number of Schools . 1,978 3,426 4,547 5,178 
Number of Scholars . 232,560 432,844 511,239 556,551 
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NationaL Epucation 1n IrELAND.—In the first volume of the 
Twenty-first Report of the National Education Commissioners in Ireland 


for the year 1854, it is stated that at the close of the year there were 5,178 © 


schools in operation, attended by 556,531 pupils, showing an increase in 
the number of schools of 174, and in the number of pupils of 73. The 
number of schools struck off during the year was 57. There has been 
a steady increase in the attendance at the National Schools every year, 
except in 1847 and 1849, and the total number gives an average of 
107°48 to each school. The average diurnal attendance of pupils for 
the half-year ending the 30th of September, 1854, was 267,099. The 
number of schools in operation on the last day of the year 1854, was as 
follows:—In Ulster, 1,938 schools—number of pupils on the rolls, 
155,815; in Munster, 1,261 schools—number of pupils, 174,183; in 
Leinster, 1,246 schools—number of pupils, 145,327; and in Connaught, 
733 schools—number of pupils, 75,785. Of 229 schools added to the 
list in 1854, 205 are under the management of 169 individuals; the 
patrons include 20 Churchmen, 21 Presbyterians, 1 Dissenter, and 127 
Papists. The total number of vested schools at the close of the year 
amounted to 1,100; and the number of non-vested, to 3,604. The 
number vested in trustees on the 3lst of December was 989. The 
number of applications for grants to new schools in 1854 was 361, of 
which 132 were rejected for various reasons. The total number of 
teachers trained during the year amounted to 326, and the number of 
national teachers to 286; of whom 195 were males, and 91 females. 
Of these 286, 17 were Churchmen, 40 Presbyterians, 1 Dissenter, and 
228 Papists. The total number of male and female teachers trained 
from the commencement of the proceedings of the commissioners up to 
the 3lst December, 1854, amounted to 3,987. The number of prin- 
cipal and assistant teachers in the service of the Board on the 31st of 
December was 5,128. There was a considerable augmentation in the 
number of workhouse agricultural schools during the year 1854. The 
total receipts of the commissioners for the year 1854 amounted to 
221,591/7., and the total disbursements to 195,707/.; leaving a balance 
of 12,9421. 


Pusiic Exuinitions.—In the year 1853 the number of persons 
admitted to the following places was as follows :— 


Sums received. 
Visitors. £. s. d. 
British Museum-——General Collection 661,113 ee 
Ditto Reading Room . 67,794 ee 
National Gallery . 627,740 oe 
Vernon Gallery . ° ° 249,992 ee 
Museum of Practical Geology 22,713 oe 
Museum of Ornamental Art . 124,967 oe 
Tower Armoury 52,075 1,801 17 6 
Hampton Court . 180,753 oe 
Kew Gardens. 210,741 oe 
And on 19 Sundays from May 15th to 
Sept. 18th e . e e e 120,469 ee 
Westminster Abbey. Noaccount 870 9 
kept, no charge except for 
the side chapels. 
St. Paul’s . No account kept, nave and 
choir free. 
The number of persons admitted to the general collection of the 
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British Museum in 1854 was 459,262; to the reading room, 56,152; of 
artists and students, 3,652; to the print rooni, 3,401; to the coin and 
medal room, 1,310. The number of volumes consulted in the reading 
room was 394,360 ; or about 7 volumes per day for each of 194 readers. 
The total expenditure for the year was 59,0471., of which 15,8611. was 
spent on new acquisitions, exclusive of 2,4511. for excavations and other 
expenses in Assyria, under Colonel Rawlinson. 
o Hampton Court the number of visitors in 1854 was 203,990, of 
whom 52,412 visited on Sundays. 
To Kew Gardens the number of visitors in 1854 was 339,164, of 
whom 162,822 went on Sunday. 


METROPOLITAN Parks.—The acreage of the various Parks is as 
follows, omitting fractions:—Kensington Gardens, 261 acres; Hyde 
Park, 388 acres; St. James’s Park, 91 acres; Green park, 60 acres; 
Victoria Park, 265 ucres; Regent’s Park, 340 acres, including roads 


open to the public, exclusive of 132 acres demised by the Crown for 
the purposes of revenue. 


Savincs’ Banks.—The amount of capital and the amounts received 
and paid in the United Kingdom were, in £ 


Received . 6,363,690 
1850 { Paid. . 6,760,328 
Capital . . 28,930,982 
Received . 6,782,059 
1851 Paid . 6,305,566 
Capital . 30,277,654 
Received . 7,281,177 
1852 Paid . ° ° 6,684,906 
Capital . 31,754,261 
Received . ° 7,653,520 
1853 Paid . 7,116,330 
Capital . $3,362,260 
Received . 7,380,611 
1854 Paid . 7,935.917 
Capital ° 33,742,620 


Raitways.—The length of railway in England and Wales open on 
Dee. 31, 1854, was 6,112 miles; in Scotland, 1,043 miles; in Ireland, 
897 miles. The number of passengers conveyed in the half-year ending 
Dec. 31, 1854, was, in England and Wales, 50,358,130; in Scotland, 
6,693,156; in Ireland, 3,787,966. In England and Wales one-third of 
the passengers were third class and parliamentary; in Scotland nearly 
two-thirds, and in Ireland rather less than a half: in England and 
Scotland the number of passengers show a considerable increase over 
the previous corresponding half-year, but in Ireland there was a de- 
crease. The total receipts in the United Kingdom from all sources of 
traffic in the half-year was 10,791,121/., of which 5,082,286/, was from 
passengers. The agregate number of miles travelled by passengers in 
the half-year was 882,111,575, though the returns are not quite com- 
plete, giving an average of 143 miles for each passenger. The number 
of miles travelled by trains was 37,126,256. 
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AccIDENTS ON Rariways.—lIn the half-years from July 1 to Dec. 31, 
1854, and from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1855, the number of persons killed 
or injured by accidents on railways was :— 


1854. 1855. 


Killed. | Injured. Killed. | Injured. 


Passengers, from causes beyond their own control 9 259 
Passengers, owing to their own misconduct, or | — 
want ofcaution « © © « 
Servants of Companies or Contractors, from 
causes beyond their own control . . . 
Servants of Companies or Contractors, owing to 
their own misconduct or want of caution. . 37 11 
Trespassers or other persons, neither passengers 
nor servants, by crossing or walking on the 
railway » « 42 15 


123 | 334 


15 12 
20 37 


Length of Lineopen .. . 8,054 8,118 


RatLways.—The number of railway bills brought before Parliament 
in 1855 were 104; of these 71 were for new works, 34 by new com- 
panies and 37 by existing companies. The length of line proposed by 
the bills was 655 miles, of which 384 were in England, 165 in Scotland, 
and 106 in Ireland. The other 33 bills were for extension of time, 
amalgamation, &c. 


Raitway Expenpiture.—The total legal and parliamentary ex- 


penses, together with the engineering, of 160 Railway Companies, in 
obtaining Acts of Parliament, has been 14,086,110/.; 45 Companies 
made no return. Of this sum, 12,548,715/. was for new lines or 
branches; 852,202]. for authorising purchases of, or amalgamations 
with, other railways; and 685,193/. for costs and charges arising from 
actions or suits at law or in equity. The return divides, where it can 
be done, the legal, the parliamentary, and the engineering expenses ; 
but in numerous instances the legal and parliamentary expenses are 
incapable of being shown separately. A few instances of the charges 
are given as specimens. The Caledonian Company has obtained 15 
Acts; the legal expenses have been 81,510/.; the parliamentary, 
150,029/.; the engineering, 32,215/. The East Anglican has had 10 
Acts; the legal expenses have been 15,904/.; the parliamentary, 
88,1311.; the engineering, 25,4817. The Eastern Counties have had 
15 Acts; the legal expenses have been 109,347/.; the parliamentary, 
333,0081.; the engineering, 221,207/. The Great Western expenses 
cannot be divided, but 26 Acts have cost them a total of 611,2911. 
The London and. North-western have had 183 Acts, at a cost of 
627,8931., of which only 19,501/. is returned for engineering. The 
London and Brighton have had 12 Acts, for which the legal and 
parliamentary expenses have been 177,649/., and the engineering, 
101,395/.; but the total expense is returned as 454,825/., including the 
expenses of other Companies who applied for lines to Brighton, and 
which were afterwards amalgamated. The J.ancashire and Yorkshire 
have had 35 Acts, for which the legal expenses are returned as 
18,9471. ; the parliamentary, 514,505/.; and the engineering, 187,999. 
The Midland have had 43 Acts, for which the legal and parliamentary 
expenses were 600,990/., and the engineering, 290,3731. 
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CarrtacEs.—In the year 1854 the number of Private Carriages if 
England, with four wheels and one or mort horses, was 58,118; in 
Scotland, 4,010; of Private Carriages with two wheels, in England, there 
were 20,678, in Scotland 843; of Carriages for Hire, other than omnibuses 
and cabs, there were in England 14,141, in Scotland 1,205. Of Omni- 
buses and Stage Carriages, in England, 2,976, in Scotland 315. Of Cabs, 
in England, 3,720. Of Private Waggons, Carts, Drays, and Vans, as 
nearly as could be ascertained, in England, 111,912, in Scotland 25,090. 


TournPIkE Trusts. —In 1852 the total receipts of the various Turnpike 
Trusts in England and North Wales amounted to 1,142,5921., a slight 
increase on the previous year, and the first instance for several years of 
a rise, but its source is “ money borrowed,” as the tolls have continued 
to decrease. The expenditure of the year also increased, the amount 
being 1,126,384/.; but it is satisfactory to see that the bonded debt is 
being rapidly reduced. In 1852 131,070/., was paid off, and the debt, 
which was 7,011,989/. in 1837, had been, in 1852, reduced to 5,813,728/., 
but the unpaid interest amounted to 1,126,507/. 


IncLosurne ComMission.—The Tenth Annual Report-of the Commis- 
sioners, for 1854, states, that since the last report there have been 51 
applications for inclosures, comprising 22,332 acres of land. About 20 
of the applications appear to have been decided on. Altogether 262 
cases were brought before the Commissioners, the great majority (191) 
of them being for exchanges of land. 

The Special Report of the Commissioners, dated July 1855, states, that 
since the last report they have sanctioned 26 distinct inclosures, con- 
taining 10,202 acres, of which 35 acres have been allotted for exercise 
and recreation, and 31 acres 2 roods for the use of the labouring poor. 


Emicrants.—In the year 1854 the total number of emigrants from 
the United Kingdom was 323,112; of these 43,621 were to the North 
American colonies, 192,993 to the United States, 83,162 to the Austra- 
lian colonies and New Zealand, and 3,336 to other places. 
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EMIGRATION.—The emigration to Canada in 1854 amounted to 53,183 
persons landed in the colony ; 53,633 having embarked; and there were 
83 births on the passage, while 487 died on the passage, and 46 in quaran- 
tine. Of the total number landed 19,466 were male adults, 16,692 female 
adults, 7,162 male children between 1 and 14, and 6,602 female children 
of like age, and 2,443 infants. Of the gross numbers 18,175 were from 
England, 16,168 from Ireland, 6,446 from Scotland, 5,688 from Germany 
and Belgium, 5,849 from Sweden and Norway, and 857 from the lower 
ports on the St. Lawrence. From Ireland the proportion of females 
cousiderably exceeded that of males, there being 6,793 adult females to 
4,576 adult males. Of the Foreigners landed in Canada 14,000 proceeded 
direct to the United States, as did 8,000 of those of British origin, 
leaving 31,183 settlers in Canada, of whom about 27,000 settled in 
Western Canada, and 4,000 in Eastern Canada. The number of emigrants 
in the year exceeded that of 1853 by 16,484. 

To New Brunswick the emigration in 1854 amounted to 3,618 per- 
sons; 1,500 male adults, 998 female adults, 577 males and 534 females 
under 14. Not more than 10 per cent. have left the province, it is 
said, and there is no distinction of countries given in the return. 

The quarterly returns from Liverpool for 1855 exhibit a considerable 
falling off as compared with the departures in the corresponding quarters 
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of 1854. The total number of emigrants for all foreign ports in the 
quarter ending June 30 was 43,880, against 84,330 in the corresponding 
quarter of 1854. The decrease is general, and is marked alike in the 
emigration to the United States as well as to the Australian colonies, 
while the diminution is equally perceptible in the German as in the 
British and Irish sections of the returns. The steerage passengers in 
the three months included 10,066 English, 2,055 Scotch, 25,356 Irish, 
and 2,677 Germans. 


CoLontaL BisHops.—The following is a list of the colonial bishops 
and their salaries, viz.:—George Jehoshaphat Mountain, Bishop of 
Quebec, 1,990/.; J. Strachan, Bishop of Toronto, 1,2501.; F. Fulford, 
Bishop of Montreal, 800/.; Hibbert Binney, Bishop of Nova Scotia, 
7001.; J. Medley, Bishop of Fredericton, 1,000/.; “. Feild, Bishop of 
Newfoundland, 1,200/.; D. Anderson, Bishop of Rupert’s-land, 7001. ; 
Aubrey G. Spenser, Bishop of Jamaica, 3,000/. Thomas Parry, Bishop 
of Barbadoes, 2,500/.,; D. Gateward Davis, Bishop of Antigua, 2,000/. ; 
W. P. Austin, Bishop of Guiana, 2,000/.; F. Barker, Bishop of Sydney, 
1,500/.; C. Perry, Bishop of Melbourne, 1,333/.; W. Tyrrell, Bishop 
of Newcastle, 833/.; A. Short, Bishop of Adelaide, 800/.; F. Russell 
Nixon, Bishop of Tasmania, 1,250/.; G. A. Selwyn, Bishop of New 
Zealand, 600/.; R. Gray, Bishop of Cape Town, 800/.; J. Chapman, 
Bishop of Colombo, 2,000/.; G. Smith, Bishop of Victoria, 1,000/.; G. 
Tomlinson, Bishop of Gibraltar, 1,200/.; J. W. Weeks, Bishop of Sierra 
Leone, 9001.; V. W. Ryan, Bishop of Mauritius, 850/.; J. Armstrong, 
Bishop of Graham’s Town, 8v0/.; J. W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal, 
800/.; and F. T. M‘Dougall, Bishop of Labuan, 500/. These salaries 
are derived partly from Parliamentary votes, and partly from colonial 
funds and the Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund. 


AGRICULTURE, ENGLAND.—The statistics of the agriculture of the 
following English counties for 1854 have been published. They are 
not quite complete, as many persons refused to make returns. The 
counties were selected in order to give a notion of the average of the 
whole kingdom, and were Hampshire, Wiltshire, Leicestershire, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Berks, Worcestershire, Brecknockshire, Shropshire, Den- 
bighshire, and the West Riding of Yorkshire. The general summary 
gives the following results :—the total statute acres is 7,743,850; of 
which 790,019 were under wheat, 553,487 barley, 270,280 oats, 15,297 
rye, 144,854 beans and peas, 45,343 vetches, 470,379 turnips, 36,777 
mangold, 2,622 carrots, 39,894 potatoes, 2,107 flax, 3,937 hops, 224 
oziers ; other crops, such as cabbages, &c., 20,194, bare fallow 185,888 ; 
a total of 2,581,312 acres of arable land. Under grass there were 
585,083 acres of clover, lucerne, and other artificial grasses; 1,841,297 
permanent pasture, 268,121 irrigated meadows, 461,595 sheep walks 
and downs; total 3,156,096. By houses, gardens, roads, fences, &c., 
202,533 acres were occupied; waste, but attached to farms, 163,209 ; 
commons, belonging to parish, 401,906; holdings of less than two 
acres from which no return was required, 95,322; in wood or planta- 
tion, 352,154; unaccounted for, 791,318. The amount of stock was 
218,083 horses, 53,544 colts, 285,629 milch cows, 146,722 calves, 
277,860 other cattle, including working oxen; 50,645 tups, 1,514,523 
ewes, 1,449,806 lambs, 862,891 other sheep, and 490,405 swine. A rough 
estimate is gained for the whole of England by multiplying by 5, or 
more exactly by the proportion of 7,743,850 acres here given, to 
37,324,915 acres, the total of England. 
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AGRICULTURE, ScoTLAND.—The agricultural returns for the year 
1854, though not quite perfect, partly from “some omissions and partly 
from inaccurate lists, give the following results fur the 32 counties of 
Scotland. The total number of acres are stated as 12,613,345. Of the 
acres in tillage 168,216 were in wheat, 207,507 barley, 932,994 oats, 
_ 3,809 rye, 18,118 bere or bigg, 37,702 beans, 6,169 peas, 13,442 vetches, 
433,916 turnips, 143,042 potatoes, 1,947 mangold wurzle, 1,218 carrots, 
1,395 cabbage, 6,671 flax, 1,429 turnip seed, 26,129 bare fallow. In 
grass there were 1,427,791 acres in rotation, 1,207,101 in permanent 

ture, 69,256 of irrigated meadow, and 6,530,843 in sheep-walks. 
ouses, roads, fences, &c., occupied 130,539 acres, 413,391 were under 
wood, and 830,730 were waste. The stock amounted to 156,595 horses, 
292,365 milch cows, 438,334 other cattle, 205,172 calves, 4,787,235 
sheep, and 163,683 swine. The gross arable produce was 4,848,499 
bushels of wheat, 7,639,601 bushels of barley, $3,854,319 bushels of 
oats, 537,250 bushels of bigg, 1,080,921 bushels of beans, 6,372,189 
tons of turnips, and 523,383 tons of “omen The highest average 
eereere of wheat per acre was in Caithness, 36 bushel, the lowest in 
igton, 22 bushels ; the highest average of oats was shown in Hadding- 
tonshire, 484 bushels, the lowest in Inverness, 32 bushels. Of turnips 
the highest average is shown by Roxburghshire, 22 tons 15 ewts.; the 
lowest by Nairnshire, 103 tons. 


AGRICULTURE, IRELAND.—The statistical returns of Ireland for the 
“ser 1854 show a total decrease of 91,233 acres of cereal crops; there 

ing a decrease of 175,760 acres of oats, barley, rye, &c., and an 
increase of 87,527 acres of wheat. Of green crops there is an increase 
of potatoes of 90,702 acres, but a decrease in turnips aod other green 
crops of 91,402 acres. In flax there is a decrease of 23,607 acres, and 
of meadow and clover of 13,025 acres. The crops .of 1854 was as 
follows in the whole of Ireland :—wheat, 411,453 acres; oats, 2,043,466 
acres; barley, bere, rye, beans, and peas, 287,265 acres; potatoes, 
989,435 acres; turnips, 329,106 acres; other green crops, 98,992 acres; 
flax, 150,972 acres; meadow and clover, 1,257,717 acres: total extent 
under crops, 5,568,376 acres. The total decrease of land under crops 
is 125,575 acres. 


Loan Societies.— According to a return for the year 1854 there 
were 304 registered Loan Societies in England and Wales, in which the 
amount advanced and paid by depositors and shareholders was 178,011. 
The sums in borrower’s hands on Dec. 31, 1854, was 312,299/.; the 
amount lent in the year had been 686,483/. The number of applica- 
tions for loans had been 160,647; the number granted 133,860. The 
amount paid for interest by borrowers or sureties in the year was 
28,1151., besides 9,662/. for forms of application, inquiry, &c. The 
interest paid to depositors and shareholders was 18,985/.; the cost of 
management 14,074/. There had been 8,461 summonses issued, and 
375 distress warrants in the year, 


PrivaTe Brrts.—The amount of Capital proposed to be raised under 
the provisions of Private Bills, and the amount authorised by acts, in 
the following years, was :— 


by Bill. Authorised by Acts. 
- Capital. Loan. Capital. Loan. 
1852 10,385,140 4,329,495 6,076,180 2,395,507 
1853 29,030,474 9,462,645 14,908,276 4,223,398 
1854 19,961,922 6,957,629 10,776,075 3,320,159 


1855 16,557,508 5,048,288 11,346,548 4,504,938 
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Excise Rates of Durty. 
England. Scotland. Ireland. 


Hackney Carriages, London week 
— if not used on Sundays per 


Malt, from barley, . . per bushel 
—— from bere, or bigg . 


99 

e e e e e e e 

Spirits made in England, or imported from” 

Scotland or Ireland into England . per gall. 
— made in Scotland for home consump- 

tion, or imported from Ireland 7 
—— ditto, in Ireland, or imported from 

Scotland for home consumption . . 
-—— imported from the Channel Islands . 
Sugar, home made :— 

White-clayed . . 

Yellow Muscovado . 

Brown ditto e 


Ditto ditto. 
Molasses . . 
used by brewers 


From Ireland 


to England or Scotland. — 


£ 
per gall. 


Sweet spirits of nitre, &c. 


0 

. 0 

Tinctures, &c. » oO 
Sweets or made wines . 0 


Scotcu Lanpep Proprietors.—The total number of Landed Pro- 
prietors standing on the valuation rolls of the various Scotch counties 
in 1854, was:—in Aberdeen, 341; Argyll, 181; Ayr, 456; Banff, 45; 
Berwick, 306; Bute, 9; Caithness, 37; Clackmannan, 35; Dumbarton, 
263; Dumfries, 510; Edinburgh, 562; Elgin, 55; Fife, 686; Forfar, 
358; Haddington, 124; Inverness, 120; Kincardine, 92; Kinross, 164; 
Kirkcudbright, 413; Linlithgow, 164; Nairn, 15; Orkney, 329; Pee- 
bles, 88; Perth, 696; Ross, 69; Roxburgh, 429; Selkirk, 43; Stirling, 
615; Sutherland, 8; and Wigton, 60. Five hundred and pinety-four 
of these estates were valued at between 500]. and 1,000/:, 387 at between 
1,000/, and 2,000/., 274 at between 2,000/. and 5,000/., 76 at between 
5,000]. and 10,000/., and 32 at upwards of 10,000/. 


TiTtHE CommMission.—In 1854 Tithes were commuted, either by 
agreement or award, in four districts, and 50 distinct mergers of tithes 
or rent-charges had been confirmed. 


METROPOLITAN CoMMISSION OF SEWERS.—The amount expended b 
the Commissioners in the year 1854 was 475,693/., the money receiv 
was 565,450/. The amount expended on works was 276,434l., for 
management 22,249/, 


Army Commissions.—From Jan. 1, 1853, to March 16, 1855, the 
number of gentlemen appointed to Commissions by Purchase was 815. 
G2 
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The number sold on account of government from the same date to Jan, 
16, 1855, was 125, and the total amount realised was 62,970]. The 
number of cadets from the Royal Military College appointed to ensign- 
cies without purchase within the like period was 46. The number of 
gentlemen appointed to commissions, from Jan., 1853, to March 16, 
1855, was 694; and the number of non-commissioned officers appointed 
to commissions without purchase was 95. 


Tue Mixitia.—The total strength of the Militia Regiments in Eng- 
land and Wales on the 30th of April, 1855, was 1,813 officers, 5,420 
non-commissioned officers, and 28,474 privates (all present); while 275 
officers, 268 non-commissioned officers, and 8,392 privates were absent 
on leave. The total number of all ranks effective in the United King- 
dom on the 15th of April, 1855, was as follows :—viz., 94 colonels, 135 
lieutenant-colonels, 165 majors, 1,054 captains, 961 lieutenants, 681 
ensigns, 147 adjutants, 140 surgeons, 97 assistant surgeons, 75 quarter- 
masters, 144 serjeant-majors, 3,265 sergeants, 2,397 corporals, 1,094 
drummers, and 51,312 privates. Of the privates, 32,449 were serving 
in England, 4,786 in Scotland, and 14,077 in Ireland. The total num- 
ber of Volunteers serving in the United Kingdom on the 1st of March, 
1855, was 68,266, and on the 15th of April, 52,835, 


Miuitia, IRELaND.—On July 1, 1855, the effective force of the 
Militia in Ireland was 16,299, the regimental quota and establishment 
being 31,349. The quota expected from the various regiments as 
volunteers into regiments of the line was 4,533, the number given was 
3,457. 

Lanp Forces, Inp1a.—In 1854 the Land Forces under the disposition 
of the governor-general amounted to 281,940 men, of whom 26,826 
were Queen’s troops, 14,649 were the Company’s European troops, and 
240,465 were the Company’s native troops. ‘There were also, in addi- 
tion, 31,000 of subsidiary troops and contingents from native states. 


Brrtus, DEATHS, AND Marriaces.—In the year 1853 there were 
registered in England 612,391 Births, of which 313,756 were males, 
and 298,635 females; of these 20,333 males and 19,430 females, about 
one-fifteenth of the whole, were illegitimate. There were registered, 
in the same period, 164,520 Marriages; of which 138,042 were accord- 
ing to the rites of the established church, 8,375 in Roman catholic 
registered chapels, 10,149 at other Christian denominations, 68 at 
Quaker meetings, 288 Jewish, and 598 at superintending registrar’s 
offices ; 9,131 men and 29,359 women were not of full age, and 49,983 
men and 72,204 women signed the marriage register with marks; in 
37,345 cases the register was so signed by both parties. Of Deaths 
there were 421,104; 214,727 males, and 206,377 females, 


MarriacEs, IRELAND.—In 1854 the number of Marriages registered 
in Ireland was 9,426; 5,188 in the established church, 2,701 in presby- 
terian meeting-houses, 1,477 in the registrar’s office, 66 in registered 
buildings, and 11 of quakers. Of the total number, 473 men, and 1,647 
women were under age; and 2,457 men, and 4,105-women signed with 
marks. This is the smallest number of marriages of any year since 
1848, except 1851, when they were 9,339. But these returns are 
necessarily imperfect, as Roman catholic marriages are exempt from 
registration, 
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PoPpuULATION.—In addition to the results of the Annual Report of the 


Registrar General, the return of the Births and Deaths during the sum- - 


mer quarter that ended on the 30th September, 1855, and of the Mar- 
riages in the quarter that ended on the 30th June, furnish some 
—— particulars. 38,454 marriages were registered in the quarter 
that ended on June 30, or less by 1,935,than the number in the corre- 
sponding quarter of the previous year, when the number of marriages 
was considerably above the average. 154,834 births and 87,934 deaths 
were registered. The natural increase of. the population of England 
and Wales in the three months is therefore 66,900. Of the number of 
immigrants from Scotland, Ireland, and foreign countries, no record is 
kept. The emigrants from the ports of the United Kingdom at which 
there are Government emigration officers amounted to 44,698; of 
whom 13,486 were ascertained to be of English; 3,534 of Scotch, 18,701 
of Irish, 3,093 of foreign origin; the origin of 5,884 emigrants was 
not distinguished. After taking a due proportion of the latter class, 
the English emigrants will amount to 15,530; nearly half of whom 
sailed to Australia, and the rest to our North-American colonies and 
the United States. The number of emigrants from the United Kingdom, 
which was 109,236 in the summer quarter of 1852, has fallen to 44,698, 


which is nearly the same number as emigrated in the summer quarter 
of 1847. 


Pusiic HEALTH.—87,934 deaths were registered in the quarter that 
ended on the last day of September, and the annual rate of mortality in 
the quarter was 18°54 deaths to 1,000 living, while the average rate of 
the summer quarter in the previous 10 years was 21°91. The annual 
rate of the summer quarter of the year 1854 was 24°25, and the deaths 
in that year were 113,939; the excess being due in a considerable mea- 
sure to the epidemic of cholera and diarrhea which broke out at New- 
castle and other places in 1853, and was exceedingly fatal in London 
and several districts in the summer quarter of 1854. In 117 districts, 
comprising the chief towns, 44,169 were registered; while in the 511 
districts comprising the small towns and the country parishes the 
deaths were 43,765; the annual rate of mortality was 16°43 in the 
latter districts, and 21°65 in the town districts, to every 1,000 of the 

opulation; or 5°22 more in the towns than. in the open country. The 

ealth of the towns exhibits some improvement, for the mortality-rate 
to 1,000 living has fallen from 26°33 in the 10 summer quarters 
(1845-54) to 21°65 in the summer quarter of 1855; but the great 
incentive to exertion remains, that the mortality is certainly not inevi- 
tably at a higher rate than 16°43 in the summer quarter, as that rate 
only was actually experienced on the area of 511 districts. The Re- 
gistrar General adds these observations to his Quarterly Return:— 
“Various causes in operation undoubtedly contributed to this happy 
result—that if all the deaths of British soldiers in the Crimea during 
the last three months were added to the deaths in England, the sum 
would be less by some 20,000 than the deaths registered in England 
during the three summer months of 1854. More lives may be saved by 
sanitary arrangements at home every year than have ever perished 
abroad in the years of our greatest losses in war.” - 
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IX.—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 
1854-5. 


[18—19 Victorie.] 


1854 (Lorps.) The session was opened by the Queen in person. 

Dec. Inher speech from the throne, Her Majesty said that she had 

12. assembled Parliament “at this unusual period of the year,” in 
order to take measures for the vigorous prosecution of the war with 
Russia. To effect this object an augmentation of the forces in the 
Crimea was an indispensable necessity. Her Majesty alluded in terms 
of admiration to the great victories already gained by her brave troops 
in conjunction with those of her ally the Emperor of the French, and 
expressed satisfaction at the Treaty of Alliance concluded with the 
Emperor of Austria. The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation entered 
into with the United States of North America, formed the next topic. 
Her Majesty then having glanced at the general prosperity of the 
country, and the satisfactory state of the revenue, recommended the 
continued encouragement of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures ; 
and concluded by expressing a confident reliance on the patriotism of a 
united people to bring the war to a successful termination, An Address 
in reply to the Royal Speech, moved by the Duke of Leeds and seconded 
by Lord Ashburton, was agreed to after a long debate, which turned 
mainly on the Crimean expedition, and the ill-management of the 
Commissariat and Medical Department of the Army. The Duke of 
Newcastle brought in a Foreign Enlistment Bill. 

(Commons.) The Address in reply to the Royal Speech, moved by 
Mr. Herbert, and seconded by Mr. E. F. L. Gower, led to a discussion 
on the conduct and character of the war, and was agreed to. 

Dec (Lorps.) The Duke of Newcastle moved the second reading 

14, Of a bill empowering the Crown to enlist 15,000 foreigners to 

* be drilled in England for military service. The Earls of 
Ellenborough, Derby, and Malmesbury, denounced the bill, which was 
supported by the Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Duke 
of Argyll, and Earl Grey. The bill was read a second time without 
division. 

Dec (Lorps.) The Duke of Newcastle moved a series of votes 

15, Conveying their Lordships’ thanks to the British Army and 

* Navy and to their French Allies, which were unanimously 
agreed to. The new treaty with Austria was laid ‘on the table. The 
Duke of Newcastle moved the committal of the Foreign Enlistment 
Bill, consenting to reduce the number of men to 10,000. The Earl of 
Ellenborough opposed the vote, as did also Lord Berners, and the 
Earls of Hardwicke and Derby. The motion, supported by Lord 
Wodehouse, Earl Granville, and the Duke of Argyll, was affirmed on a 
division by 55 against 43; the bill then passed Committee. 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell laid on the table the new Austrian 
Treaty, and proceeded to move a series of votes of thanks to the British 
and French Armies and Navies; the motion, after a desultory debate, 
was agreed to uranimously. Mr, Craufurd brought in a bill to enforce 


Judgments issued by the Superior Courts in any part of the United - 
Kingdom. 


Dee (Lorps.) The third reading of the Foreigners’ Enlistment 
18. Bill was opposed by the Earl of Ellenborough, who denounced 

* the whole measure as involving a traffic in blood as horrible as 

the African slave-trade had been. The Marquis of Lansdowne cha- 
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racterised the objections made to the bill as exaggerated and absurd. 

The Earl of Derby considered that the Constitution would be perilled, 

and the nation degraded by the passing of this bill, which was defended 

wy Earls Grey and Granville; read a third time, and passed without 
ivision. 

(Lorps.) The second reading of the Militia Bill was moved 
by the Duke of Newcastle, who briefly explained the object of 
the measure. A long debate followed, in the course of which 

the Earls of Derby, Grey, and Ellenborough criticised the measure at 
considerable length. Lord Denman and the Duke of Argyll supported 
the bill, which was read a second time, and the standing orders having 
been suspended, it was afterwards carried through Committee, 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought in 
a bill for the Better Management of Savings’ Banks, and gave 
notice that the Tea Duty would be maintained at its present 

rate—ls. 6d. per lb.—until the end of the war. Lord J. Russell then 
moved the third reading of the Foreigners’ Enlistment Bill, which 
motion was opposed by Sir E. Dering, who proposed to fix the third 
reading for this day six months. Mr. Cobden reviewed the situation 
of the country in relation to the war, urging that its object—the defence 
of Turkey —was already achieved, and that as Russia had accepted the 
“four points,” those terms should now be entertained. Several other 
members having addressed the House, Lord J. Russell replied to Mr. 
Cobden, and showed that it would be most unwise to patch up a hasty 
peace which would leave the road still open for renewed aggressions on 
the part of the Czar. Nevertheless the Western powers are willing to 
treat on the basis of the “ four points” (the import of which the noble 
lord explained), and added that they afforded terms both prudent and 
moderate for the re-establishment of peace. There was no intention 
of leaving Russia other than a powerful state; but if the Czar insisted 
on prosecuting his scheme of absorbing Turkey, he must be repressed 
at all hazards, and the Government had reason to rely upon the co- 
operation of Austria in opposing his designs. Sir J. Pakington having 
spoken against the measure, Mr. Bright defended Mr. Cobden from 
the strictures of Lord J. Russell, commented on the degraded state of 
Turkey, and inveighed, in strong terms, against the conduct of the 
ministry, whom he denounced as guilty of all the suffering and blood- 
shed caused by the war. The House then divided: for the third read- 
ing, 173; against it, 185. Provisoes were then added to prohibit the 
employment of foreign levies in this country otherwise than might be 
necessary for training; to prohibit their being billeted upon the inha- 
bitants; and to limit their number present at one time in the United 
Kingdom, to 10,000 men; and the bill passed. 

1855 (Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor read a letter from Vice- 

Jan, Admiral Dundas, acknowledging their Lordships’ vote of 

23. thanks to the British and French navies. 

(Commons.) Mr. Roebuck gave notice of a motion for a Select Com- 
mittee “ to inquire into the condition of our Army before Sebastopol,” 
and into the conduct of the Commissariat and Medical departments of 
the Army. Leave was given to Sir B, Hall to bring in two bills to alter 
and amend the Public Health and the Nuisances’ Removal Acts. 

(Commons.) The Speaker read a letter from Lord Raglan, 
acknowledging the vote of thanks passed by the House to the 
army in the Crimea. On the motion of Mr. Greene, a Com- 

mittee was appointed to consider the cheapest, most expeditious, and 
most efficient method of Parliamentary printing. 
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(Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor read letters from Lord 
95, Raglan and General Canrobert acknowledging their Lordships’ 
* votes of thanks to the officers and men of the Crimean army. 
The Duke of Newcastle informed their Lordships that Lord J. Russell 
had resigned office, and moved the adjournment of the House, which 
was agreed to. . 
(Commons.) Sir G. Grey, in presenting to the House certain Colonial 
papers relating to the war, announced the receipt of 20,000/. voted by 
the om emg of Canada “ for the relief of the widows and orphans of 
the soldiers and sailors of the allied army of France and England. 
Mr. Hayter announced the resignation of Lord J. Russell, whereupon 
Lord Palmerston moved the adjournment of the House, which was 
agreed to. 
Jas (Commons.) Lord J. Russell detailed the motives that 
96, caused his resignation of office. Lord Palmerston expressed 
his regret for the retirement of the noble Lord from office, but 
complained, both on public and private grounds, of the mode and time 
selected for the proceeding. Mr. Roebuck rose to move for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the condition of the British Army in the 
Crimea,—to find out the cause why, out of an army of 54,000 men sent 
out altogether from England, only 14,000 were now fit for duty, and 
these were left without shelter, food, clothes, or ammunition. The 
honourable Member, in consequence of indisposition, was obliged to 
conclude abruptly by reading his resolution. Mr. S. Herbert argued 
that the retrenchments made in the organization of the army in recent 
times had deprived our military force of the character of an army, and 
reduced it to a mere congeries of regiments. He then entered into 
numerous details to show that no blame could be charged upon minis- 
terial departments. Respecting the resolution proposed, he contended 
that the appointment of a Committee would be embarrassing to the 
ublic service, and utterly useless in redeeming past errors, or in secur- 
Ing a more energetic prosecution of the war for the future. Under 
existing circumstances, however, he admitted that the House should 
ronounce an opinion on the conduct of the Government; and interpret- 
ing the motion into a vote of confidence or censure, he accepted the 
challenge thus laid before the House. Mr. Drummond insisted on the 
necessity of immediate and searching inquiry into the whole subject. 
Colonel North assigned as the cause of all our failures, the unwise 
economy of Parliament. Mr. M. Milnes and the Marquis of Granby 
opposed the motion. Mr. Lindsay considered that the terrible facts dis- 
closed in the accounts from the Crimea demanded strict investigation. 
Mr. Layard detailed at much length the errors, omissions, and blunders 
(as he alleged) of the Horse Guards, where, he said, the root of the evil 
lay. Sir G. Grey objected to submit the conduct of the war to the in- 
vestigation of a Select Committee, and construed the motion into a vote 
of censure on the Government. He admitted and regretted many errors 
and evils for which, however, the administrative departments, neither at 
home nor abroad, could be justly blamed. The sad results which they 
all deplored, arose from Providential visitations and from inexperience 
resulting from a long peace. Mr. Walpole advocated inquiry, not as 
implying a direct censure on the Government, but with a view of ulti- 
mately assigning censure where it was due. Mr. V. Smith, after com- 
menting on the state of disorganization in which the Ministry was left by 
the resignation of Lord J. Russell, argued that that motion ought to be 
resisted as totally unprecedented, and highly inconvenient to the public 
service. The debate was adjourned, 
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Jan, .. (Lorps.) Earl Grey moved a resolution for the concentra- 

og, tion of the administration of the army under the control of a 

single and well-organized department analogous to the Board 

of Admiralty, which should administer all business relating to the mili- 

tary service in every branch. The resolution, after a debate in which 

the Duke of Newcastle, Viscount Hardinge, Lord Campbell, and the 
Karl of Ellenborough took part, was withdrawn. 

(Commons.) The adjourned debate on Mr. Roebuck’s motion was 
resumed by Mr. Stafford, who recapitulated. several cases of mismanage- 
ment and neglect as regarded the treatment of diseased and wounded 
soldiers in the hospitals, which had come under his personal cognizance 
during a recent, visit to the Crimea; and supported the resolution in 
order to effect a total change in a system which had occasioned so 
terrible a sacrifice of our heroic defenders. Mr. B. Osborne, after con- 
gratulating himself that no censure had been directed against his 
department—the Admiralty—declared the military organization of the 
country ‘‘altogether rotten ;” it required reformation from the Horse 
Guards to the barrack-room ; and condemned the system of promotion 
by purchase and favouritism, and the spirit of aristocratic exclusiveness 
traceable in every department of military administration. Admiral 
Berkeley praised the conduct of the Admiralty. Mr. Beresford sup- 
ported the motion in order to discover the originators of the expedition 
to the Crimea, which he believed was undertaken against the advice of 
Lord Raglan, whose military talents he eulogised. Mr. Rice opposed 
-the motion because, if carried, the Committee would enhance the diffi- 
culties of the Executive. Mr. Miles adduced new proofs of failure and 
mismanagement as arguments for inquiry. Sir F. T. Baring would 
vote against the motion, but declared that his confidence in the admi- 
nistration had been shaken by receut disclosures respecting the misma- 
nagement of the army. Mr. Bentinck supported the motion as a vote 
of censure on the Government. Mr. Rich praised the conduct of Lord 
J. Russell, and declared inquiry to be now an absolute duty. Sir E. B. 
Lytton argued that the explanation given by Lord J. Russell of the 
cause of his resignation, deprived the Ministry of all defence against 
the call for investigation; commented upon the many instances of 
neglect and omission supplied in the history of the recent campaign ; 
upon the past policy and present transitory state of the Ministry; and 
denounced the Whig party as “‘a small hereditary body of great fa- 
milies, who assume a fictitious monopoly of liberal policy—democratic 
in opposition, monopolists in office.” Mr. Gladstone, after some obser- 
vations on the high importance of the questions involved in the motion, 
and on the painful and difficult position in which the unexpected seces- 
sion of Lord J. Russell had left the administration, proceeded to show 
that the condition of the Crimean army was improving; and in allusion 
to fallacious reports which had been circulated of the extreme aitenua- 
tion of its numbers, stated that the latest accounts gave the number of 
men fit for active service at above 30,000, including the naval brigade. » 
Arrangements had been concluded with General Canrobert which — 
would afford some relief to the British force by giving it less of siege 
work todo, As to the charge of “ starving the war,”’ the House would 
find, when the financial statement was before them, that the expenditure 
had been perhaps toe profuse. Mr. Disraeli, in supporting the motion, 
reviewed the arguments urged during the debate ; denied that the reso- 
lution implied censure on Lord Raglan, that it was either unconstitu- 
tional in character or inconvenient in its results; declared that the 
failures so much to be deplored did not arise from the ve of a 
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single department, but from.the tortuous policy and general want of 
sagacity of the whole administration; other ministers, besides the War 
Secretary, had shown themselves deficient in energy and ability. The 
Home Secretary was to blame in not completing the preliminaries for 
the embodiment of the Irish and Scotch militia. ‘The sign of disunion 
among the members of the Government, and the facts vouched by the 
recent ministerial explanations, proved the existence of a series of 
petit intrigues unparalleled even in the last century. Lord J. 

ussell defended himself against the charge of having engaged in a 
profligate intrigue ; his recommendations to the Earl of Aberdeen 
respecting the rearrangement of the War Office were dictated solely by 
consideration for the public service. Lord Palmerston accepted the 
motion as one for censure against all the members of the Government ; 
scant justice had been done to the Duke of Newcastle, whose merits 
would be hereafter acknowledged ; he denied the existence of any sin- 
gular diversity of opinion in the Cabinet; submitted that the failures 
complained of arose from providential causes, or from the disorganiza- 
tion produced during the lapse of a long peace; the Committee of 
Inquiry must either prove a delusion, or occasion a paralysis in the 
Executive at home and in the army abroad. After a few remarks from 
Mr. Muntz and Mr. T. Duncombe in support of the motion, Mr. Roebuck 
replied, and the House then divided: fora Committee, 305 ; against, 148. 

Jan. .,(Commons.) Lord Palmerston moved (in consequence of 

30 the vote against ministers last night) the adjournment of the 

* House till Feb. 1, which was agreed to. ° 

Feb (Lorps.) The Earl of Aberdeen informed their lordships 
1. of the resignation of his ministry; and explained the causes 
that led to that step. The Duke of Newcastle rebutted certain 
allegations made against himself by Lord J. Russell in the House of 
Commons. The Earl of Derby said that he had been invited by the 
Queen to undertake the formation of a ministry; but in the existing 
state of parties, he felt bound to decline that responsibility. 

(Commons.) Lord Palmerston formally announced the resignation 
of ministers, and moved the adjournment of the House, which was 
agreed to. 

Feb (Commons.) The House expressed, through the Speaker, its 

9 * thanks to Sir De Lacy Evans, a member of the House, for his 
* gallant conduct in the Crimea. The gallant member expressed 
his acknowledgments for the honour conferred upon him. The 
Speaker's address, and so much of the gallant General’s reply as 
referred to the vote of thanks, were entered in the journals of the 

House on the motion of Lord Palmerston. 
Feb (Lorps.) The Ear! of Aberdeen informed their lordships 
5. that Lord Palmerston had been commissioned by the Queen 

* to form an administration. 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell again entered upon the causes of his re- 
signation, and defended himself from certain imputations made against 
him by the Duke of Newcastle. Mr. Gladstone offered some comment 
on the personal questions raised by the noble Lord. 

Feb (Commons.) New writs were ordered for Tiverton in room 

- * of Lord Palmerston, who had accepted the office of Prime 
Minister; and for South Wilts in room of Mr. Sidney Herbert 
appointed to the Home Office. In Committee of Supply, the conduct of 
the war, the condition of the Scutari Hospital, and the transport services, 
formed topics of a desultory discussion, after which 1,200,000/., on account 
of the supplemental Ordnance estimates were voted. 
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Feb (Lorps.) Earl Granville, in announcing the completion of 
8. the ministerial arrangements, said, that in the administration 
* — of internal affairs, the principles of the new Government were 
identical with those of the last, and that their chief energies would be 
exerted for the vigorous prosecution of“the war. A long conversation 
followed, in the course of which Lord Panmure promised large reforms 
in his department—the War Office. The Fisheries Bill passed Com- 
mittee. 

(Commons.) In Committee of Supply a vote of 1,615,600/. to 
defray the excess of the naval expenditure during the current financial 
year was agreed to. When the House resumed, Lord J. Russell got 
leave to bring in a bill to promote education in England and Wales, 
which was read a first time. An irregular discussion on the disasters 
in the Crimea followed, in the course of which Lord J. Russell eulogized 
Lord Raglan for his humanity and ability as a general, and expressed 
his hope, his belief, “ that he will rise above the attacks sik have 
been made upon him by a ribald press.” 

(Lorps.) The Earl of Ellenborough called attention to the 


be existing system of promotion in the army, by which merit was — 
i 


left unrewarded, and new commissions were chiefly monopolised 
by the staff. Lord Panmure, in replying, stated the iniprovements which 
Government intended to introduce, and laid on the table a bill to limit 
still further the period of service in the army. 

(Commons.) Lord Palmerston detailed the negotiation he had 
entered into in the formation of his Ministry ; expressed a hope that 
the House would not insist on carrying out its resolution for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry (Mr. Roebuck’s) ; pledged the Government (in that 
case) to a stringent investigation into the conduct of the war; indicated 
the changes to be made for the better administration of military affairs, 
and concluded by adverting to the appointment of Lord J. Russell as 
plenipotentiary to the Vienua Conferences, as a proof that they neglected 
no means of securing an honourable peace. A long desultory conver- 
sation followed, during which the proposal to drop the Committee of 
Inquiry was very coldly received, and Sir J. Graham rebutted certain 
aspersions cast upon him by Admiral Sir C. Napier. The House then 
went into Committee of Supply, and Sir J. Graham moved the Navy 
Estimates, which raised the total personnel of the navy to 70,000, and 
exhibited an increase of only 299,000/. beyond the expenditure of last 
year. After a short discussion, several votes, amonnting to an aggregate 
of between 11 and 12 millions sterling, were agreed to, as was also a 
vote of 5,071,032/. for the transport service. 

Feb (Commons.) On the motion of going into Committee of 

<”* Supply on the Army Estimates, Mr. Layard called attention 

to the state of public affairs, which he characterised as de- 
plorable. The House had declared its want of confidence in the late 
administration, and yet the new ministry merely presented the same 
men in different positions. The measures announced in the Prime 
Minister’s progeamme inspired him with no confidence in the new 
Government ; the country wanted not “ septuagenarian experience, but 
men of youthful activity and energy.” A long discussion followed, 
during which Lord Palmerston having replied to the several points of 
Mr. Layard’s speech, concluded by saying that Government had 
honestly undertaken to prosecute the war with energy, and relied upon 
the support of the nation in performing a task which they had under- 
taken at a moment of emergency, when it had been declined by other 
parties who were successively invited to assume office, In Committee 
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of Supply various votes of the Army Sérvice were explained by Mr. F. 

Peel, and agreed to. A resolution proposed in Committee by the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, repealing the exemption of newspapers 

from postage duty, and altering the laws relating to the newspaper 
stamp duties. 

Feb, (Lorps.) The Army Service Act Amendment Bill was 

20. read a second time on the motion of. Lord Panmure, its 

* duration being limited to three years, at the suggestion of the 

Earl of Ellenborough. The standing orders were then suspended, and 

the bill passed through all the remaining stages. 

Feb (Commons.) The Nuisances Removal, Prevention of 

21. Diseases Acts Amendment, and Public Health Bills, were 

* yead a second time on the motion of Sir B. Hall, and referred 

to a Select Committee. In Committee of wn nd several votes were 

agreed to, including 17,183,000/., to pay off Exchequer Bills, 20,000,000. 

from the Consolidated Fund, towards the service of the year, and 

1,300,000/. to make good deficiencies in the grants for the financial 
year about to close. 

Feb. (Commons.) Lord Palmerston announced the resignation 

22. of Mr. Gladstone, Sir J. Graham, and Mr. Sidney Herbert. 

Feb (Lorps.) Lord Panmure gave explanations on the:subject 

93. of the recal of Sir John Burgoyne, and in regard to the 
* summer clothing of the Crimean army; Earl Granville on the 
delay in establishing a blockade in the Black Sea. 

(Csarinsen) A long discussion on the subject of Mr. Roebuck’s 
Committee on the Army, during which Sir J. Graham, Mr. S. Herbert, 
and Mr. Gladstone, explained at length the causes of their retirement 
from office, and Lord Palmerston declared that he had never intended 
to abandon office upon the contingency of the vote for a Committee 
being insisted on. The Committee on Mr. Roebuck’s motion was then 
appointed. 

Feb (Lorps.) The Criminal Justice Bill was read a second 

26. time, after an interesting legal discussion on the working of 

* the existing law in cases of felony, in which the Lord Chan- 

— Lord Brougham, Lord Campbell, and the Earl of Desart 
shared. 

(Commons.) Lord Palmerston moved the issue of a new writ for 
the Montrose Burghs, in room of the late Mr. Hume, on whose eminent 
services the noble Lord pronounced a high eulogium. New writs were 
ordered to.issue for the City of London, the County of Forfar, and the 
Boroughs of Radnor and Halifax, to supply vacancies caused by the 
acceptation of office by Lord J. Russell as Colonial Secretary ; by Lord 
Duncan as a Lord of the Treasury; by SirG. C. Lewis as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; and by Sir C. Wood as First Lord of the Admiralty. 
After a miscellaneous discussion on the mismanagement of the Trans- 
port Service (which was severely commented on by Mr. Lindsay), 
several votes were passed in Committee of Supply. 

March (Commons.) New writs were ordered to issue for Stroud, 

1 Athlone, and Ennis, in room of Mr. Horsman, Mr. Keogh, 

* and Mr. Fitzgerald, appointed respectively Chief Secretary, 
Attorney-General, and Solicitor-General for Ireland. Viscount Gode- 
rich, in moving an address to the Crown praying for a reconsideration 
of the system of promotion in the army, advocated forcibly the principle 
ef giving rank only to those who showed fitness or capacity for com- 
mand. Mr. F. Peel acknowledged that there might be defects in the 
present system of promotion by purchase, but argued that the practical 
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result was admirable. Several other members having addressed the 
House, Mr. 8. Herbert denied that the army was an aristocratic mo- 
nopoly; detailed the relaxation lately admitted into the system of 
promotion, and the reforms being carried out; admitted that promotion 
from the ranks should be more frequent, but considered that the autho- 
rities should not be tied down to any definite proportion in the number 
of officers to be selected from different classes of aspirants ; between 
merit, seniority, and purchase—the existing steps to promotion—it was 
expedient to effect a kind of compromise, and this was practically done 
under the existing system. Lord Palmerston, in reviewing the debate, 
admitted that the purchase system, considered in the abstract, was an 
evil, and had long ceased in other departments of the public service ; 
nevertheless, having been long established, it was not easy to remove it 
from the army at once ; the Government were ready to adopt the 
principle that merit should be promoted, but would not abandon the 
system of purchase; ministers were resolved to confer military rank as 
a reward for good conduct, and with this assurance, he hoped a division 
would not be taken. Earl Goderich persisted, and the motion was 
defeated by 158 against 114. In Committee on the Customs’ Acts, a 
resolution was agreed to, to arrest the reduction of the Tea Duty. 

(Lorps.) The Earl of Clarendon announced to their 

9, Lordships the death of the Emperor of Russia. The Earl of 
* Lucan read a correspondence with the military authorities, 
relating to the cavalry charge at Balaclava. 

(Commons.) Mr. Roebuck moved a resolution authorizing the Com- 
mittee on’ the Army before Sebastopol to conduct its investigations in 
secret, The motion was very strongly opposed from all sides of the 
House, and withdrawn. The House then went into Committee of 
Supply on the Army Estimates: several votes were passed. Lord 
Palmerston got leave to bring in a bill to enable a third Secretary and 
Under-Secretary of State to sit in the House of Commons. 

March ., (COMMons.) Mr. Heywood moved fora Select Committee on 
the subject of admitting members of all creeds to an equal par- 
ticipation in the advantages of our Colleges and Universities. 

Lord Palmerston concurred in desiring the abolition of all sectarian 
distinctions, but contended that a Committee was useless. After a short 
discussion, Mr. Heywood withdrew his motion. Mr. Malins, in a long 
speech on a motion for papers, entered into a defence of Sir C. Napier’s 
service in the Baltic, and his alleged dismissal from his command of 
the fleet. Sir J. Graham replied on behalf of the Admiralty. A long 
debate followed, after which the motion was withdrawn. 

March . (COMMons.) A debate on Mr. Heywood’s motion for leave 

13, 1 bring in a bill to legalise marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 

* Sister, which was carried by 87 against 53. A resolution, 

moved by Mr. J. Ball, for improving the education of Pauper Children 
in Ireland, was rejected by 80 against 32. 


March y, (Commons.) Mr. L, King’s motion for leave to bring ina 


a jected by 156 to 84. A resolution for subjecting tithe property, 
corporate and episcopal estates, to the same Probate Tax as real pro- 
perty, was discussed on the motion of Mr. Williams, and negatived by 
84 to 61. A motion for leave to bring in a “real and honest”? Ten 
Hours Factory Bill, made by Mr. Cobbett, led to a long debate, and, 
on a division, was refused by 109 to 101. The Lord Advocate got 
leave to bring in a Scotch Intramural Burial Bill. The Purchasers’ 
Protection against Judgments Bill was read a third time and passed. 


ill to settle the Property of Intestates was discussed and re-. 
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Commons.) Sir J. Pakington moved for leave to bring in 

7 a a to promote Education. The bill was permissive, and 

* proposed to divide the country into districts, into any of which 
it might be introduced by a resolution of the majority of the inhabitants, 
who would be empowered to elect a Local Board of Education, to build 
schools (which were to be free to all classes of scholars, and under the 
inspection of the Committee of Council), and to levy rates for their 
construction and maintenance. The motion was received with genera! 
approbation, and, after considerable discussion, agreed to. Sir B. Hall, 
after an explanatory speech, obtained leave to bring in a bill for the 
better Local Management of the Metropolis. 

March , (LORDS.) The Earl of Lucan, on a motion for papers, 

19 detailed with great minuteness all the particulars regarding 

* the Cavalry Charge at Balaklava ;.commented strongly upon 
Lord Raglan’s letter to the War Office and his own recal from the 
Crimea; and concluded by demanding a court-martial. _In the debate 
that followed, Lord Panmure explained the reason of the noble Lord’s 
recal to be, not doubt of his professional ability, but discordance with 
Lord Raglan; the request for a court-martial was unprecedented. The 
papers were ordered. 

(Commons.) In Committee on the Newspaper Stamp Act, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in a long explanatory speech, moved certain 
resolutions on which to found a bill for the abolition of the Stamp 
Duty on Newspapers. After some remarks from Mr. Gladstone (who 
urged the granting of copyright in original articles in newspapers) 
and a few other members, the resolutions were agreed to. 

March  (LoRps.)_ Lord Lyndhurst, in a remarkably clear and elo- 

90, quent speech, denounced the vacillation and timidity of Prussia 

* with regard to the war. The Earl of Clarendon, in reply, 
admitted the charge against Prussia to be just, but expressed a hope 
that that country would yet join the Allies against Russia. 

(Commons.) Sir D. Norreys got leave to bring in a bill to withdraw 
from Irish Grand Juries all control over the local expenditure, and for 
intrusting the administration of local affairs to elected councils. A 
motion made by Sir J. Walmesley, for opening the British Museum and 
National Gallery on Sundays, led to a long debate, and was negatived 
by 235 against 48. 

(Lorps.) Earl Granville brought up a royal message 
announcing the terms of the treaty with the King of Sardinia 
Lord Brougham, after a luminous explanatory speech, laid on 
the table a series of resolutions in reference to criminal procedure. 

(Commons.) Lord Palmerston brought up a royal message relating 
to the treaty with Sardinia. The Lord Advocate obtained leave to 
bring in a bill to provide education for the people of Scotland; the 
principal features of which were compulsory provision for public educa- 
tion; religious instruction in all the schools, which scholars might 
attend or not, at the discretion of the parents; raising the salaries o 
schoolmasters; and transferring the management from the Established 
Church (Presbytery) to the local heritors, 

Mar (Commons.) In Committee, a resolution was agreed to, sanc- 
26 tioning the Sardinian treaty, and authorising the advance of a 

* million sterling, at 4 per cent., to the King of Sardinia. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the second reading of the Newspaper 
Stamp Bill. Mr. Deedes moved the postponement of the bill till after 
the financial statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The bill 
was supported by Sir B. Lytton, the Attorney-General, Mr. Miall, Mr. 
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Duffy, and Lord Palmerston; the amendment was supported, on 
financial grounds, by Sir F. Baring, Mr. Packe, and Mr. Disraeli. 
Mr. Drummond opposed the bill, because he believed the English press 
to be a curse to the country, and that the carrying of this measure 
would aggravate the evil. The second reading was carried by 215 
against 161. 
(Commons.) Mr. Phinn’s motion for an address to the 
Crown, praying for the reconstitution of Poland as essential to 
the balance of power in Europe, led to a long discussion, and 
was withdrawn. Major Reed’s motion for a Committee on the mode 
of conferring comntissions in the army was opposed by Ministers, and, 
after a protracted debate, negatived by 104 against 70, The Sardinian 
Convention Bill was brought in and read a first time. 

March ,,(LorDs.) The Ecclesiastical Courts Bill was discussed in 
Committee and passed, with some amendments. Earl Gran- 
ville having moved the adjournment for the Easter recess, the 

Earl of Ellenborough embraced the opportunity of arraigning the 
conduct of the Ministry in the management of the war. Earl Gran- 
ville, the Karl of Malmesbury, and the Duke of Argyll, joined in the 
ay after which their Lordships agreed to adjourn till the 16th 
of April. 

(Commons.) New writs for Kilmarnock and Lewes were ordered, 

in room of Mr. Bouverie and Mr. Brand respectively, appointed, the 
former, President of the Board of Trade; the latter, a Lord of the 
Treasury. The Solicitor-General, in an explanatory speech, moved 
for leave to abolish the testamentary jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. The motion led to a debate on technical points, and was 
agreed to. Leave was given to Sir W. Molesworth to bring in a 
bill to amend the Metropolitan Building Acts; to Mr. Ellice, a 
bill to improve the Scotch Poor Law. Sir E. Perry then moved the 
nomination of the’ Select Committee on the Bills of Exchange Bili 
which was opposed by Mr. Vance, and, on a division, only 33 
— being present, the House adjourned over Easter till the 16th 
of April. 
(Commons.) Captain Boldero moved for a Select Committec 
of Inquiry into the Medical Departments of the Army and 
Navy, which motion, after considerable discussion, went to a 
division, and was negatived by 73 to 69. Leave to bring in a bill was 
given to Lord R. Grosvenor for the prevention of Sunday Trading in 
the Metropolis, and to Mr. E. Denison for the Education of the Children 
of Poor Persons receiving out-door relief. 
(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer made his 
nancial statement. The estimate made by the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the past year was 59,494,000/. ; 
the actual product was 59,494,144/., which, together with the issue of 
exchequer: bills and bonds, had giyen a gross receipt of 66,621,000/., 
leaving a surplus on the year’s expenditure of about 1,000,000/. The 
expenses for the current year he computed to be 27,947,000/. for 
interest on the debt, 16,214,000/. for the Army, 16,653,000/. for the 
Navy, and 7,808,000/. for the Ordnance ; he proposed also to take a vote 
of credit for contingent surplus and outlay to the amount of 3,500,000/., 
and computed the Civili Service charges at 6,500,000/. The ordinary 
supply services in this estimate involve an expenditure of 50,175,000/., 
which, added to the interest on the debt, the Sardinian loan, a sum of 
4,400,000/. to cover any possible excess, and other extraordinary 
items, made the whole sum for which he must provide during the year 
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amount to 86,339,000/. To meet this, he computed the year’s revenue 
at 63,339,0001., thus derived : customs, 20,500, 000/.; excise, 17,070,0001.; 
stamps, 6,815,000/.; land and assessed taxes, 2,920,000/. ; income tax, 
13,505,0001. ; post office, 1,150,000/. ; paper duty and increased postage 
on newspapers, 288,000/. ; Crown lands, 260,000/. ; and miscellaneous, 
800,000/, A deficit of 23,000,000/. remained, to provide which he was 
called upon to find ways and means. He proposed to raise 16,000,0001. 
by borrowing; 5,300,000/. more he expected from increasing the 
revenue from taxation, namely, 3,300,000/. from an increase in the 
sugar, coffee, tea, and spirit duties; and 2,000,000/. from an increase 
in the direct taxation; the income tax being raised by 2d. in the pound. 
In addition, he proposed to ask leave to issue exchequer bills to the 
amount of 3,000,000/. surplus credit for military services. The Right 
Honourable gentleman concluded by explaining the terms on which 
the new loan had been contracted for. A long miscellaneous discussion 
followed, after which the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s resolutions 
were agreed to. 

April (Commons.) In reply to Mr. Bright, Lord Palmerston 

a announced the termination of the Vienna Conferences without 

* result. The Report of the Committee of Ways and Means 

was brought up, and the resolutions relating to the new budget were 

put from the Chair, and criticised at considerable length by Mr. Goul- 

burn, Mr. T. Baring, Mr. Gladstone, and others, The resolutions were 
then agreed to. 

April (Lorps.) The Earl of Clarendon made a statement ing, pte 

94, ing the termination of the Vienna Conferences. The Lord 

* Chancellor moved the committal of the Cambridge University 

Bill, of which he described the scope at much length. Lord Lyndhurst 

entered into a minute examination of the effect of the measure on the 

internal arrangements of the University. The motion was agreed to, 
and the bill passed through Committee pro forma, 

(Commons.) Mr. Heywood’s motion for a Committee of the whole 
House to consider the clauses of the Act of Uniformity (passed in 1662), 
which impose tests that limit the educational advantages in the Uni- 
versities, Grammar, and Free Schools of England, was discussed at 
much length, and ultimately negatived on a point of form, 

Aprit. . (Commons.) The motion for the second reading of the 

rit Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill was opposed by 

* Mr. Walpole, who moved the second reading that day six 
months. The discussion lasted from noon till a quarter to six o’clock, 
when it was necessarily adjourned. . 
Aprit .(Commons.) Mr. Layard gave notice of resolutions de- 
14 claring the state of the country to be seriously alarming; that 

* the sacrifice of efficiency to family and party interests is the 
source of great misfortune and disgrace; and pledging the House to 
support any Ministry which can enforce the efficient conduct of the 
public service, and vigorous prosecution of the war. A discussion of 
much length and some asperity arose respecting certain statements in 
Mr. Layard’s late speech in Liverpool. In closing the discussion, Lord 
Palmerston regretted that Mr. Layard had placed himself in such a 
position : all his allegations had been disproved, all his charges shown 
to be false and calumnious, and yet the honourable Member had not 
retracted his assertions. The second reading of the Scotch Education 
Bill was opposed by Mr. Blackburn, who moved the postponement of 
the bill for six months. A long debate followed, after which the bill 
was read a second time by 210 against 171. 
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April. (Commons.) Lord J. Russell took his seat on his re-elec- 
30, tion _ for London; and in reply to Mr. Disraeli, stated the 
result of the Vienna Conferences. The Report of the Com- 

mittee on the Loan Bill having been brought up, Sir F. Kelly moved 
the omission of the clause which provided for the repayment of the 
loan. After a long discussion, the clause was affirmed by 210 against 
111. In Committee on the Income Tax Bill, Mr. Hildyard’s amendment 
that the additional tax on incomes between 100/. and 150/. should be 14d. 


instead of 2d. was agreed to, and the bill passed through. In Com-- 


mittee on the Newspaper Stamp Bill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
withdrew the registration clauses, and proposed several clauses confer- 
ring a copyright of 24 hours’ duration, in original articles and news, 
upon the original publishers of newspapers. ‘The clauses were strongly 
opposed and negatived without division. Mr. M. Milnes moved an 
amendment to extend the surface of printed matter to be carried by the 
post under a penny stamp, to 3,500 square inches, so as to include the 
Timzs within the advantages conferred by the bill. The amendment 
was negatived by 260 to 86. When the House resumed, the Scotch 
Registration of Births and Parliamentary Representation Act Amend- 
ment Bills were read a second time. 
Ma (Commons.) The second reading of the Sunday Trading 
Y Bill, moved by Lord R. Grosvenor, met with considerable 
opposition, but was ultimately agreed to without division. 
Mr. Frewen’s motion, to read a second time the Land and Assessed 
Taxes Division Bill, was negatived by 125 to 35. Mr. Whiteside then 
brought forward for second reading a series of six bills, intended to 
amend the course of procedure in the Irish Court of Chancery; they 
were strongly condemned by the Irish Solicitor-general (Mr. J. D. 
Fitzgerald), who moved that the bill be read a second time this day 
six months. Several other members having addressed the House, the 
debate was adjourned for a month. 
Ma (Commons.) Mr. Disraeli, in moving the adjournment of the 
Y House, complained of the delay in presenting the papers relating 
to the Vienna Conferences to the House. Lord Palmerston, in 
reply, stated the cause of the delay to be that the negotiations were not 
yet wholly terminated. Lord Dundonald’s proposal to destroy the 
Russian fleets and fortresses by some novel explosive, the militia sys- 
tem, the transport service, and other military matters, afforded the 
topics of a long desultory discussion, in the course of which Lord Pal- 
merston and Sir G. Grey gave explanations on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. The adjourned debate on the Irish Tenants’ Improvement 
Compensation Bill was then resumed, and continued for some hours. 
The second reading was carried by 163 against 50 votes for Mr. Grogan’s 
amendment to postpone it for six months. In Committee on the Cus- 
toms’ Duties Bill, the clauses and schedules for augmenting the duties 
on tea, sugar, and coffee, were passed. 
May ., (CoMMons.) Mr. Headlam moved the second reading of 
J the Scotch Illegal Marriage Bill, which, after a debate, was 
thrown out by 143 against 40. The debate on the Marriage 
with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill was then resumed; on a division, 
the second reading was carried by 165 against 157, . 
(Commons.) Sir E. Perry moved for a Select Committte to 
10 inquire “ how the Indian Army be made available for 
* the Warin Europe.’’ Sir De Lacy Evans seconded the motion, 
which was strenuonsly opposed by Sir J.W. Hogg. After along debate, 
the metion was negatived by 171 against 62, Mr, Layard postponed his 
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motion on the administrative system of the country. The motion for the 
committal of the Scotch Education Bill then came before the House, and 
was strongly opposed by Mr. C. Bruce. The debate was adjourned. The 
bills on the table having been advanced a stage, leave to bring in a bill 
was given to Lord J. Russell, to enable the Queen to assent to a bill 
passed by the legislature of Victoria, establishing a Constitution in that 
colony. 
Ma (Lorps.) Lord St. Leonards commented on the course 
ai taken with regard to various legal measures in the present 
* Session, and was replied to by the Lord Chancellor, who sub- 
sequently laid on the table a bill to facilitate the Leasing of Settled 
Estates, which was read a first time. ; 
(Commons.) Mr. M. Gibson gave notice for an early day of a motion 
for an Address to the Crown, expressing regret at the failure of the late 
negotiations at Vienna, and asserting that the Russian proposals fur- 
nished a good basis for a satisfactory peace. On the motion for the 
adjournmeut of the House, Mr. Horsman, in reply to Col. Greville, 
refuted certain statements made by Mr. Spooner in reference to the 
Maynooth Commission and its Report. After a reply from Mr. Spooner, 
Major Reed called attention to the highly critical state of affairs, and 
to the necessity for reform in the various branches of the public service. 
Lord Palmerston acknowledged the propriety, but showed the difficulty 
of forming a Cabinet with men selected solely for proved fitness and 
ability, and irrespective of the ties of family or party; acknowledged 
that administrative reform was necessary in different departments ; and 
gave an outline of the changes completed, or in progress. After a few 
remarks from Mr. Disraeli, the subject dropped. ‘The third reading of 
the Newspaper Stamp Bill was carried by 138 to 60. | 
Ma (Lorps.) The Newspaper Stamp Bill was read a first time. 
1 Pd The Earl of Harrowby, in reply to the Earl of Winchelsea, 
* gave explanations respecting the ,publication of the Maynooth 
Report. The Earl of Ellenborough, then in a long and able speech, 
moved resolutions urging the necessity of Administrative Reform. A 
long debate followed, in the course of which, Lord Panmure, the Earls 
of Hardwicke, Elgin, Winchelsea, Granville, and Derby, the Duke of 
Newcastle, and the Marquises of Clanricarde, Londonderry, and Lans- 
downe, addressed the House. On a division, the motion was negatived 
by 181 to 71. 
Ma (Lorps.) The Earl of Albemarle moved a resolution for 
Y placing greater restrictions upon the trade of Russia, in order 
to bring the war to a speedy termination. After a long dis- 
cussion, in which Lords Stanley and Ravensworth, Lord Wodehouse, 
Earl Granville, the Marquis of Clanricarde, and Earls Grey, Derby, and 
Fitzwilliam, took part, the resolution was negatived by 47 to 31. 
(Commons.) Captain Scobell’s motion for a Committee to inquire 
into Captain Carpenter’s claim to a share of the 20,000]. compensation 
voted for the patentees of screw-propellers adopted by the Admiralty, 
was, after a long discussion, negatived by 69 to 49. 
Ma (Commons.) Sir W. Clay moved the second reading of the 
ri Church Rates Abolition Bill. Mr. Packe opposed the measure 
* as designed to undermine the establishment, and to effect a 


separation of Church and State, and moved that the second reading be 
taken this day six months, Mr. L. Davies seconded the amendment, 
which was opposed by Mr. Cowper, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Bell, and 
Lord Seymour; supported by Mr. Lushington and Lord Palmerston; and 
negatived by 217 against 189. The bill was then read a second time. 
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May (Commons.) The second reading of the Public Prosecutors 

17 Bill, moved by Mr. J. G. Phillimore, was, after a discussion, 

* postponed for six weeks. Among several new bills brought in 

was one by Lord J. Russell, to remodel the Laws respecting the Disposal 
of Waste Lands in Australia. 

Ma (Lorps.) Lord Panmure explained in detail his plan for 

1 HY the Consolidation of the Civil Departments of the Army, which 
* was criticised by the Earl of Ellenborough, Earl Grey, Lord 
Monteagle, and the Earl of Hardwicke. 

(Commons.) Mr. Fergus called attention to certain statements of 
Mr. Layard respecting the late Captain Christie. Mr. Layard having 
explained, a vivacious discussion followed, in which personal charges 
brought by Mr. Layard against other offices were sharply commented 
on by Sir J. Graham and other Members of the House. 

May (Commons.) In reply to Mr. S. Herbert, Lord Palmerston 

, Stated that the means of pacification were not exhausted ; 
that the Vienna Conferences were suspended, not closed ; 
and that proposals made by Russia through Austria would still be 
favourably received. In consequence of this reply, Mr. Gladstone and 
other members urged Mr. M. Gibson to postpone his motion; a long 
debate followed, in the course of which Mr. Disraeli commented upon 
the scene before the House, and the unwillingness of ministers to have 
a debate on the transaction at Vienna, and was replied to by Lord 
Palmerston, who did not shirk discussion, but declined to invite it 
himself, because the result might have been to shut the door to all 
further hope of peace. Mr. Bright, Mr. Roebuck, and the Marquis of 
Granby, having addressed the House, Lord John Russell recapitulated 
the incidents of the last conferences, and expressed his expectation 
that Austria would make some further propositions, which must 
terminate the conferences, or reopen them under far more favourable 
auspices than heretofore. Mr. M.+Gibson consented to postpone his 
motion till after Whitsuntide. 
Ma (Commons.) The Metropolis Local Management Bill was 
Y farther considered in Committee, and the clauses up to 48 
passed through. Mr. Disraeli, alluding to the debate of yester- 
day, remarked that, in 1853, we had been allowed to drift into war, 
and fearing that, during the Whitsuntide recess we might drift into 
an ignominious peace, he could not consent to allow the adjournment 
to take place without challenging an expression of opinion from the 
House on the subject of the war policy of the Government. Mr. 
Layard then volunteered to waive his motion, which stood for the 
24th, in order to facilitate the discussion. Lord Palmerston having 
replied, Mr. Wise’s resolution for a revision of the Diplomatic Service 
was discussed, and carried by 112 to 57. Another discussion followed 
on Mr. Berkeley’s motion, for leave to bring in a bill to establish Vote 
by Ballot, which was defeated by 218 against 166. 
Ma (Commons.) Sir F. Baring, Sir W. Heathcote, and Mr. Lowe 
Y gave notice of amendment on Mr. Disraeli’s motion. Mr. Dis- 
raeli, in a speech of great eloquence, developed his resolution 
expressive of dissatisfaction with the ambiguous language and uncertain 
conduct of the Government on the great questions of peace or war, and 
pledging the House to prosecute the war till a safe and honourable 
peace is obtained, and concluded by calling upon the House to put an 
end to diplomatic subterfuge and ministerial trifling. Mr. Borrow 
having seconded the motion, Sir F. Baring moved his amendment, 
which went merely to deprive Mr. Disraeli’s motion of its character of 
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a vote of censure on the,Government. This amendment having been 
seconded, Sir W. Heathcote proceeded to mové an amendment on the 
motion of the right honourable Baronet, expressing a desire that “‘ the 
communications in progress may lead to a successful issue,” and con- 
tended that the first object of the war—to put an end to aggression in 
Turkey—had been attained, and that the Russian proposal relating to 
the balance of power in the Black Sea, was still deserving of considera- 
tion, and formed a basis for further negotiation. After several members 
had addressed the House, Mr. Gladstone, in reviewing the various pro- 
positions before the House, defended the Government from: the charges 
of ambiguous conduct and indecision; supported Sir W. Heathcote’s 
amendment, arguing that the war was originally just, that its object 
had been attained, and that henceforth it became unjust; and dwelt on 
the concession of three of the “ four points” by Russia, while on the 
fourth she offered an alternative in many respects better than our own ; 
and concluded by declaring the prolongation of the war unjustifiable 
and unchristian. Lord John Russell replied to Mr. Gladstone, arguing 
that security for the future peace of Europe ought to be insisted upon ; 
and that it was dangerous and disgraceful to conclude a peace with 
Russia while Sebastopol remained a standing menace to the world. The 
debate was 
Ma (Lorps.) After a conversation on the separation of Church 
9 4 and State in Canada, Earl Grey brought forward a resolution 
* expressing regret that the Russian proposal had not been 
accepted by the Allies. The Earl of Clarendon, the Earl of Malmesbury, 
the Bishop of Oxford, the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of Derby, and 
Farl Granville opposed the motion, which was supported only by Lord 
LytteJton, and withdrawn. 

(Commons.) The adjourned debate was resumed by Mr. Whiteside, 
who supported Mr. Disraeli’s amendment. Mr. Lowe, in an able 
speech, develo his amendment to the eflect that, as Russia having 
refused to limit her fleet in the Black Sea, the means of negotiation 
were exhausted, and the war must be prosecuted with vigour. Lord 
Stanley justified his intention to vote for Mr. Disraeli’s motion as a 
censure onthe administration. Mr. Layard, reviewing the policy of the 
war, contended that Lord J. Russell had been baffled and hoodwinked 
at Vienna; denounced the proposed protectorate of Turkey, and the 
vacillation, imbecility, and inefficiency displayed by ministers in the 
conduct of the war. Lord Palmerston, in reviewing the debate, accepted 
Mr. Disraeli’s motion as a vote of censure, but denied the justice of the 
charge. Mr. Disraeli then replied, and a division took place on his 
resolution, which was defeated by 319 against 219. Sir F. Baring’s 
amendment was then put as a substantive motion, to which Mr, Lowe 
moved the amendment developed in his speech. The debate on these 
motions was adjourned till after the recess. 

June .. (CoMMons.) The adjourned debate on Sir F. Baring’s mo- 

4, tion was resumed by Mr. M. Gibson, who vindicated the prin- 

* ciples of the Peace party ; and reviewing the terms proposed by 

the different negotiations at Vienna, pronounced the Russian proposal 
of making the Euxine an open sea to constitute the best basis for a 
permanent arrangement. All peril to Turkey was now removed ; the 
enemy had been repulsed; her territory was intact; persistence in the 
war now in the vain desire of military glory could terminate only in 
the exhaustion of the contending powers. Sir W. Molesworth having 
detailed the causes of the war, contended that an end must be put to the 
preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea, and that the Russian pro- 
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posal on the third point offered no satisfactory basis towards this result. 
Mr. J. McGregor, Mr. V. Harcourt, Lord Dungarvon, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 
Baillie, Mr. M. Milnes, Sir E. Dering, Lord Elcho, and Lord C. Hamil- 
ton, having addressed the House, Sir E. B. Lytton, in a long and able 
speech, maintained that the question of peace or war could not now be 
decided _upon English interests alone ; the Allies were bound in honour 
to secure the independence of Turkey; and it was clear that a sub- 
stantial peace could only be won at the point of the sword. The Russian 
proposal was unsatisfactory, because it would compel England and 
France to maintain powerful armaments in the Black Sea, and leave 
Turkey in a state of perpetual peril; the aim of the war—to crush the 
power of Russia to do wrong in Europe—was to be attained by energy 
and perseverance. The debate was adjourned. 
ae (Lorps.) The Earl of Clarendon announced the final close 

+5 of the conferences at Vienna. The Newspaper Stamp Bill was 

i “* read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The adjourned debate on the war was resumed by Mr. 
Cobden, who defended the Peace party, and after some remarks on 
Sir W. Molesworth’s speech, argued that England ought to have con- 
tented herself with a judicious employment of her fleet, and to have 
held ‘aloof from the struggle on land; the British ministry acted 
ignorantly in blindly committing an army to the certainty of disasters 
from subservience to popular clamour; this clamour ought to be sub- 
dued, not encouraged. Austria and Prussia had been abused for not 
joining the Allies, but if these powers, in contact as they were with the 
alleged aggressive spirit of Russia, and able as they were to defend them- 
selves, saw no reason to be alarmed, were we wise in undertaking a 
land expedition for the humiliation of a power which the genius and 
almost boundless resources of Napoleon had failed to subdue? The 
people of this country, stimulated and misguided by their leaders, and 
especially by Lord J. Russell, had undertaken to invade a distant and 
powerful empire without estimating the magnitude, the difficulty, and 
the danger of the enterprise. The other speakers were Mr. Collier, 
Lord H. Vane, Sir S. Northcote, Major Reed, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Vansittart, 
Mr. F. Scully, Mr. Crossley, Mr. J. G. Phillimore, Sir J. Graham (who 
regretted that the Russian proposals at Vienna had not been acceded 
to), and Lord John Russell, who after contending that the Allies were 
bound to obtain security for Turkey against future aggression, and that 
Russia would not grant the requisite terms until compelled by severer 
reverses than any Aa had yet sustained, suggested that the debate should ~ 
now close and the question be again raised when the last protocols were 
laid on the table. Mr. Roebuck, however, moved the adjournment of the 
debate, which was ultimately agreed to. 

(Commons.) ‘The debate on Mr. Spooner’s Maynooth mo- 
tion occupied the greater part of the sitting, and was again 
adjourned. 

June Commons.) The adjourned debate on Sir F. Baring’s 
-2 motion was resumed by Mr. Roebuck, who replied to the 
* speeches of Mr. Gladstone and Sir J. Graham, and con- 

demned the conduct of Lord J. Russell as unworthy the envoy of a 
free people, in consenting to terms that placed the Principalities under 
the control of Austria. Mr. Sidney Herbert defended and adhered to 
the course adopted by the ex-ministers, and analysed the propositions 
made at Vienna to show that they contained elements of a safe and 
honourable peace. Mr. Drummond had deprecated the war at the 
Outset, but was now convinced that it must be continued, although he 
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believed that its results would be to destroy Mahometanism, and leave 
the French masters of Constantinople. Mr. Sergeant Shee opposed Mr. 
Lowe’s amendment, on the ground that it was inexpedient to tie up the 
hands of Government from resuming negotiations if opportunities for so 
doing presented themselves. The other speakers were Mr. Alcock, Sit 
H. Willoughby, Sir W. Clay, Lord 'R. Cecil, and Mr. Bright. ‘The 
debate was again adjourned. 

June ,,(Lorps.) The Bishop of London moved an address to the 

g, Crown respecting the inadequate provision made for Burials 

* in the Metropolis. Earl Granville having stated that the 

subject was under the consideration of Government, the motion was 
withdrawn. 

(Commons.) The adjourned debate was resumed. The speakers 
were Mr. F. Scott, Sir F. Baring, the Attorney-General, Sir F. Thesiger, 
Mr. L. Davies, Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Hors- 
man, Mr. Disraeli, and Lord Palmerston, who in a long speech re- 
viewed the debate, recommended the House to adopt Sir F. Baring’s 
resolution, and defended the wisdom of the negotiations. The other 
amendments were then withdrawn, and Sir F. Baring’s resolution 
adopted unanimously. 

; (Lorps.) The Earl of Derby called attention to the cir- 

11, cumstances under which Mr. E. B. Roche had been raised to 

* the Irish Peerage as Baron Fermoy. The Earl of Granville 

gave some explanations on this subject, and a legal argument followed 

on the interpretation of the Act of Union. A Committee was appointed 
on Agricultural Statistics. 

, (Lorps.) Lord Shaftesbury moved the reception of the 

jo, eport on the Religious Worship Bill, of which he explained 
* the scope and object. The Bishop of London could not sup- 
port the Bill as it stood. The Bishop of Oxford opposed the bill on the 
ground that it would endanger the parochial system and efface the dis- 
tinction between the establishment and dissent; stated that the bill had 
been considered in all its provisions at a meeting of the Bishops con- 
vened by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and unanimously condemned ; 
and concluded by moving that the bill be recommitted this day six 
months. After considerable discussion the amendment was negatived 
by 31 against 30. 
5 a (Commons.) The motion for going into Committee on Lord 
13, &-Grosvenor’s Sunday Trading Bill was strongly opposed, but 

* ona division it was carried by 158 against 51. The House 
then went into Committee on the bill, four clauses of which, after many 
amendments proposed, and divisions taken, were affirmed by large 
majorities. 

June ~..(ComMons.) The second reading of the Victoria Government 
14 Bill was moved by Lord J. Russell. Mr. Bell moved the second 

* reading for this day six months. Mr. Miall having seconded 
the amendment, a debate ensued, in the course of which the bill was 
opposed vigorously by Mr. Lowe and Mr. Adderley. Mr. J. Ball, Sir 
J. Pakington, and Mr. Duffy spoke in favour of the second reading, 
which was ultimately agreed to without division. The second reading 
of a similar bill establishing a constitution in New South Wales was 
Strongly opposed by Mr. Lowe, whose amendment to read the bill a 
second time this day six months led to much discussion, but was nega- 
tived by 142 against 33. . 

June (Lorps.) The Earl of Shaftesbury moved the recommittal 

15, of the Religious Worship Bill for the purpose of introducing an 
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amendment. The Earl of Derby opposed the measure at considerable 
length, and moved that it be referred to a Select Committee. After a 
short discussion the amendment was carried by 47 against 30. 

(Commons.) Mr. Layard developed in a speech of great length and 
ability his resolution on Administrative Reform, to the effect that 
“this House views with deep and increasing concern the state of the 
nation, and is of opinion that the manner in which merit and efficiency 
have been sacrificed in public appointments to party and family influ- 
ences, and to a blind adherence to routine has given rise to great mis- 
fortunes, and threatens to bring discredit upon the national character, 
and to involve the country in grave disasters.” Sir S. Northcote 
acknowledged the existence of the evils complained of, but contended 
that routine must exist to prevent hopeless confusion; and described in 
much detail the practical machinery of the Government offices. Mr. 
Gladstone could not accept the motion, which was vague, but he agreed . 
in its principle; that the evils of favouritism infected the"public service 
the House of Commons (which governed the Government) was pri- 
marily responsible; the revision of establishments, the institution of 
tests of merit, and other recommendations of Sir E. B. Lytton’s amend- 
ment he pronounced untenable ; none of the remedies suggested touched 
the “human selfishness” which was the real cause of the evil ; to array 
this selfish impulse on the side of efficient public servicé promotion must 
go by merit, and the public offices should be thrown open to general 
competition; this would relieve the executive from the burthen of 
patronage, stimulate education, raise the moral tone of the community, 
and secure better service in all departments of the administration. Sir 
KE. B. Lytton, in developing his amendment, repelled the attacks made 
against the aristocracy by the Administrative Reformers, whose move- 
ment threatened a heavy blow against constitutional government; and 
exhorted the House, by taking the initiative in the cause of administra- 
tive reform, to remove so hazardous a weapon from hands that might 
wield it to the public hurt. The Chancellor«of the Exchequer argued 
against the motion at great length, and intimated that Ministers would 
accept Sir E. B. Lytton’s amendment by way of negative to the original 
motion. Lord Goderich then moved the adjournment of the debate, 
which was carried by 240 against 29. Several bills on the table were 
advanced a stage. 

(Lorps.) Lord Brougham made some very pertinent ob- 
servations on the exorbitant fees levied on suitors in County 
Courts. . 

(Commons.) Mr. Roebuck brought up the report of the Committee 
of Inquiry into the state of the army before Sebastopol, which, on the 
motion of Mr, Disraeli, was read by the clerk at the table. The ad- 
journed debate on Administrative Reform was resumed by Lord Goderich, 
who supported Mr. Layard’s resolution. Mr. F. Peel defended the admi- 
nistration of the army against the allegations of Mr. Layard, and 
referring to several instances, laboured to show that that honourable 
Member was open to the charge of “ great heedlessness at least’’ in 
the accusations he had made. Mr. Drummond delivered a highly cha- 
racteristic speech against the motion, which was opposed also by Mr. J. 
M‘Gregor and Mr. J. G. Phillimore. Colonel Lindsay replied to cer- 
tain statements of Mr. Layard respecting the promotion of Lord Eustace 
Cecil and Captain Blackett. Mr. Disraeli, after recapitulating the 
reforms attempted or designed by the Derby Ministry, opposed the reso- 
lution of Mr. Layard because he could not ascribe to the fault of the 
system the failures and disasters that were attributable entirely to an 
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incapable and divided Government; and explained his reasons for sup- 
porting the amendment. Lord Palmerston, alluding to Mr. Layard’s 
speech at the Administrative Reform Meeting in Drury-lane Theatre, 
repudiated in most forcible terms the accusation of having jested on the 
sufferings, or vilified the character of the people of England, replied to 
several of the preceding speakers, and pointed out the improvements 
already introduced into several departments; rebutted the assertion of 
the resolution that national disasters were to be apprehended; and 
endorsed the pledge contained in the amendment for carrying out in 
a practicakle way the principle of Administrative Reform. A motion 
of adjournment, made by Mr. Lindsay, was negatived by 336 against 83. 
Mr. Layard then briefly replied, and his resolution was negatived by 359 
to 46. Sir E. B. Lytton’s amendment was then put as a substantive 
motion ; but on the motion of Mr. Lindsay, the debate was adjourned. 

Tues (Commoys.) The motion for going into Committee on the 

19,  Jtish Tenants’ Improvements Compensation Bill was opposed 
* by Lord Galway, who moved as an amendment the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. The amendment was negatived by 117 to 65. 
On the motion that the Speaker leave the chair, another discussion and 
division took place, and the motion was affirmed by 129 to 46. The bill 
was then committed, and the first four clauses passed. Mr. L. King 
moved a series of resolutions touching the consolidation of the statute 
law, which were affirmed by 43 to 26. 
— (Commons.) In Committee on the Marriage with a Deceased 
90 Wife’s Sister Bill, Sir F. Thesiger moved an amendment on 
* clause 1 for the purpose of annulling the retrospective opera- 
tion of the measure. After considerable discussion the amendment was 
negatived by 130 to 83. Another amendment, with a similar object, 
proposed by Sir F, Thesiger, was also discussed and negatived by 123 
to 97. On clause 2 a division also took place, and it was affirmed by 
126 to 97. The further progress of the bill was adjourned till July 10. 
woos (Lorps.) The case of the attack of the Russians on a boat’s 
9), crew under a flag of truce in Hango Sound was brought under 
“"* notice of their Lordships by the Earl of Malmesbury, in reply 
to whom the Earl of Clarendon stated the steps taken by the Govern- 
ment in the matter. The Earl of Hardwicke then moved the second 
reading of his Bill for Admeasurement of Merchant Steamers, which 
was opposed by Ministers, and thrown out by 28 to 21. 

(Commons.) In the early sitting the clauses of the Metropolis 
Local Management Bill (124 to 158) were discussed, and agreed to. The 
greater part of the evening sitting was occupied with discussions in 
Committee on the 4th clause of the Irish Tenants’ Compensation Bill, 
which involves claim for improvement of waste lands. The words 
relating to waste lands were ordered to be expunged by 93 to 47. 
Several amendments, proposed by Sergeant Shee and others, were pro- 
posed and negatived, and the Committee, after having divided six times, 
passed the clauses as amended. 

June (CoMMons.) In reply to Col. Harcourt, Admiral Berkeley 

99, gave explanations respecting the attack on the boat’s crew in 

Sound. Mr. Roebuck gave notice of a resolution founded 
on the report of the Sebastopol Committee, pledging the House “ to 
visit with its severe reprobation” every member of the Aberdeen Go- 
vernment whose councils led to the disastrous sufferings of the army in 
the Crimea. 

June (Lorps). In Committee on the Friendly Societies Bill, 
, 26. Lord Ravensworth moved the omission of the proviso in clause 
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39, which made a distinction between building societies and friendly 
societies. ‘The amendment was opposed by Lord Stanley, and after 
some discussion negatived by 47 to 43, and the bill passed through. A 
debate on the position of Austria in relation to the war since the 
close of the Vienna conferences was then raised by Lord Lyndhurst, 
who was followed by the Earls of Clarendon and Ellenborough, the 
Duke of Argyll, and Lord Denman. 

(Commons.) In reply to 2 question put by Mr. Massey, Lord R. 
Grosvenor stated, that notwithstanding the demonstration in Hyde Park 
last Sunday, he should press the Sunday Trading Bill. Mr. T. Dun- 
combe, in a long speech, moved the issue of a new writ for London 
in room of Baron Rothschild, “ who has entered into a contract for the 
public service.” ‘The Attorney-General moved as an amendment, to 
appoint a Select Committee to report on the subject, which course, 
after a long debate, was adopted. Mr, H. Berkeley’s motion for a Select 
Committee on the operation of the Act passed last Session to restrict the 
sale of beer on Sundays, was then discussed, and agreed to. 

(Lorps.) In reply to some remarks from the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Lord Panmure announced that the pay of all soldiers 
“before the enemy” should be doubled. The Militia Bill 
was read a third time, and passed. 

Jul (Commons). The demonstration in Hyde Park against the 

7 4 Sunday Trading Bill formed a subject of prolonged discus- 
sion, in the course of which Lord R. Grosvenor, although 
he complained of being “mobbed and bullied out of the bill,” con- 
sented to withdraw it. 

Jul (Commons.) In the early sitting the remaining clauses of 

4 the Metropolitan Local Management Bill passed through Com- 
mittee, and 13 clauses of the Passengers Act Amendment Bill 
were agreed to. In Committee on the Royal message, Lord Palmerston 
pronounced a high eulogy on the deceased Marshal, Lord Raglan, and 
concluded by moving that an annuity be granted of 1,000J. a-year to his 
Widow, and 2,000/. a year to the present Lord Raglan, with remainder 
to his next heir. The motion, seconded by Mr. Disraeli, and supported 
by Sir De Lacy Evans, Admiral Walcot, and Lord John Russell, was then 
put from the Chair, when Mr. M. Gibson took the opportunity to make 
inquiries respecting the future conduct of the war, and referring to the 
late circular of the Austrian minister (Count Buol), asked explanations 
of Lord J. Russell, how, having assented to the last Austrian proposal as 
asatisfactory basis for the establishment of peace, he could still hold office 
in a ministry that continued the war, and concluded by making some 
severe comments on the “ horrible atrocities perpetrated in the town of 
Kertch.” Lord Palmerston was ready to defend his Government, but 
submitted that the present was not a fitting occasion. The resolution 
was then agreed to, and the House resumed. Mr. Rich was proceeding 
to make a motion for the abolition of the Purchase and Sale of Com- 
missions in the Army, when the House was counted out at half-past 
seven o'clock. 

Jul (Lorps.) The Earl of Ellenborough criticised the proposed 

“Y plan of doubling the pay of the soldiers in the Crimea. Lord 


Panmure defended the plan, but consented to modify it so 
that the soldicr might receive 6d. a-day of the additional pay as a field- 
allowance. Some conversation followed on the subjects of the Maine 
Liquor Law and the Education of Naval Cadets. 
(Commons.) Mr. T. Duncombe presented several petitions com- 
plaining of the conduct of the police in Hyde Park during the popular 
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demonstration against the Sunday Trading Bill on the Ist inst. The 
14th clause of the Irish Tenants’ Improvement Compensation Bill was 
further considered in Committee; after long discussions on several 
amendments, and four divisions, the clause was rejected by 138 against 
102. Some lively remarks passed between Mr. Sergeant Shee and Lord 
Palmerston ; the learned sergeant complaining of the mutilation of his 
bill, and recommending the withdrawal of the measure, which he pro- 
nounced to be now worthless without a retrospective clause. The 
chairman then reported progress. 

Jul (Lorps.) The Earl of Derby moved the second reading of 

“Y the Religious Worship Bill recommended by the Select Com- 
mittee on Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill. The Earl of Shaftesbury 
criticised the proposed measure with much severity, and refused to 
adopt it in its mutilated shape. After some discussion the Earl of 
Derby consented to withdraw the bill. 

—— The conduct of the police in Hyde Park on the Ist of 
July was made the subject of a long discussion, in the course of which 
Sir G. Grey promised inquiry, and Mr. G. Dundas defended the police, 
and recommended, as the best tranquilliser of a mob, “the clink upon 
the pavement of the trail of a six-pounder.” Mr. M. Gibson then, pur- 
suant to notice, proceeded to discuss the conduct of Lord J. Russell at 
Vienna, and to ask explanations how the noble Lord, after agreeing 
to the Austrian proposal for peace with Russia (as stated in the circular 
of Count Buol, dated Vienna, May 25), continued to hold office in a 
ministry that continued to make war. Lord J. Russell, in his reply on 
the personal charge, said he still retained the same opinion on the 
proposals; he continued in the Ministry which had overruled his 
opinion, because he thought that an individual should make his senti- 
ments bow to those of the Cabinet in general. A long debate ensued, 
in the course of which the conduct of Lord J. Russell, and the manage- 
ment and prospects of the war, were commented on by Mr. Cobden, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord C. Hamilton, Mr. Disraeli, Sir G. Grey,.and 
Lord Goderich. 

Jul (Lorps.) The Earl of Winchelsea called attention to the 

Y Report of the Maynooth Commission, in which the Catholic 
bishops are named by their territorial titles, and moved a reso- 
lution on the subject, which, after discussion, was withdrawn, 

Tul (Commons.) Sir E, B. Lytton gave notice of a resolution, 

Y «that the conduct of our Minister in the recent negotiations at 
Vienna has shaken the confidence of the country in the Govern- 
ment.” Mr. V. Scully, in a short effective speech, moved an address 
to the Crown on the subject of Administrative Reform, praying that 
the civil service examination be open and public, and that the examiners 
have regard to superior qualifications and merit. Viscount Goderich 
having seconded the motion, a long debate arose. The previous 
question (which had been moved by the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
was carried by 140 to 125. Mr. Roebuck’s motion for a call of the 
House on the 17th inst. was next discussed, and negatived by 133 to 
108, 

July (Commons.) The motion for going into Committee on the 
11, Church Rates Abolition Bill was opposed by Mr. Follett, who 

* moved the committal of the bill for this day three months, 
After a long discussion, Mr. Bentinck moved the adjournment of the 
debate, which was negatived by 175 to 118. The opposition to the 
‘measure, however, was kept up till the debate was adjourned by the 
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July (Lorps.) Lord Lyndhurst withdrew his Oath of Abjuration 
12 Bill, complaining of want of support from those who were 
* favourable to the measure. 

(Commons.) In the noonday sitting, the remaining clauses of the 
Nuisances Removal Bill were discussed in Committee and passed 
through. Lord Palmerston laid on the table papers relating to the 
Vienna Conferences, and Lord J. Russell gave some explanations re-- 
specting the opinions he had expressed in his speech of this day week, 
On the motion for the third reading of the Scotch Education Bill, Sir 
J. Ferguson moved its postponement for three months, which amend- 
ment was negatived by 105 to 102. Ultimately, after long discussions 
on several amendments and supplemental clauses, a division was taken 
on the question that the bill pass, which was affirmed by 130 to 115. 
The House then went into Committee on the Irish Tenants’ Improve- 
ments Compensation Bill, but Mr. Horsman moved to report progress, 
which (after a long and lively discussion on the subject of a deputation 
of Irish members to Lord Palmerston, for the reinsertion of the ex- 
punged 14th clause) was agreed to. ; 
aa (Commons.) Lord J. Russell stated his resignation of office, 
Ang with the circumstances which had led to that result. Sir E. B. 

* Lytton then criticised his conduct during the conferences at 
Vienna and since; declared that in his continuation in the Cabinet 
Russia would have seen her excuse, Austria her justification, and France 
a dissenter from her policy; and having accomplished the object of his 
resolution, he proposed its withdrawal. This proposal was acceded to 
after a long and interesting debate, in which the principal speakers were 
Mr. Bouverie, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Roebuck, Sir G. 
Grey, and Mr, Gladstone. The Scotch Schools Bill was thrown out; 
Mr, Elliott’s motion to defer the second reading being carried by 84 
to 65, 
Jul (Commons.) Mr. Walpole brought up the Report of the 
Ad Committee upon the London Writ, that Baron Rothschild had 

* not forfeited his seat by contracting for the loan. Mr. Roebuck 
moved a resolution, based upon the Report of the Sebastopol Committee, 
and pledging the House “to visit with severe reprehension every 
member of the Cabinet whose counsels led to such disastrous results.” 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Hadfield. General Peel, not being 
prepared to pronounce the expedition to the Crimea wrong and un- 
advisable, moved “ ag baton question.” A long debate followed, in 
the course of which Mr. Lowe contended that it would be unjust for 
the House to pronounce judgment upon evidence which was declared in 
the Report itself to be partial and incomplete, and Sir J. Graham 
opposed the resolution, which, he contended, perverted or exaggerated 
the evidence given before the Committee ; he would vote a negative to 
“the previous question” with a view of obtaining from the House a 
decision, ay or no, whether the members of the Aberdeen Govern- 
ment were guilty of such misconduct, and deserved the reprehension of 
the House. Lord Seymour, Sir J. Pakington, and Sir C. Wood, having 
addressed the House, the debate was adjourned. Mr. Spooner then 
moved that the House should decide upon his motion respecting May- 
nooth College; Mr. Fagan moved the adjournment of the debate, which 
was negatived by 97 to 88. Mr. Kirk moved the adjournment of the 
debate for three months, which proposal was carried by 93 to 90. 

Jul (Commons.) Sir W. Heathcote moved the adoption of the 
| le. Report of the Committee on the Revision of the Standing 

* Orders, which recommended that, in future, no orm inte- 
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rested in a private bill before a Select Committee, should sit on that 
Committee. After considerable discussion the’ motion was carried Ly 
to 57. 
July (Lorps.) The Duke of Argyll moved the second reading 
19, ofthe Scotch Education Bill, which was opposed by the Duke 
* of Buccleuch, who moved an amendment postponing the second 
reading for three months. Lords Brougham and Panmure opposed the 
amendment, which was supported by the Earls of Eglinton and Had- 
dington. The Duke of Argyll, dismayed by the strength of the opposi- 
tion, proposed to withdraw the bill, which proposition was carried, on a 
division, by 86 to 1. 
(Commons.) The adjourned debate on Mr. Roebuck’s resolution was 
resumed by Mr. Gaskell who spoke in favour of it. The Attorney- 
eneral, Lord J. Russell, General Evans, Captain Gladstone, Mr. E. 
llice, Sir G. Grey, and Lord Palmerston spoke against the resolution, 
which was supported by Mr. Whiteside, Mr. Bright, Mr. Muntz, Lord J. 
Manners, and Mr. Disraeli. Mr. S. Herbert, in opposing the resolution, 
vindicated the policy of the expedition to the Crimea; but believing, 
as his character was impugned, that he had a right to a verdict, ay or 
no, he should oppose the amendment. After a brief reply from Mr. 
Roebuck, the House divided on the “previous question,” which was 
negatived by 289 against 182. 
Jul (Commons.) The Metropolitan Local Management Bill was 
hen passed, after a short discussion on supplementary amendments. 
7 n Committee en the Turkish Loan, Lord Palmerston moved a 
resolution sanctioning the joint and several guarantee of France and 
England, to facilitate the loan of five millions to Turkey. The resolu- 
tion was strongly opposed by Mr. Ricardo and Mr. Gladstone (who 
characterized the loan as a disguised and surreptitious subsidy, and 
dwelt at considerable length on the political difficulties and dangers that 
might result from the convention), Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Wal- 
pole, and others. The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord Palmer- 
ston replied to several of the objections, the noble Lord showing that 
the refusal of the House to sanction the convention would be attended 
by most disastrous results to Turkey. General Evans spoke in favour 
of the resolutiou, which was carried by 135 to 182. Mr. Spooner moved 
for a Committee of Inquiry on the subject of the Maynooth Commis- 
sioners’ Report, in part of which the Catholic bishops are named by their 
territorial titles. ‘The motion was carried by 97 to 26. 
July (Commons.) The Irish Tenants’ Compensation Bill was 
24. withdrawn, - 
Tul (Commoxs.) On the order for going into Committee on the 
og Limited Liability Bill, Mr. Muntz moved to defer the Com- 
* mittee for three months, denouncing the bill as a delusion and 
uncalled for. Mr. Glyn seconded the amendment, which, after a long 
debate, was negatived by 121 to 40. 
July (Lorps.) Lord Brougham laid on the table a bill for the 
27. suppression of Religious Intolerance, whieh was read a first 
time, and ordered to be referred to the Statute Law Commissioners. 
(Commons.) In Committee on the Turkish Loan Bill, Mr. Gladstone 
spoke at considerable length against the measure, denouncing particu- 
larly the clause enacting a joint guarantee, and warning the House of 
the political complications which the measure might originate. Lord 
Palmerston, unprepared for opposition to the measure, moved the post- 
nement of the Committee till the evening sitting, which was agreed to. 
he remainder of the morning sitting was occupied in discussious-on. the 
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first clause of the Limited Liability Bill. In the evening sitting the Office 
of Speaker Bill was read a third time, and passed ; and the order for the 
third reading of the Irish Absconding Debtors Bill was discharged. In 
Committee on the Turkish Loan Bill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
replied to the remarks of Mr. Gladstone, arguing in favour of the 
principle of the guarantee, that it left the call upon our resources 
contingent and remote, whereas a direct loan was certain and imme- 
diate. Mr. Gladstone replied, urging his objections to the policy of the 
measure, and repeating his warnings ; he could not refuse assent to the 
bill, but he warned Government that the transaction must not be 
repeated. In the course ofa long debate that followed, Lord Palmerston 
declared that upon the fate of this bill, the ability of the Turkish army 
to keep the field depended; and contended that the political difficulties 
so much dwelt upon by Mr, Gladstone were extremely improbable, if 
not wholly speculative. The bill then passed through Committee. Mr. 
H. Berkeley brought in a bill, founded on the Report of the Select 
Committee, to amend the Sunday Sale of Beer Act of last Session. 
Jul (Commons.) In Committee on the Limited Liability Bill, 
pang clauses 1 to 7 were passed through after much discussion. In 
* the evening sitting Lord Palmerston laid on the table papers 
hey Sierra Leone relating to the slaughter of British troops at Mal- 
aghea. 
Jul (Lorps.) The Metropolitan Local Management, with its 
31° 243 clauses, schedules, &c., passed Committee. The Irish 
* Turnpike Acts Continuance and Office of Speaker Bills were 
read a second time, the order against reading a second time bills sent up 
from the Commons after July 24, being suspended on the motion of 
Karl Granville, on the score of their urgency. 
A (Commons.) In Committee of Ways and Means, the Chan- 
“J+ eellor of the Exchequer made his supplementary financial 
* statement, and moved resolutions sanctioning the raising of 
7,000,0001. by Exchequer Bills, to meet the supplemental Army, Navy, 
Commissariat, and Ordnance Estimates. The resolutions were carried 
unanimously, The third reading of the Limited Liability Bill was, 
after a long discussion, agreed to without division. The second reading 
of the Irish Crime and Outrage Bill was strongly opposed by Mr. 
Bowyer and other Irish members, but in a division, carried by 42 to 19. 
(Commons.) A debate on the object and policy of the war 
with Russia as affected by the Vienna Conferences was begun 
by Mr. Laing, in moving for copies of correspondence relating 
to the last Austrian proposal. The principal speakers were Sir G. Grey, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Layard, and Mr. Cobden, who called Sir W. Moles- 
worth to account for his speech to the electors of Southwark, in which 
he stated that on the Turkish Loan Bill Government had been nearly 
surprised by a “nefarious combination of parties.” <A lively personal 
discussion on the subject followed. 
A (Lorps.) The Sale of Beer Bill was read a second time; a 
“J- motion for the suspension of the Standing Order, on the ground 
* of urgency, having been carried on a division by 25 to 16. The 
Turkish Loan Bill passed Committee, after a discussion, partly political, 
artly legal, between Lord St. Leonards, the Earl of Clarendon, and the 
rd Chancellor. 
(Commons.) The Attorney-General moved the committal of the 
Charitable Trusts Bill, The measure was strongly opposed by Mr. 
Knight, on the ground that it conferred unconstitutionally extensive 
powers om the Charitable Trusts Commissioners, and concluded -by 
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moving the committal of the bill for this day six months. After a 
lengthened debate, the amendment was negattved without a division, 
and the House went into Committee on the bill, several clauses of which 
passed through. Some clauses of the Irish Crime and Outrage Bill 
passed, after much opposition from the Irish members. 

Anqust ,(LoRDs.) Lord Stanley of Alderley moved the suspension 

"gS of the standing order, on the ground of urgency, in the 

‘* ease of the Limited Liability Bill. The motion was opposed 
by Lord Redesdale, Lord Lyttelton, Earl Grey, and Lord St. Leonards. 
It was supported by Earl Granville, the Marquis of Clanricarde, and 
the Lord Chancellor, and, on a division, carried by 38 to 14. The 
resolution was accordingly suspended, and the bill, after some further 
debate, was read a second time. 

(Commons.) The Exchequer Bills (7,000,000/.) Bill was read a 
third time, and passed. On the order of the day for the third reading 
of the Appropriation Bill, Lord J. Russell called attention to the 
prospects of the war, its vast expenses, amounting to 49,000,000/. for 
the present year; to the inability of the Baltic and Black Sea fleets, 
however powerful, to effect its termination; to the failure of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, and our consequent inability to ward off the 
danger that threatens the Asiatic frontier of Turkey; to the fact that 
the Turkish plenipotentiary was satisfied with the proposal for peace 
made by Count Buol, and that, consequently, if the war was continued 
not for the integrity of Turkey, but for the maintenance of the military 
renown of France and England, it would be the duty of these powers, 
not to guarantee loans, but to give direct subsidies to Turkey. The 
noble Lord then, turning to Italy, eulogized Sardinia, reviewed the 
unsatisfactory state of Naples and Tuscany, and dwelt long on the 
subject of the occupation of the States of the Church by Austrian and 
French troops, and concluded by recommending Ministers, in concert 
with France and Sardinia, to introduce some system of government 
into central Italy which would admit of the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from that country. Mr, Wilkinson objected that this was not 
the time to press these subjects on the Government; the object of the 
war, namely, to show the world that the peace of Europe could not be 
disturbed with impunity, was not yet attained. Lord Palmerston, in 
replying to the several points of Lord J. Russell’s speech, declared that 
the protection of Turkey was but the means to an end; behind this — 
was the greater question of repressing the grasping ambition of Russia, 
and preventing the extinction of the principles of political and com- 
mercial liberty. With regard to the amelioration of. Italy, the Prime 
Minister assured the House that no proper opportunity to promote it 
would be lost. After some remarks from Mr. Henley on the impro- 
priety of opening up these questions at the present time by Lord J. 
Russell, the bill was read a third time, and passed, as was also the 
Militia Pay Bill. The Indian budget was then explained to the House 
by Mr. V. Smith, and was discussed at much length; the debate mainly 
turning on the existence of torture in India. ‘The resolutions based 
upon the budget were then formally passed. 

(Commons.) The Dispatch of Business Court of Chancery Bill was 
committed, and after a discussion, in the course of which the Solicitor- 
General animadverted in severe terms on the unsatisfactory state of the 
appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords. The bill passed through 
with amendments, and was then reported to the House, read a third 
time, and passed. 

Aug.11, (Lorps.) On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, the 
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Commons’ Amendments (or mutilations, as his Lordship termed them) 
on the Charitable Trusts Bill, were agreed to. The Limited Liability 
Bill was read a third time, after a short discussion. On the question 
that ‘the bill do pass,’ a clause was added on the motion of Lord 
Stanley, giving the Board of Trade power to nominate auditors of the 
accounts of companies formed under the Bill. 
Aug. (Lorps.) The language of the Solicitor-General in the 
13 Lower House respecting the judicial proceedings of their 
* Lordships’ House, as a Court of Appeal, was sharply criticised 
and rebuked by Lord St. Leonards, Lord Campbell, and the Lord 
Chancellor. 
tug (Commons.) Explanations were offered by Lord Palmerston 
14. with respect to the prosecution of the war during the recess, in 
* reply to Sir De Lacy Evans. The noble Lord was interrupted 
by the House being summoned to the 
(Lorps.) Where the Royal assent having been given by Commis- 
sion to the Exchequer Bills (7,000,000/.), Turkish Loan, Irish Crime 
and Outrage, Sale of Beer, Metropolitan Local Management, Limited 


Liability, Charitable Trust, Criminal Justice, Religious Worship, 

Dispatch of Business (Court of Chancery), and 65 other public aud 

private bills, the Lord Chancellor read the Royal Speech, as follows :-— 
“ My Lorps anpD GENTLEMEN,—We are commanded YY Her Majesty 


to release you from further attendance in Parliament, and, at the same 
time, to express the warm acknowledgments of Her Majesty for the zeal 
and assiduity with which you have applied yourselves to the discharge 
of your public duties during a long and laborious session. 

“Her Majesty has seen with great satisfaction that, while you have 
occupied yourselves in providing means for the vigorous prosecution of — 
the war, you have given your attention to many measures of great public 
utility. Her Majesty is convinced that you will share her satisfaction 
at finding that the progress of events has tended to cement more firmly 
that union which has so happily been established between her Govern- 
ment and that of her ally the Emperor of the French; and Her Majesty 
trusts that an alliance founded on a sense of the general interests of 
Europe, and consolidated by good faith, will long survive the events 
which have given rise to it, and will contribute to the permanent well- 
being and prosperity of the two great nations whom it has linked 
together in the bonds of honourable friendship. 

“The accession of the King of Sardinia to the treaty between Her 
Majesty, the Emperor of the French, and the Sultan, has given additional 
importance and strength to such alliance, and the efficient force which 
his Sardinian Majesty has sent to the seat of war to co-operate with the 
allied armies will not fail to maintain the high reputation by which the 
army of Sardinia has ever been distinguished. 

“ Her Majesty has commanded us to thank you for having enabled 
her to avail herself, as far as has been required, of those patriotic offers 
of extended service which she has received from the militia of the 
United Kingdom, and for the means of reinforcing her brave army in 
the Crimea by an enlistment of volunteers from abroad. 

“ Her Majesty acknowledges with satisfaction the measure which you 
have adopted for giving effect to the convention by which, in conjunc- 
tion with her ally the Emperor of the French, she has made arrangements 
for assisting the Sultan to provide the means which are necessary to 
enable him to maintain the efficiency of the Turkish army, which has 
so gallantly withstood the assaults of its enemies. 


“ Her Majesty, in giving her assent to the Bill which you presented 
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to her for the local management of the metropolis, trusts that the 
arrangements provided by that measure wil? lead to many improve- 
ments conducive to the convenience and health of this great city. 

‘“‘ The abolition of the duty on newspapers will tend to diffuse useful 
information among the poorer classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

“ The principle of limited liability which you have judiciously applied 
to joint-stock associations will afford additional facilities for the employ- 
ment of capital; and the improvements which you have made in the 
laws which regulate Friendly Societies will encourage habits of industry 
and thrift among the labouring classes of the community. 

‘‘ Her Majesty trusts that the measures to which she has given htr 
assent for improving the constitutions of New South Wales, Victoria, 
and Tasmania, and for bestowing on the important and flourishing colo- 
nies of Tasmania extended powers of self-government, will assist the 
development of their great natural resources, and will promote the con- 
tentment and happiness of their inhabitants. 

“* Her Majesty commands us to say that she has been deeply gratified 
by the zeal for the success of Her Majesty’s arms and by the sympathy 
for her soldiers and sailors manifested throughout her Indian and 
Colonial Empire, and Her Majesty acknowledges with great satisfaction 
the generous contributions which her subjects in India, and the legis- 
latures and inhabitants of the colonies, have sent for the relief of the 
sufferers by the casualties of war. 

“GENTLEMEN OF THE House or Commons,—Her Majesty commands 
us to convey to you her cordial thanks for the readiness and zeal with 
which you have provided the necessary supplies for carrying on the war 
in which Her Majesty is engaged. 

“Her Majesty laments the burthens and sacrifices which it has 
become necessary to impose upon her faithful people ; but she acknow- 
ledges the wisdom with which you have alleviated the weight of those 
burthens by the mixed arrangements which you have made for providing 
those supplies. 

“My Lorps AnD GENTLEMEN,—Her Majesty has commanded us to 
say that she has seen with sincere regret that the endeavours which, in 
conjunction with her ally, the Emperor of the French, she made at the 
recent conferences at Vienna to bring the war to a conclusion on con- 
ditions consistent with the honour of the allies, and with the future 
security of Europe, have proved ineffectual. But those endeavours 
having failed, no other course is left to Her Majesty but to prosecute 
the war with all possible vigour; and Her Majesty, relying upon the 
support of Parliament, upon the manly spirit and patriotism of her 
people, upon the never-failing courage of her army and her navy, whose 

atience under suffering, and whose = of endurance Her Majesty 
Lies witnessed with admiration, upon the steadfast fidelity of her allies, 
and, above all, upon the justice of her cause, humbly puts her trust in 
the Almighty Disposer of events for such an issue of the great contest 
in which she is engaged, as may secure to Europe the blessings of a 
firm and lasting peace. 

“On your return to your several counties you will have duties to 
perform little less important than those which belong to your attendance 
in Parliament, 

‘* Her Majesty trusts that your powerful influence will be exerted for 
the welfare and happiness of her people, the promotion of which is the 
object of Her Majesty’s constant care, and the anxions desire of her 
heart.” 

After which the Parliament was prorogued, 
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X.—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 
1854-5. 
[18 and 19 Victoriz.] 
I. Numerical Abstract of the Petitions and Private Bills for the Session 
1854:— 

Petitions presented to the Commons and Bills brought from 
the Lords ° 287 
Bills read a first time 285 
Bills read a second time ‘. e 265 
Bills read a third time ” 236 
Bills which received the Royal Assent 229 


II. Comparative Classification of Bills for Ten Years :— 


Bills passed. 1346 | 1847 1349; 1850} 1851 2 | 1852-3 1854-5 


Agriculture. | 10 5 8 3 
Companics . | 10 8/11 14 10 
Improvements in)! ‘ 

Internal | 103 

nication 
Navigation, | 25 | 17 15 
Private Regula- } 54 35 

tion 


Totals. . |455 335 |197, 272 229 


The average number of Private Bills passed annually from 1846 to 
1850 inclusive, was 253; the average number froin 1851 to 1855 inclu- 
sive, has been 230. 


Ill. Abstract of Petitions and Private Bills of the Session 1854-5 :—- 


“Not 
1. AGRICULTURE :— Petitions, Passed. 


1. Inclosures . 1 
2. Drainage 1 


ImpRovEMENTS IN Towns AND Districts : — 
1, General Improvemeuts. 
3. Gas . 
4, Market-houses and other Buildings 
Municipal Regulation . 


IV. InreERNAL CoMMUNICATION :— 
1. Roads e e e 
2, Railways . 


VY. NAVIGATION :— 
1, Canals and Rivers . 
2, Harbours, Docks, &c. . 


VI, Privaie RecuiaTion 


Totals 
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The foregoing numbers are those given by the Private Bill Table 
issued by the House of Commons, but eight were subsequently with- 
drawn and made Public Acts: these were the Woolmer and Dean Forests 
Inclosure, joined into one Act; powers for the extension of the Trea- 
sury Buildings, the Incorporation of the borough of Brighton, Dublin 
Turnpike Roads, Huddersfield Burial-ground, Ledbury Prebend Appro- 
priation, and Inverness Bridge. The following are the titles of the 
remaining 221 :— 


I. AGricutture.—The number of Jnclosures effected under the 
General Inclosure Act was 46; only three were introduced as private 
bills, two were changed into one public act as noticed above, and one 
was not passed. The only Act for Drainage is not merely agricultural, 
but to some extent relates to navigation: it is for better enabling the 
mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of Wisbeach to raise 
and secure moneys payable by them to the Nene Valley Drainage and 
Navigation Improvement Commissioners ; and for other purposes. 


II. Compantes,—To reincorporate Price’s Patent Candle Company, 
and to extend its powers. 

For better enabling the Medical, Invalid, and General Life Assurance 
Society to sue and be sued, and for other purposes with relation to the 
society 

To alter and amend the Lands Improvement Company’s Act, 1853. 

To change the name of the National Loan Fund Life Assurance So- 
ciety to the name of the International Life Assurance Society ; and to 


enable the said society to sue and be sued in the name of the chairman 


or secretary or any one director of the said society ; and to give addi- 
tional powers to the said society. 

To consolidate the capital stock of the Electric Telegraph Company 
and of the International Telegraph Company, and to grant further 
powers to the Electric Telegraph Company. 

For incorporating the Colonial Life Assurance Company ; for enabling 
the said company to sue and to be sued, to take and hold property; and 
for other purposes relating to the said company. 

To incorporate the Royal Medical Benevolent College, and for other 
purposes. 

For improving the Postal and Passenger Communication between 
England and Ireland, and for authorising arrangements between certain 
companies in England and Ireland in relation thereto; and for other 
purposes, 

For facilitating the completion of the Westminster Improvements, 
and for the incorporation: of the Westminster Land Company for a 
limited period for that purpose. 

To repeal, alter, and amend some of the provisions of the Royal 
Conical Flour Mill Company’s Act, 1854; to enable the company to 
raise a further sum of money ; and for other purposes. 


III. ImproveMENTs IN Towns AnD Districts.—General Improve- 
ments.—For paving, draining, cleansing, lighting, and otherwise im- 
proving the district of St. Mark, Surbiton, in the parish of Kingston- 
upon-Thames, in the county of Surrey ; and for other purposes. 

For enabling the mayor, aldermen, and citizens of the city of Man- 
chester to make a new street from Manchester across the river Irwell 
into Salford; and authorising arrangements with the corporation of 
Salford in reference thereto; and for other purposes. 
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To extend the limits of the borough of Kingston-upon-Thames, and 
to provide for the better paving, lighting, draining, and otherwise im- 
proving the said borough; and for other purposes. 

For establishing and maintaining an efficient system of police for the 
royal burgh of Renfrew, for improving the said burgh, and for other 
purposes in relation thereto. 

For the improvement of the town of St. Helen’s, and for other 
purposes. 

To authorise improvements in the borough of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

For the improvement of the town of Newton-in-Mackerfield and 
neighbourhood in the county of Lancaster. 

or the improvement of the town of Leek in the county of Stafford, 
for purchasing the market tolls, and for providing more commodious 
markets and cemeteries, and for better supplying the inhabitants with 
water; and for other purposes. 

To amend the provisions of the West Bromwich Improvement Act, 
1854, with relation to the prevention of smoke. 

To extend the limits of the borough of Folkestone; to enable the 
corporation of the said borough to construct a market-house ; to make 
certain new streets and other improvements; and to pave, light, drain, 
and otherwise improve the said borough; and for other purposes. 

: the improvement of the borough of Shrewsbury, in the county of 
alop. 

To correct an oversight in the Hereford Improvement Act, 1854. 

To facilitate the erection of one or more churches in the parishes of 
Tormoham and St. Mary Church, at or near the town of Torquay, in 
the county of Devon; and for other purposes. 

For extending the times granted to the Westminster Improvement 
Commissioners by the Westminster Improvement Act, 1845, the West- 
minster Improvement Act, 1847, the Westminster Improvement Act, 
1850, and the Westminster Improvement Act, 1853, for the compulsory 
purchase of lands and the completion of works; and for altering the 
corporate name of the Westminster Association for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Working Classes to the London and Westminster 
Association for Improving the Dwellings of the Working Classes; and 
for other purposes. 

Water.—To enable the Cambridge University and Town Waterworks 
Company to raise further money. 

_ For granting further powers to the Folkestone Waterworks Company. 

To enable the Heywood Waterworks Company to extend their under- 
taking, and to increase their capital. 

For enabling the Grand Junction Waterworks Company to raise 
further capital, and for other purposes. 

For enabling the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company to raise 
additional capital, and for other purposes. 

To enable the Chesterfield Waterworks and Gaslight Company to 
extend their undertaking; and for other purposes. 

To enable the company of proprietors of the Birmingham Water- 
works to construct new waterworks; and for other purposes. 

To amend the Lancaster Waterworks and Gas Act, 1852, and to 
raise an additional sum of money for the purposes of the said Act; and 
for other purposes. 

To authorise the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of 
Oldham to construct additional waterworks; and for other purposes. 

For amending the several Acts relating to the Liverpool Corporation 
Waterworks, and for authorising deviations and the construction of 
works; and for other purposes. 
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For enabling the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of 
Ashton-under-Lyne in the county of Lancaster to purchase and main- 
tain waterworks; and for other purposes. 

For the better supply of the city of Gloucester and the neighbour- 
hood thereof with water; and for other purposes. 

For extending the powers of the Warrington Waterworks Company ; 
and for other purposes. 

To authorise and empower the magistrates and council of the city of 
Glasgow to supply with water the said city and suburbs thereof, and 
districts and places adjacent ; to purchase and acquire’the Glasgow Water- 
works, and the Gorbals Gravitation Waterworks; and to introduce an 
additional supply of water from Loch Katrine; and for other purposes, 

To enable the Weymouth Waterworks Company to increase and 
extend their supply of water, and to construct new works ; and for other 
purposes. 

For better supplying with water the town and parish of Wolverhamp- 
ton, the suburbs thereof, and the parishes and places adjacent thereto. 

To amend the Bradford Corporation Waterworks Act, 1854. 

For transferring part of the property and powers of the trustees of 
the river Lea; and for the amendment of the Acts of the New River 
Company, the East London Waterworks Company, and the said trus- 
tees; and for other purposes, 

Gas.—To amend the Pudsey Gas Act, 1845, and to enable the com- 
pany thereby incorporated to raise a further sum of money. 

For incorporating the Woolwich, Plumstead, and Charlton Consumers 
Gas Company. 

To enable the Taunton Gaslight and Coke Company to raise a fur- 
ther sum of money; and for other purposes. 

For more effectually lighting with gas the town of Stalybridge and 
the neighbourhood thereof in the counties of Chester and Lancaster, 
and in the West Riding of the county of York. 

For supplying with gas the townships of Ossett-cum-Gawthorpe, in 
the parish of Dewsbury, and Horbury, in the parish of Wakefield, all 
in the West Riding of the county of York, 

To consolidate and amend the provisions of the Act relating to the 
Ratcliff Gaslight and Coke Company. 

For merging the Sheffield Gas Consumers Company in the Sheflic!d 
United Gaslight Company ; and for other purposes. : 

To authorise the Glossop Gas Company to raise money ; and for other 

urposes, 
o incorporate the Woolwich Equitable Gas Company, and to enable 
them to raise further money ; and for other purposes. 

For more effectually supplying with gas the parish of Rotherham and 
- places adjacent thereto in the West Riding of the county of 

ork. 

For extending the powers of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gaslight 
and Coke Company ; and for other purposes. 

To incorporate the Stourbridge Gas Company, and to enable them to 
light with gas the town of Stourbridge in Worcestershire and other 
places. 

To amend the provisions and extend the limits of the Act relating to 
the Over Darwen Gaslight Company. 

To confer further powers on the Birmingham Gaslight and Coke 
Company. 

For repealing an Act called the Hartlepool Gas and Waterworks 
Act, 1819, and granting other powers in lien thereof; and for enabling 
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the Hartlepool Gas and Water Company to raise further money, and for 
other purposes ; the short title of which is the Hartlepool Gas and 
Waterworks Act, 1855. 

To incorporate the Kilmarnock Gaslight Company, established to 
supply with gas the town of Kilmarnock, and the parishes of Kilmar- 
nock and Riccarton, and places therein, all in the county of Ayr. 

To incorporate the Hyde Gas Company, and to grant more effectual 
powers for supplying with gas the several townships of Hyde, Werneth, 
Bredbury, Romiley, Newton, and Godley, in the county of Chester. 

To extend the limits of the Newcastle-under-Lyme Gaslight Com- 
pany’s Act for the supply of gas, and to authorise the raising of a 
further sum of money; and for other purposes. 

For better lighting with gas the town and borough of Newport, and 
the neighbourhood thereof, in the county of Monmouth. 

For more effectually supplying with gas the town of Weston-super- 
Mare, in the county of Somerset. 

For granting further powers to the Torquay, Tor, and St. Mary 
Church Gas Company. 

For incorporating the Gaslight Company of Sligo; and for other 
purposes, 

To enable the Halifax Gaslight and Coke Company to transfer their 
undertaking and powers to the Halifax Local Board of Health; and for 
other purposes. 

To authorise the transfer of the undertaking of the Deptford Gaslight 
and Coke Company to the Surrey Consumers Gas Company, and to wind 
up the affairs of the first-named company ; and for other purposes. 

Markets, Bridyes, Cemeteries, &c.—To enable the Torquay Market 
Compauy to raise a further sum of money, to sell or lease their under- 
taking ; and for other purposes. 

For constructing a market house, market place, and other buildings 
for public accommodation at Bangor, in the county of Carnarvon, and 
for the better regulation and maintenance of the markets there ; and 
for other purposes. 

For erecting and maintaining a bridge over the River Wye, at a 
place called Hoarwithy Ferry, in the parishes of Hentland and King’s 
Caple in the county of Hereford, and for making convenient approaches 
thereto. 

For further and more effectually repairing and maintaining the bridge 
over the River Tweed, at or near the town of Kelso, in the county of 
Roxburgh, 

For insuring the due proof of gun-barrels in England; and for other _ 
purposes. 

For making and maintaining the Great Northern London Cemetery ; 
and for other purposes. 

To amend the London Necropolis and National Mausoleum Act, 
1852; and for other purposes. 

Municipal Regulation.—To transfer to the corporation of the town 
of Brighton the property, powers, privileges, and liabilities of the 
Brighton Improvement Commissioners, 

For authorising the sale of the Uxbridge burgage lands, and directing 
the application of the proceeds thereof; and for other purposes, 

To enable the corporation of Newport, in Monmouthshire, to pur- 
chase the interest of the freemen in Newport Marshes; and for cther 
purposes. 

- For enabling the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of Londonderry 
to raise-a further sum of money ; and for other purposes. 
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To amend an Act of 1 Geo. IV., cap. 100, to enable Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners of Lieutenancy for the city of* London to purchase 
certain lands and houses for building more convenient and requisite 
head-quarters, storehouses, and other proper accommodation for the 
Royal London Militia, and to confer certain other powers. 

For enabling the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of 
Liverpool to acquire lands; and for other purposes. 

To repeal the 9 Vict., cap. 32, to reconstitute and extend the police 
district therein mentioned under the name of the Airdrie Rural Police 
District, and to erect and maintain a hall, court house, and public offices 
for the Airdrie district of Lanarkshire. 


IV. INTERNAL ComMuNICATION.—oads.—To repeal the Act re- 
lating to the Leominster and Ledbury turnpike trust, and to make 
other provisions in lieu thereof. 

For amending the Commercial Roads Act, 1828, and the Commercial 
Roads Continuation Act, 1849; and for other purposes. 

For repairing the road from the town of Kingston-upon-Hull to the 
western boundary of the parish of Hessle, in the East Riding of the 
county of York. 

To repeal the Act relating to the Nottingham and Loughborough 
turnpike road, and to make other provisions in lieu thereof. 

To renew the term and continue the powers of an Act, 8 Geo. IV., 
intitnled An Act for repairing the Road from Alford to Boston, and 
from thence to Cowbridge, in the township of Frithville, in the county 
of Lincoln. 

To repeal so much of the Act relating to the Wigan and Preston 
roads as relates to the district of the said roads north of Yarrow, and 
to make other provisions in lieu thereof. 

To renew the term and continue the powers of an Act, 1 Geo. IV., 
intituled An Act to continue the term and alter and enlarge the powers 
of an Act of the fortieth year of His late Majesty’s reign, for repairing 
the road leading from the turnpike road in Witney to the road on 
Swerford Heath, and the road leading from the road from Woodstock 
to Birmingham through Charlbury to the road from Chipping Norton 
to Burford, all in the county of Oxford. 

For ‘repairing, widening, and maintaining several roads in the 
counties of Dorset and Devon leading to and from the borough of 
Lyme Regis, and from the turnpike road on Raymond’s Hill to the 
turnpike road at the Three Ashes in the parish of Crewkerne in the 
county of Somerset. 

For continuing the term of the Nottingham and Newhaven turnpike 
road and districts Act, and for other purposes. 

To amend and extend the provisions of the Act relating to the 
Gomersal and Dewsbury turnpike roads, and to create a further term 
therein; and for other purposes. 

To repeal certain Acts relating to the Basingstoke, Stockbridge, and 
Lobcomb Corner turnpike roads, and to make other provisions in licu 
thereof. 

To repeal the Acts relating to the road from Lightpill to Birdlip, and 
make other provisions in lieu thereof. 

To repeal the Act relating to the Peterborough and Wellingborough 
turnpike road, and to make other provisions in lieu thereof. 

To repeal the Act for making and maintaining a turnpike road frem 
Caincross through Stroud over Rodborough and Minchinhampton Com- 
mons to the town of Minchinhampton, with some branches therefrom, 
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all in a county of Gloucester, and to make other provisions in lieu 
thereof. 

To repeal an Act for making and maintaining certain roads from the 
town of Stroud and several other places therein mentioned, all in the 
county of Gloucester, and to make other provisions in lieu thereof, 

For continuing the term and amending and extending the provisions 
of the Act relating to the first district of the Bridport turnpike roads in 
in the county of Dorset. 

For continuing the term and amending and extending the provisions 
of the Act relating to the Bridport and Broadwinsor turnpike roads, 

To repeal the Acts passed for repairing the road from Hedon through 
Preston and Bilton to Hull, and other roads in the county of York, and 
to make other provisions in lieu thereof. ; 

To amalgamate the Glasgow and Inchbelly Bridge and Possil and 
Balmore turnpike road trusts, and to make branch roads; and for other 
purposes. 

For making and maintaining a turnpike road from Charlestown of 
Aboyne, by Ballater, Crathie, and Castletown of Braemar, to Cairn- 
well Hill, with a branch at Crathie, in the county of Aberdeen; and 
for other purposes. 

For maintaining the Yorkshire district of the road from Keighley in 
the West Riding ‘of the county of York to Kirby-in-Kendal in the 
county of Westmoreland. 

To renew the term and continue the powers of an Act, 9 Geo. IV., 
intituled An Act for more effectually repairing and improving the road 
from Wadhurst to the turnpike road on Lamberhurst Down, both in 
the county of Sussex, and from the turnpike road on Pullen’s Hill to 
West Farleigh Street, both in the county of Kent. 

To repeal the Act relating to the Bolton and Nightingale’s turnpike 
road, and to make other provisions in lieu thereof. 

To repeal an act for making, widening, repairing and maintaining 
certain roads leading to and from the town of Honiton in the county 
of Devon ; and to make other provisions in lieu thereof. 

For more effectually repairing the Cavendish bridge and Brassington 
road, and for making a branch line of road in connexion with the same, 
all in the county of Derby. 

For maintaining and improving the road from Gateshead in the 
county of Durham to the Hexham turnpike road near Dilston Bar, in 
the county of Northumberland, and other roads connected therewith. 

Railroads.—For enabling the Monmouthshire Railway and Canal 
Company to raise further capital, and for other purposes. 

For constructing a railway from Bridport to Maiden Newton, on the 
Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth Railway, in the county of Dorset. 

To enable the Leeds, Bradford, and Halifax Junction Railway Com- 
pany to raise additional capital; and for other purposes. 

To enable the South-eastern Railway Company to raise a further 
sum of money, and to create a preferential stock, for the purpose of 
paying off their mortgage debt. 

For making a railway from the Midland Railway in the parish of 
Cam in the county of Gloucester to the town of Dursley. . 

To enable the Belfast and County Down Railway Company to extend 
their railway in the county of Down. 

To grant further powers to the Colchester, Stour Valley, Sudbury, 
and Halstead Railway Company. 

To enable the South Wales Mineral Railway Company to grant a 
lease of their undertakivg. 
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To extend the Great North of Scotland Railway from Huntley to 
Keith. 


‘lo empower the Vale of Neath Railway Company to raise further 
money for the purposes of their undertaking. 

For making a railway from the town of Jedburgh to the Kelso 
braneh of the North British Railway at or near the Roxburgh station; 
and for other purposes. 

To enable the East Indian Railway Company to issue and register 
shares and securities in India; and for other purposes in relation to 
such Company. 

To enable the Madras Railway Company to issue and register shares 
and securities in India; and for other. purposes in relation to such com- 

any. 
: To consolidate and amend the Acts relating to the Llynvi Valley 
Railway Company; to enable them to construct a new railway from 
Llangonoyd to Bridgend, and to extend their present line from Foce 
Toll House to St. Bride’s Minor, to abandon parts of their existing and 
authorised lines, to dissolve the Bridgend Railway Company, and to 
abandon their railway ; and for other purposes. 

To enable the Ulster Railway Company to make a railway from 
Armagh to Monaghan, and to enlarge their station at Belfast; and for 
other purposes, 

For consolidating into one Act and amending the provisions of the 
several Acts, relating to the Dundee and Perth and Aberdeen Railway 
Junction Company ; and for enabling the company to raise money for 
the payment of debts ; and for other purposes. 

For making a railway from the Great North of Scotland Railway to 
Turriff in the county of Aberdeen. 

For extending the time for the completion of the Cornwall Railway 
and Works; and for making further provisions as to the share capital 
of the Cornwall Railway Company ; and for other purposes. 

To enable the Swansea Vale Railway Company to extend their rail- 
way, and to maintain and work the same as a passenger railway; and 
for other purposes connected therewith, 

To enable the Salisbury and Yeovil Railway Company to make a 
deviation in the line of their railway ; and for other purposes. 

To enlarge some of the powers of the Acts relating to the Bristol 
and Exeter Railway Company; and to enable such company to raise 
further sums of money, to acquire additional Jands, to lease the Somer- 
set Central Railway, to hold additional shares in the Exeter and 
Crediton Railway ; and for other purposes, 

For making a railway from and out of the Great North of Scotland 
Railway in the parish of Inverury to the town of Old Meldrum, all in 
the county of Aberdeen; and for other purposes. 

For making a railway from the Oxford branch of the Great Western 
Railway to Abingdon. 

To enable the Waterford and Limerick Railway Company to raise 
further money ; and for other purposes. 

To alter and extend the line of the Cromford and High Peak Rail- 
way, and to amend and consolidate the provisions of the Acts relating 
thereto. 

For making a railway from the Waterford and Limerick Railway at 
Killonan to Castleconnell, to be called the Limerick and Castleconnell 
Railway ; and for other purposes. To increase the borrowing powers 
of the Limerick and Foynes Railway Company. 

To consolidate and amend the Acts relating to the Maryport and 
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Carlisle Railway ; to authorise the company to improve their existing 
railway; to make new branches, stations, and other additions to their 
works ; to raise further moneys; and for other purposes, 

For making a railway from Oswestry in the county of Salop to 
Welchpool and Newtown in the county of Montgomery. 

For making a railway from the town of Dundalk in the county of 
Louth to the town of Black Rock in the said county. 

For enabling the London and Blackwall Railway Company to widen 
certain portions of their railways, and for amending some of the pro- 
visions of the Acts relating to such railways. 

For enabling the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company to make a branch railway to Lincoln; and for other purposes, 

To amend the East Kent Railway Act, 1853. 

To enable the Caledonian Railway Company to raise money. 

To consolidate and amend the Acts relating to the Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway; and for other purposes. 

To consolidate and amend the Acts relating to the South Wales 
Railway Company, and to authorise the construction of new works, 
and alteratiqns of existing works ; and for other purposes. 

To enable the Cork apd Youghal Railway Company to make a 
branch railway to Queenstown, and to make certain deviations in and 
an extension of their line; and for other purposes. 

To alter certain portions of the Metropolitan Railway, and to amend 
the provisions of the Act relating thereto. 

To enable the Dundalk and Enniskillen Railway Company to con- 
struct extension railways; and for other purposes. 

To enable the Rhymney Railway Company to extend their railway 
to the Taff Vale Railway ; and for other purposes. 

For incorporating the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
Company ; and for other purposes connected therewith. 

For extending the time for the purchase of lands and for the comple- 
tion of a railway from Chichester to Bognor. 

For incorporating the Scinde Railway Company; and for other 
purposes connected therewith. 

To enable the North Yorkshire and Cleveland Railway Company to 
make a branch from their railway to the Middlesborough and Guis- 
borough Railway, and also a branch to Whorlton, and other works ; and 
to amend the Act relating to the said company; and for other purposes. 

For making a railway through part of the Aberdare Valley in the 
county of Glamorgan, to join the Vale of Neath Railway. 

For making railways from the South Devon Railway to Exmouth, 
and to the basin of the Exeter Canal. 

To enable the Great Northern Railway Company further to increase 
their capital ; and for other purposes with relation to the same company. 

For making a railway from Ladybank on the line of the Edinburgh, 
Perth, and Dundee Railway, by Auchtermuchty and Strathmiglo, to 
Milnathort and Kinross. 

For regulating the share capital of the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway Company ; and for other purposes. 

To enable the Stockport, Disley, and Whaley Bridge Railway Com- 
pany to construct a junction line to the Cromford and High Peak 
Railway; and for other purposes. 

To enable the Caermarthen and Cardigan Railway Company to make 
a deviation in their line of railway ; and for other purposes. 

To vary the mode of carrying the Staines, Wokingham, and Woking 
Railway across certain roads; and for other purposes. 
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For incorporating the Cape Town Railway and Dock Company; and 
for other purposes connected therewith. : 

For making a railway from the London and North-Western Railway 
at Dunstable in the county of Bedford to the Great Northern Railway 
at or near Welwyn in the county of Hertford, to be called the Luton, 
Dunstable, and Welwyn Junction Railway ; and for other purposes, 

For enabling the Stockton and Darlington Railway Company to make 
new branches and other works; and for other purposes. 

For authorising the making and maintaining of the West Somerset 
Mineral Railway, and the improving and regulating of the harbour of 
Watchet in the county of Somerset ; and for other purposes. 

For making a railway from the Port Carlisle Railway in the township 
of Drumburgh to or near to the Cote lighthouse in Silloth Bay in the 
parish of Holme Cultram in the county of Cumberland, and also a dock 
and jetty at Silloth Bay; and for making arrangemeuts with the Port 
Carlisle Dock and Railway Company ; and for other purposes. 

For extending the times sraciel. to purchase lands for the part of 
the Waveney Valley Railway between Bungay and Beccles. 

To enable the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company to enlarge 
their station at Queen Street, Glasgow ; and for other purposes. 

For making a railway from the Leven Railway at the town of Leven 
to the town of Kilconquhar in the county of Fife. 

To enable the Londonderry and Coleraine Railway Company to 

lease a portion of their undertaking; and for other purposes. 
For making railways from the Farnborough extension of the West 
London and Crystal Palace Railway to the North Kent line of the 
South-Eastern Railway, and to the aay Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, with branches therefrom; and for other purposes. 

To repeal and consolidate the several Acts relating to the Furness 
Railway Company; to enable the said company to raise & further sum 
of money; and for other purposes. 

For enabling the South Staffordshire Railway Company to make 
certain branch railways; for the purchase of additional lands at Wich- 
nor and Dudley; and for other purposes. 

To enable the Portsmouth Railway Company to make an alteration 
in the line of their railway ; and for other purposes. 

To incorporate a company for making a railway from the Bishop 
Auckland branch of the North-Eastern Railway in the township of 
Elvet to Brandon and Byshottles, all in the county of Durham, to be 
called the Dearness Valley Railway ; and for other purposes. 

To enable the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Railway 
Company to alter and improve certain of their works, and to construct 
additional works; and to authorise arrangements with respect to the 
Stratford-upon-Avon Canal; and for other purposes. 

For enabling the Somerset Central Railway Company to construct 
railways to Wells and to Burnham, and a pier at Burnham, and to raise 
additional capital; and for other purposes. . 

For the making and maintaining of the Severn Valley Railway; and 
for other pu 

For enabling the East Kent Railway Company to extend their autho- 
rised line of railway by the construction of a railway from Canterbury 
to Dover, with two branches at Dover; and for other purposes. 

For amending the Acts relating to the London and South-Western 
Railway Company ; for regulating their capital; and for other purposes. 

For making certain railways to connect Glasgow, Dumbarton, and 
Helensburgh, in the counties of Lanark and Dumbarton; and for 
making provision for the use and working of the said railways. 
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For making a railway from the Great Western Railway at Southall 
in the county of Middlesex to Brentford in the same county, with docks 
at the last-mentioned place; and for other purposes. 

For making a railway and pier to and at Stokes Bay in Hampshire. 

For changing the corporate name of the Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and 
Worcestershire Junction Railway Company, to repeal their Act aud 
consolidate their powers, to alter and define their undertaking, to reduce 
their capital; and for other purposes. 

For making a railway from the Manor Street terminus of the autho- 
rised Westminster Terminus Railway in the parish of Clapham in 
the county of Surrey to Norwood in the parish of St. Mary Lambeth 
in the same county, connecting the Westminster Terminus Railway 
with the West End of London and Crystal Palace Railway. 


V. Navicatron.— Canals.—For enabling the company of proprietors 
of the Birmingham Canal Navigations to make and maintain additional 
canals and works; and for other purposes. 

For changing the corporate name of the company of proprietors of 
the Grand Surrey Canal; for consolidating their acts; for authorisin 
them to make a new entrance from the Thames, additional docks aad 
works, and to raise further moneys; and for other purposes. 

To authorise the company of proprietors of the Regent’s Canal to 
purchase the Hertford Union Canal; and for other purposes. 

Harbours, Docks, §c.—For maintaining and improving the harbour 
of Ayr, and for the better regulation and management thereof. 

For the improvement, maintenance, and regulation of the port of 
Hartlepool, for a harbour of refuge there; and for other purposes. 

For extending the limits of the harbour of Barrow in the county 
palatine of Lancaster; and to enable the commissioners of the said 
harbour to raise a further sum of money; and for other purposes. 

For the conservancy and improvement of Dundalk harbour and port; 
and for other purposes. : 

To amend the St. George’s Harbour Act, 1853. 

For extending the powers of the Plymouth Great Western Dock 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

To authorise certain arrangements with respect to the capital of the 
Swansea Dock Company. 

To authorise the Sunderland Dock Company to make further works ; 
and to amend and consolidate the Acts relating to the said company ; 
and for other purposes. . 

For constructing and maintaining a quay and other works in the 
borough of Gateshead in the county of Durham; and for other purposes. 

To authorise the construction of a dock on the north side of the 
River Thames, to be called the Dagenham (Thames) Dock. 

For vesting the undertakings of the Birkenhead Dock Company, and 
of the trustees of the Birkenhead Docks in the mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses of the borough of Liverpool ; and for other purposes. 

o authorise the trustees of the Liverpool Docks to construct new 
works, and to raise a further sum of money ; and for other purposes. 


VI. Private Recutations.—Of these there are 23; 7 of them are 
for divorce; the other 16 are for the regulation of private estates, one 
being the charity estates of John Marshall, belonging to Christchurch, 
Southwark, 
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XI.—SUMMARY OF PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Session 18 and 19 Victorie. 


1, Parliamentary. 


Ballot, for adoption 
Other petitions on parliamentary subjects 


Il. Ecclesiastical. 


Book of Common Prayer, for revision « 
Cambridge University Bill, for alteration 
Carlisle Canonries Bill, in favour . ° 
Church Rates, for abolition ° 
Lord’s Day, against opening places of public 
amusement thereon . 
———— for opening ditto. 
Marriage Law Amendment Bill, against . 
in favour 
Maynooth College Act, against repeal. 
for repeal. 
Public Houses and Beer Shops, for closing 
on Sunday. 
Religious Equality, for establishment : 
Roman Catholic Soldiers and Sailors, for 
enjoying benefits of their religion . 
Sunday rading (Metropolis) Bill, against 
for alteration 
infavour 
Other petitions on ecclesiastical subjects . 


III. Colonial. 
Indian Territories, for improved government 
Other petitions relating to colonial subjects 


IV. Tuavres. 


Licences (Public Houses, &c.), against 
throwing open the trade . 

—— for alteration of system . 
Newspaper, &c., Bill, in favour ° 


against . 
Newspaper, for repeal of Duty 


Rating of Mines Bill, against . . 
for alteration . 
Stage Carriages, for alteration of duties 
Other petitions relating to taxes . 


geese 


V. Miscellaneous. 


Affirmations (Scotland) Bill, in favour. 
Army, for using Arnica in cure of wounds 
Bleaching, &c., Works Bill, in favour. 
Copyholders (Hanley and Shelton), com- 

plaining of grievances. 
Decimal Coinage, for adoption 
Education (Scotland) Bill, against . ° 


Petitio 
under Seal, umber. 
42 
3 8 
1 4 
6 43 
ee 1 
90 1,599 
3 72 
ee 21 
39 125 
6 301 
104 1,713 
1 24 
ee 3 
oe 15 
8 73 
1 29 
1 66 
35 109 
4 10 
ee 60 
ee 4 
6 156 
4 47 
l 88 
ee 12 
2 19 
ee 137 
52 
5 30 
ee ] 
ee 108 
ee 1 
16 68 
139 479 


No. of 
Signa- 
tures, 
7,025 
91 


1,060 
1,726 
2,149 

149,512 


12,236 
10,052 
3,008 
76,794 
2,030 
317,482 


2,066 
2,900 


3,963 
32,302 
5,692 
69,331 
6 623 


11,355 
977 


21,438 
95986 
11,289 
1,187 
23,090 
1,704 
2,899 
1,128 
5,280 


2,242 
1,734 
11,219 


1,657 
8,126 
33,552 
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Public Petitions. 


Education (Scotland) Bill, for alteration . 
in favour 
Evictions (Galway), complaining of ° 
Fisheries (British Islands and France) Bill, 
against . : ° 
Free Schools Bill, in favour 
Friendly Societies Bill, for altcration ° 
in favour. 
Grain, for prohibiting use in manufacture 
of intoxicating drinks. 
Inland Revenue (Excise Department), for 
alteration of system of removes ° 


Intoxicating Liquors, for prohibiting sale 

for prohibiting sale on Sunday 

Landlord and Tenant = for altera- 
tion of Law . . 

Malt Liquors, for preventing adulteration. 

Medical Officers (Navy), for improving 
their position . 


Metropolis Local Management Bill, for 

alteration 
Metropolis Roads, complaining of tolls. 
Nuisances Removal Bill, against . e 


“for alteration . 
Public Houses (Scotland) Act, for exten- 

sion to Ireland 
Public Libraries Bill, for alteration . 
in favour 
Real Estates, for alteration of law . : 
Sale of Beer Act (1854), against repeal. 
for alteration . 
for repeal 
against repeal, and 

for prohibiting sale on Sunday 
Schools (Scotland) Bill, against 
for alteration 


in favour . e 

Secretary of State for Scotland, for aprene 
ment 
Smoke Nuisance Act, for 


Tenants’ Improvements Compensation (Ire- 
land) Bill, against . 
for alteration . 


in favour . 
Wages, against stoppages for fines, &c. 
War, for administrative reform : 

—— for inquiry into causes of disasters, &e. 


— for restoration of Poland, &c. . e 
for speedy termination . 
—— for vigorous prosecution . ‘ é 


Other petitions on miscellaneous subjects . 


Total Numbers e 


gned Total 
Number. tures. 
72 ool 21,553 
36 151: 12,293 
ee 1 1,417 
oe 9 1,389 
2 84 13,798 
7 54 5,767 
121 143 6,619 
18 59 22,327 
oe 9 1,152 
6 78 12,664 
25 628 153,358 
21 15,900 
1 5,905 
5 49 1,478 
19 £9 1,123 
ve 1 1,046 
12 17 1,134 
3 19 1,371 
8 114-14, 593 
2 3 2,226 
2 67 4,884 
1 23 2,124 
1 8 3,205 
1 313,066 
601 443,572 
1 2 5,313 
32 61 3,282 
12 34 1,067 
136 423. 26,747 
8 18-2, 421 
3 2,861 
ee 5 2 9 944 
1 64 12,260 
45 19,613 
ee 5 7 39 41 9 
10 19 10,627 
12 19 3,678 
6 44 8,789 
ee 44 1,722 
5 10 1,947 
330 855 17,931 
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X1I1.—ARCHITECTURE AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


1. GENERAL ProGrREss:—ART AND BUILDINGS. 


Tue increasing difficulty which there is in noticing, adequately, the 
important works of the year—we might say the impossibility now, 
of presenting even a catalogue of names—is to ourselves really one 
of the best pieces of testimony that could be afforded, of the widely- 
extending growth of art and science in architecture and public 
improvements. It is true that there are causes for dissatisfaction 
about popular views on architectural art; there are cliques amongst 
professors and students; and researches and theories are sometimes 
directly productive of error, and only indirectly herald advance- 
ment. The real point of excellence, the Art, the design, the 
work of mind, is too frequently not detected by the public. And 
undoubtedly, the art of our time has not kept pace with the pro- 
gress of mechanical invention and general science. Even in the 
very application of science to sanitary economy, it must, we fear, be 
uilowed that some of the chief questions have not been cleared up ; 
and that, with long arrears to be made good, yet with disaster wait- 
ing upon delay, the actual circumstances of the moment are not 
unalarming. 

Still, we say, many works of merit, and others of great public 
necessity, have been accomplished—so many, that we can quote but 
a small number as illustrations of the state of art and science in 
relation to a subject, the general nature of which chiefly we would 
set forth ; not, however, without the feeling of a new difficulty, —that 
which awaits every effort to grasp the character, or even many 
of the facts, of an existing-time. However, a somewhat close ob- 
servation of facts as they arise, and an attentive study of the later 
history of taste, we believe justifies a conclusion very different to 
that which is too frequently suggested in the tone of writers of a 
certain class. Without doubting the necessity in reference to art, 
for that institution of ‘‘ police,” to which critics are held to belong, 
it should never be assumed primarily that the object of the office is 
to ‘‘convict;”’ and it should never be forgotten that the real aim 
of art is to produce an effect upon the public, and that effect one of a 
pleasurable nature. The office of the judge is to be exercised without 
fear or favour,—but we venture to think, that whoever approaches 
the responsible office in any other spirit than that which we here 
have in view, may succeed in weaving a tangled web of sophistry, but 
will not contribute to the advancement of art. Into such meshes it 
is easy to fall, where, as in art, the subtleties of thought far transcend 
the resoufces of language; and it is the more necessary for those 
who have pretensions, to guard against dogmatism, because this leads 
to imitation—until at length whenever a work of art is presented to 
one of the public, the emotion, which was the object, is found sub- 
ordinate to the desire for showing off assumed knowledge. 

Yet with all the sectarian prejudice which remains, we can dis- 
cover the growth of a better cra, in which the principles of taste 
which are becoming elucidated,-the models of all ages and nations 
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which are dug up, and the great mechanical resources of the cen- 
tury, will each contribute to withdraw the last ground for detraction 
of our age as compared with any glorious epoch of art. Peradven- 
ture then, no architect will seek the teeming soil of Italy, and 
returning, print the boast that he systematically shut his eyes to any 
class of models, the work of men of high endowments, or at some 
time esteemed in Europe. ‘Then the antiquarian ardour of our day 
will be valued only for its results ; and the pursuit of Medizval art, 
instead of remaining the abnegation of the powers of mind, will 
have given that which its revival came to effect, namely, not the 
imposition of its forms, but the correction of its better principles to 
acycle of effete styles or undeveloped experiments. e may then 
avoid the two dangers, by one of which art-works in our time 
are often wrecked,—the error imputed by one school, of forgetting 
the especial characteristic of architecture and its subordinate arts— 
the constant recognition of an use—of the virtue of sincerity and 
truth,—and the other error, that of mistaking for beauty the mere 
expression of use, forgetting that the mere beautiful is a legitimate 
and requisite object for attainment, and the ‘ highest of utilities.” 
All this, however, we believe is being gradually brought about. 
If art be in arrear of the progress of science, the fact may be to the 
credit of the science rather than to the fault of art. New materials 
are invented before their distinctive physical properties are under- 
stood. Thus, whilst there is no law of art more irrefutable than 
that each material and process should be made to assume the form 
consistent with its distinctive advantages, the manufacturer, ignorant 
alike of the law and of the exact property of the material, puts the 
latter forth in the forms which are in good taste in other materials, 
but which in the new material betray weak points rather than its 
advantages. But we know of no feature which could be more hopeful 
in the works of the last few years, by educated architects—we might 
allude even to the last twelve months—than the steadily-growin 
conviction of the importance of this principle,—the-real value an 
best use of the resources of the time ; and the principle to which we 
have referred has only to be extended to articles of furniture and 
household use. Many of the evidences are to be observed in the 
more consistent treatment of decorative ironwork. — In practical 
architecture, the material iron is effecting the most important 
changes. Areas are now spanned over, which’ would hardly have 
been encountered with all the resources of scientific carpentry ; and 
facilities for the admission of light can often be sbtsined, which are 
of great importance in a crowded city. Doubts have been raised, 
sometimes, as to the durability of boiler-plate girders, but the latter 
can be used for lengths of bearing where the adoption of cast-iron 
would have been the height of temerity. The value as regards 
internal convenience is obvious, if not also that to art, which should 
attend the possession of any new resource. But the greatest step 
which is being made is in the application of cement. It is becom- 
ing obvious that the proper artistic use of this material is not in the 
way of imitating masonry. The employment of brickwork for 
decorative effect, also is extending; and tiles and glazed bricks are 
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being introduced on many exteriors of a superior character of design, 
In staircase lights the use of large plates of glass is a resource of 
great value in such situations; whilst in decoration the material 
glass is being multiplied into a great number of new forms and 
colours. ‘The love of decoration in interiors is extending ; and the 
more important works manifest a growing recognition of sound 
principles,—even if it must be allowed that the majority of others, 
and private houses especially, still show that much has to be learned 
there in the way of those principles, which, structural in their 
origin, should be ever rasa in what seeks to realize beauty in 
architecture, and which are the very acquisition of value which 
we say is gleaned from excursions into the arts of the middle ages. 


2. Sanirany ImprovEMENTS ;—-SEWERAGE—WATER SUPPLY— 
CEMETERIES, &c. 


During the last Session of Parliament several acts were passed, 
which are of considerable importance, as to direct bearing upon the 
buildings and the architecture of the metropolis, and upon sanitary 
improvement. We refer to the new Buildings Act, the Act for the 
better Local Management of the Metropolis, the Nuisances Removal 
and Diseases Prevention Act, the House-Drainage Act, and the 
Labourers’ Dwellings Act; whilst the instalment of legislation 
recognizing the principle of limited liability in partnership, tends 
towards the removal of what in many cases has been the only 
impediment to the extinction of the great social evil of the day— 
the state of dwellings in towns, and especially their condition in 
London. 

Even with attentive perusal of the proceedings of the Commis- 
sioncrs, it is difficult to discover what is the position of the great 
question of London sewerage. We hear of works of one of the 
proposed intercepting sewers in progress ; whilst the chief points— 
the outfall and the conversion of the sewage—remain wholly unsettled. 
The very question of sectional area is again matter for acrimonious 
debate. It is still a difficulty—if the Thames be made the final 
outlet—at what point the sewage should be ejected, to prevent a 
return with the tide ; whilst, with regard to the other alternative, 
it is undecided what form the sewage could be converted into, 
and distributed in, without injury to health, and with pecuniary 
return, ‘The real question as to value of sewage is not now its 
effects upon soils, or the special advantages of this description 
of manure in many cases; the question is as to cost of carriage, or 
distribution, over the extended tract of country required in the case 
of a great capital. But the need of some amended system of 
drainage is pressing and imperative, and during the summer months 
the noisome stench of the river has excited unusual attention. On 
the other hand, cumulative evidence continues to be afforded of the 
value of improved sanitary provisions where they have been 
effected. In Macclesfield, whilst during 7 years ending September, 
- 1848, the mortality had been 33 per thousand, and in 5 years fol- 
lowing, after certain measures were put in force, 29 per thousand, in 
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the year after the complete works had been carried out it fell to 25 
per thousand. These facts, however, are of less importance than 
what were discovered as regards particular localities. The sewer- 
age and paving of one street was followed by 60 per cent. less 
deaths,—the sickness diminishing by 24 to 29 per cent. ; whilst 
in streets not altered it remained as before. Crime and the use 
of spirituous liquors at the same time decreased. — The case of 
Lambeth-square, where thirty-seven houses, previously visited by 
cholera and typhus, were, by the substitution of closets and drain-pipes 
for privies and cesspools, freed from the recurring typhus, and 
escaped the last visitation of cholera, though in an unhealthy district, 
where the disease ravaged surrounding streets, is a case which well 
deserves to be recollected.* One instance is given in The Builder, 
during the last year, in which the outlay of 5/. each house, in im- 
proving the drainage of a block of houses, had raised the rent obtaine 
able, 2/. per house per annum; at the same time securing abundance of 
applicants,—independent of the advantages attending diminished sick- 
ness, and consequent punctual payment of rent. Indeed, it is appa- 
rent that, in the case of dwellings with proper external and internal 
sanitary provisions, even increase of rent will leave a gain in material 
comfort to the tenants. 

As regards measures of a somewhat different character for the 
sanitary improvement of the metropolis, there is ground for nearer 
approach to satisfaction, ‘The whole of the water companies, except 
the Chelsea Company, were bound by the Act of 1852 to have their 
new works in operation in August 1855; and inquiry was to have 
been made of them in September last, what steps they had taken. 
Perhaps Sir Benjamin Hall’s change of office may have allowed the 
matter to be lost sight of for a time, for we have not heard the result 
of such an application. _ A report, however, was presented to Parlia- 
ment last April, from which and subsequent inquiry we are in posses- 
sion of some important particulars. The Southwark and Vauxhall 
Company, in March 1855, were expecting to afford a supply within 
about two monthsof that time. From the new works at about a quarter 
of a mile above the village of Hampton, the main would extend to 
new works at Battersea,—a length of 23,000 yards. ‘The Grand 
Junction Company, having their works of supply adjoining those of 
the last-named company, about the same time were expecting to 
supply by the middle of the next May. ‘The main to the new deposit 
and filtering reservoir at Kew Bridge would be 13,000 yards in 
length. The West Middlesex Company, having their works at the 
same place, on March 8th had their 36-inch main, about 84 miles in 
length, all laid to the subsiding reservoirs and filter beds at Barnes, 
which, indeed, had been in operation for about nine months. The 
high level reservoir at Barrow Hill was being covered over 
(this has since been done, with hollow bricks), and an engine-house 
had been erected to supply the water into a reservoir at a still 
higher level. The sums paid by this company up to March, 


* See “Results of Sanitary Improvement,” &c., by Southwood Smith, M.D, 1854. 
Hse the wiles of this pamphlet received any proper return for his long and beneficial 
abours 
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amounted to 126,2967. The buildings attached to the works of the 
three companies, above Hampton, are in the Italian style. They 
adjoin each other, and are similar in design ; and each has a portion 
of building in the form of a tower. ‘The mains—two mains of 36 
inches, and one main of 33 inches diameter,—have been estimated as 
together capable of bringing 60,000,000 gallons in 24 hours, a 
volume of water set forth as equal to the contents of a river 30 feet 
wide, 3 feet deep, and flowing at the rate of a mile an hour. The 
mains of the West Middlesex, and Southwark and Vauxhall Com- 
panies, had to be passed under the Thames at Richmond. ‘The ope- 
ration was one of some importance, and was effected by forming three 
coffer-dams in succession, across the river.—The Lambeth Company, 
as mentioned Jast year, have had their works some time in operation. 
The works of the Chelsea Company, for which the supply is taken from 
the river, a little above Kingston, were reported in March, to be far 
advanced, and capable of being completed in the spring of 1856, an 
additional year being allotted in the case of this company. The 
Chelsea Company’s mains have also to be brought across the Thames. 
In this case, we observe, the pipes are carried, from Putney to Ful- 
ham, over the level of the stream, a little above the old bridge. They 
are borne on piers formed by Mitchell’s patent cast-iron screw piles. 
The New River Company having obtained the Act for the diversion 
of the sewage of Hertford, have been covering over their different 
reservoirs, and on March 7th were proceeding with works for filter- 
ing. At the date named, the company had expended more than 
274,000/., and were providing for a further outlay of upwards of 
200,000/.. The East London Company derive their supply from the 
Lea, near Chingford, having diverted the drainage from the river up 
to 6 miles above the point of their former supply. They had com- 
leted and put to work 5 acres of filter beds in June 1854, and théy 
ve a covered aqueduct 23 miles in length, by which the filtered 
water is conveyed to the pumping establishment at Old Ford ; and on 
the lst March, they were covering over the reservoirs to be used 
there, forming a duplicate set of filter beds, and making duplicate 
connexions between the pumping-engines and the covered aqueducts, 
One large engine and a new set of mains had been completed, so as 
to serve the highest part of the district—The Kent Waterworks, 
drawing their supply from the Ravensbourne, were mentioned in our 
last, as then completed. The Hampstead Company, in March 1855, 
were engaged in sinking the artesian well, which had then reached 
to 1,188 feet of depth. Having passed through the chalk stratum 
and the underlying gault, and having reached the beds of grés which 
constitute the upper portion of the green-sand formation, the Company 
were in daily expectation of reaching an abundant supply of water, 
and had their machinery in readiness, 
There are, however, many who doubt whether the principle of 
river supply is that which should have been chosen, as in the most 
important cases above mentioned ; and there are, indeed, some who 
go to the extent of believing that the withdrawal from the Thames 
of a volume of water so large as what may be estimated from the 
statement given as to three of the companies, will have, if it have not 
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already had, the effect of lessening the scouring power of the stream, 
necessary to prevent the excess of that deposit on the banks which 
already is so serious an inconvenience. ‘The provision for filtration 
is of some importance, notwithstanding the difference between the 
pellucid water generally found above Teddington Lock, and the 
opaque, semi-fluid compound lower down—so offensive to sight and 
smell during the last summer—which compound the Chelsea Company 
have been distributing without filtration. .That such provision is im- 
portant we think must be conceded, having regard to the great 
amount of sewage which has entered from towns higher up the 
stream. Att the same time, doubt has been expressed as to the pos- 
sibility of compiete removal of impurities by any ordinary means, 
even by the use of charcoal. As to the exact efficacy of this latter 
filtering medium, it were much to be desired that any doubts were 
cleared up. The works in operation, or proposed, for the supply of 
some of the provincial towns, seem to us better calculated to meet the 
necessities of the case than the actual system as to London. Not 
only is the importance of the constant supply apprehended from the 
outset, but the best sources for purity are sought, even though at con- 
siderable distances. One of the chief of such recent works is that for 
the supply of Liverpool from Rivington Pike. In that case, however, 
it seems to be now doubted, whether the supply will be adequate ; 
and this has revived an original proposal made by Mr. Rawlinson, to 
take the supply from Bala Lake in Wales. In Glasgow, the supply | 
will probably be drawn from Loch Lomond. 

Great exertions have been called for, throughout the kingdom, in 
order to provide the new cemeteries, pursuant to the Orders in 
Council, and the manner of administration of the Act of Parliament. 
Advertisements have been addressed weekly to architects, inviting 
plans to be sent in competition; though we must say that the terms 
offered—sometimes as little as 5/. for the set of elaborate drawings 
which may chance to be accepted—do not seem calculated to induce 
much expenditure of thought by members of a profession which 
requires very varied attainments, and a long course of study. ‘The 
whole question of architects’ and sculptors’ competitions is one too 
much mixed up with that of competition in general, for those who 
are most interested to have the chance of speedily settling it; and 
all that can be at present said is, that competitions now involve 
much that is unwise as regards all persons’ interests, and the interests 
of art, if not much that is degrading or questionable in morals. This, 
however, is not the place to attempt to show why the best use in 
every way is not made of the available talent of the country, in cases 
where there is the necessity for a sudden and general appeal to it. 
But the government and the legislature are not less blameable than 
municipal and parochial authorities. We may instance the late offer 
of a premium by the Barrack Accommodation Committee appointed 
by the Minister of War, where it is stipulated that all plans sent in, 
rewarded or not, are to remain the property of the War Department. 
So that—as 130 sets of drawings are understood to have been sent—the 
country paying amongst half-a-dozen competitors, 6002. in premiums 
(not a pound more than the money-worth), is to get “i sets of 
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drawings—involving a cost of, at the most moderate computation, 
1,500/. to 2,000/.—at the expense of the unlucky authors. We 
have not to urge that the system—here seen in but one of its 
phases, and that one a comparatively favourable one—is opposed 
to the high English spirit of honour; we have merely to say that it 
is one of those matters which require reformation,—as an object 
which, like the popular information on art, and the natural apprehen- 
sion of respective duties and claims between artists and the public, 
must be attended to, if ever the desired advancement is to be effected 
in art, and the best use made of such resources of education and skill 
as may happen to await demand. . ° 

The Marylebone Cemetery at Finchley, laid out by Messrs. Bar- 
nett and Birch, has been — The general character of the 
architectural features, somewhat resembles those in the joint ceme- 
teries for Islington and St. Pancras, by the same architects, also 
open, and in the same locality. We noticed these last year. The 
cemetery for the City, at Ilford, in Essex, is about being completed. 
It occupies 95 acres of ground. The old cemetery of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, St. Pancras, has had a portion of the ground laid out for 
building purposes—not, however, without loud remonstrance. ‘The 
cemetery for Paddington has been formed of 25 acres of ground, at a 
site on the road from Kilburn to Willesden, and is one of the cases 
which we had in view last year, when we expressed the fear that sites 
had been chosen too near the metropolis. The architect employed 
was Mr. Thomas Little; and we may say that in the buildings, he has 
succeeded in producing an effect both novel and consistent, as con- 
trasted with many attempts. The details will be considered as be- 
longing to the early decorated style of Gothic architecture, and are 
well studied,—but the important feature of the design is the 
grouping of the chapels with their accessory buildings. ‘The whole 
forms a range of buildings on a site in the centre of the grounds, 
‘The two chapels are placed one at each end of a line, the inter- 
mediate features being made by porches and robing-rooms, two 
archways under gables, and a lofty gabled bell-turret in the centre. 
The chapels are dissimilar to each other, except as to position 
and general outline; otherwise, uniformity is observed. ‘The aim of 
the architect was to avoid the insignificance of character which may 
be suggested by small chapels when isolated in large open spaces ; 
and the result is better than that where chapels are placed in the 
position of lodges—thereby not only approaching too near to~the 
bustle of a roadway, but also contributing little to the effect of the 
grounds. Lodges, in the present case, are placed at the gates for a 
keeper and a sexton. The amount of the contracts for the several 
works at the cemetery was 9,1592. 

The scheme of the London Necropolis Company comprised the 
purchase of 2,100 acres of ground at Woking, extending for 
upwards of four miles along the line of the South Western Railway. 

our hundred acres of this have now been enclosed and planted, and 
a short branch line has been formed for the approach of the funeral 
train to the chapels, which are at present temporary buildings. The 

ground is situated in a picturesque locality, and is appropriately laid 
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out. A separate station for the Company has been formed in the 
Westminster Road, from which a train starts at an appointed time 
with the funerals and mourners. Rooms are provided for the recep- 
tion of each funeral, or for the mourners to assemble at,—privacy of 
course being regarded. The entrance from the Westminster Koad 
is by a large arch of Norman character in decorative brickwork. 
This, with the whole London Station, was designed by Mr. Tite,— 
Mr. Abraham, and subsequently Mr. Sydney Smirke, A.R.A., 
being the architects employed at the Cemetery itself. The Com- 
pany claim that their cemetery is the largest in the world, and 
that it is one of very few not liable to be closed at some future, 
and perhaps not distant time. To every corpse is allotted a 
separate grave, ‘‘ which cannot be re-opened except at the re- 
quest of the friends of the deceased previously interred, for a 
space of ten years,”” ‘The Company will also undertake the whole 
arrangements of a funeral, the charges being a mere fraction of 
those incurred under the old, or, we may say, the other exist- 
ing system; one which few have had any experience of without 
disgust, or sorrow, that human nature should sink so low under the 
greed of gain. If the Company should persevere, and succeed in 
raising up any different system—in place of that which has been so 
often commented on, but with little practical result—it may be con- 
fessed, even by those who believe that some of the last offices of the 
dead should not be transferred to agents—that the scheme has been 
productive of good, independent of public health. One of the 
original proposals of those most active in the subject of extramural 
interments, was for houses of reception,—in order that where families 
resided in a single apartment, the corpse might be at once removed ; 
and so, a custom might be altered, which is now injurious to health, 
hurtful to the feelings, and somewhat prejudicial to the maintenance 
of that tone of mind which is productive of good morals, ‘The 
influence of the people of Lambeth, however, prevented the Necro- 
polis Company from having this power within the metropolis, and 
the Company are obliged to remove all bodies to the Cemetery 
without a detention longer than twenty-four hours. In some cases, 
however, it is found that relatives do not object to the conveyance of 
the corpse unattended,—when it can be deposited at the Cemetery 
till such time as the funeral may be arranged for.—A similar scheme 
is on foot for a cemetery at Colney Hatch, with conveyance by the 
Great Northern Railway ; and, though opposed by the authorities of 
the parishes which have opened cemeteries in the same direction, it 
will perhaps be carried out. If the original proposal to form the 
cemeteries on the river side, could have been adhered to, the 
objects might have been better attained.—In the cemeteries, gene- 
rally, there is great difference of art-merit. In very many cases, 
the utmost that the architect could design, is shown in two ordinary 
Gothic buildings as chapels, with porches for carriages to drive 
under—one building having a tower and spire,—the result of that 
arrangement of course being that the other chapel appears to want 
its intended finish. We have seen designs, however, which avoided 
this defect, though for places the names of which we are just now 
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not able to call to mind. Mr. Truefitt has,made some in which, 
by a projection of the roof and other devices, greater novelty, yet 
consistency of character, was produced than we have seen in many 
cases. Mr. R.S. Potter, also, lately exhibited a drawing, showing a 
tower and spire over the porch, where an effective massiveness was 
obtained, and the frequent discordant junction of parts, culled from 
church towers and porches, was avoided. In the Episcopal chapel in 
the Rochdale Cemetery, Mr. R. M. Smith has given his design 
somewhat the character of the Norman style. The building consists 
of a square tower, with a pyramidal crocketed roof, between a short 
galilee, or nave, and a chancel,—the principal effect of the interior 
being given by the two arches carrying the tower above. 

Notes of a few works in the department of sanitary economy— 
chiefly separate buildings—we reserve for another section. ‘The 
whole question of sanitary improvement is of vast extent, and is one 
which is just.now of such importance, that although we have given 
to it more than usual space, we feel as though it had been dismissed 
summarily. Especially does the question of the provision. of 
healthful and comfortable places of abode, meet us before every step 
that we would take towards social amelioration. We are concerned 
to think that, year after ycar, our chronicle of progress can show so 
little done by such means, connected as they must be with the 
removal of what now most loudly demands attention in the records of 
crime, and reports of the police courts. Houses and streets both, in 
districts which were the chief resort of disease, such as the district 
near Golden Square, still remain in the state in which they were. 
And we do not hesitate to say that, whilst we attach no mean value 
to the improvement of drainage and water supply, to ventilation, and 
still more to the better internal distribution of all the accessories of a 
residence, we believe that even the absence of ordinary art in the cha- 
racter of houses, may have something to do with that state of mind and 
frame which invites the attacks of disease. At least, this argument has 
lately been put forward with reference to the district we have men- 
tioned. We should here not omit to speak of the aid given through 
the columns of Z'he Builder to the sanitary cause, and especially to 
the subject of dwellings. By Mr. Godwin’s personal investigations, 
and by the manner in which he has set the facts before the public, 
there is now no reason why the condition of the inhabitants of 
London should be known only to a limited number of philanthropic 

rsons. The Metropolitan Association, and the Society to which 

r. Henry Roberts has so long rendered his arduous and dis- 
interested assistance, can do little to cope with that which makes, at 
once, the great evil in London house-building, and in London life and 
morals. ‘Ihe Society last referred to has of late given its chief 
attention to the remodelling of existing tenements. Wild Court, 
Great Wild Street, before the operations of the Society, had been in 
a condition which it had yequired all the force of description, and of 
_drawings, to convey an idea of. ‘The houses were filled with heaps 
of ordure and putrifying refuse; and the requisites in dwellings, 
usually thought indispensable, were wanting. ‘The rents were high ; 
but the houses were crowded with inhabitants, more or less nomadic 
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in habits, and cultivated on the descending scale of surrounding influ- 
ences. or the poor must live somewhere ; and the sooner this very 
simple and easy fact is brought to the knowledge of persons who 
seem to ignore it, the better for the diminution of misery and crime 
which herd with it, and are developed by it. The houses in question, 
13 in number, have now been remodelled at a cost of 2000J.; 
drainage, water supply, and ventilation, have been properly attended 
to; and a water-closet, in an open gallery, is provided for each floor. 
About the end of last July, we found that ninety-two rooms were 
occupied by eighty-three families, at rents varying from 1s. 3d. to 
3s. per week, each room, ‘The rules which it is necessary to impose 
upon tenants, we should say, require very careful consideration, lest 
they provoke prejudices which would defeat the object. ‘There 
should be no interference, except where necessary for protection 
of property, and the comfort of other tenants. ‘The regulation in 
Wild Court, against pasting pictures on the walls, seems to us far from 
desirable, and a positive denial of what may be means of intellectual 
culture. Rooms, in property of this description, are of course pre- 
pared with the expectation of some such usage. But, to secure all the 
advantages of well-ordered dwellings, new buildings are necessary ; 
and the external gallery system should be brought into use.—In some 
of the provincial towns, new model dwellings, however, have been 
erected. Some at Dudley, of which Mr. Wiggington was the archi- 
tect, are amongst the most recent.—In Manchester, whether from 
over-speculation or other causes, the number of empty houses has 


been increasing. In September last, it was stated in a speech by 
Mr. Bright, that the number of such houses was that year 7,000, the 
number in 1854 having been 6,000, and in the year before that, 
5,000. 


3. SrreeT ARCHITECTURE AND IMPROVEMENTS; Parks, &c. 


Looking at the growth of the metropolis, we find little this year that 
would call for particular remark, In some of the suburbs, the pro- 
gress of house-building has been comparatively less than of late | 
years, the change being attributed to the effects of the war. 

In the matter of new lines of street, nothing fresh has been done ; 
and the information which we received last year, as to the extension 
of Farringdon-street has turned out to be fallacious. Quite recently, 
however, it seems to have become apparent to the City authorities, 
that it would be better to borrow money, even at high rates of 
interest, than to leave what might be valuable building-plots longer 
unoccupied. 

The line of buildings in Cannon-street may now be considered 
as complete, only a small portion of a block remaining to be erected. 
The latest structure, next to the warehouse of Messrs. Cook, Son, 
and Co., in St. Paul’s Churchyard, follows many of the details of 
that, and the other buildings. Whilst we saw an improved character 
of architecture in the earlier buildings of this line, we must now 
regret that it has not been felt that novelty is an object to which 
importance should be constantly attached. The triangular space 
next St. Paul’s is yet unencumbered, and though projects have been 
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put forward for covering it with buildings, Mr, Tite has felt himself 
justified in asserting lately his belief that the view of the cathedral 
will not be sacrificed. In Cornhill, an opening has been made to St. 
Michael’s Church, by which the whole height of the tower is seen. 
The effect is hardly equal to what might have been supposed by 
admirers of Wren’s works. The appearance of the lower portion of 
the tower from a distance, could hardly have been calculated upon by 
the architect. The narrow thoroughfare—Chancery-lane—has been 
somewhat amended by setting back a few of the houses at the south 
end, and by the erection of new buildings of very improved character. 
The old Mitre Tavern, formerly on the site adjoining the new 
tavern, was said to have been once the residence of Izaak Walton. 
Fetter-lane is still unfinished. Any such alterations, however, 
would be minor instalments of that improvement of the metropolitan 
thoroughfares, which is becoming hourly more and more imperative. 
The countless throng of persons every day brought to the small area 
of the City proper; the passing to and from railways, warehouses, 
and docks, of all kinds of vehicles; the narrowness of some of the 
chief thoroughfares, and the badly-planned lines of many of them, 
with the crowded state of the few bridges available, are beginning 
to be matters of serious moment. A Committee was appointed in 
the last session of Parliament, to investigate the subject of metro- 
politan communications ; and a report has lately appeared, illustrated 
with plans of many different schemes,—the improvement of the river- 
side, so much connected with the diversion of the sewage—being 
amongst objects in view. Amongst the schemes, some attention 
has been excited by one emanating from Sir Joseph Paxton. It 
comprises a girdle railway, so to speak—passing over 10} miles 
of ground, with bridges across the Thames—and a line intersecting 
the centre of the metropolis, of 13 miles in Jength, running generally 
east and west, but crossing the river near Hungerford-bridge. ‘The 
construction was proposed to be that of a building resembling the 
transept of the Exhibition Building of 1851; and this was to include 
carriage-way, foot-ways, and lines of railway, Houses were to open 
on to the line. The total expense was estimated at 34,000,000/., 
and it was urged, that if other means failed, the Government ought 
to guarantee a rate of interest,—the belief being, that through the 
want of some such guarantee, capital which often might be employed 
advantageously in English works, was driven to seek investment in 
other countries where such guarantee was offered, and with no loss 
therefrom to the governments. 

The market is now removed from Smithfield, and it remains a 
question what would be the best means of disposing of this valuable 
space. The old prison of the Compter, hard by, has been taken 
down during the course of the year. Considerable activity in build- 
ing operations prevails in the City ; and every step indicates progress 
as to design, and greater regard paid to the advantage of materials 
durable and truthful, and auxiliary to real art. There is, perhaps, 
as to the appearance of breadth of base in buildings, a tendency to 
overstep certain limits—arising from the constant problem as to the 
admission of a large amount of light in a confined situation, But, 
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the manner in which the problem is solved'is often the occasion for 

imparting the very qualities of original art, which are the highest ; 

and the result is, that there is much in the recent architecture of the 

City, which deserves the attention of architects practising in other 
rts of the metropolis. 

But, in all circumstances as to the great demand made of late 
in the architecture of places of business, and in the manner in which 
it has been supplied both in the metropolis and the leading towns of 
the north, there is that evidence of advancement at which we have 
felt so much gratified; and the increase of public companies, from 
the direction which legislation is taking, will probably continue 
favourable to architecture. Private speculations, however, are made 
opportunities for similar display of taste. In Manchester, the 
progress still observable in architecture, as applied to the large 
emporiums of manufactures, which the works of Mr. Walters con- 
tinue to illustrate, is surprising to those who may recollect the 
appearance of the town fifteen or twenty years ago. Liverpool, if 
we may judge from a report of an address lately made by the Presi- 
dent of the local Architectural Society, is advancing, but hardly to 
the same extent. ‘‘ Piles of offices,” we read, ‘‘ are springing up ;” 
but, ‘‘although in an architectural point of view they are an advance 
upon those of former years,” he says, ‘‘ I must confess we are in the 
rear of that architectural expression given to similar places of business 
in the metropolis and other mercantile cities. Our warehouses 
present the same disregard to the beauty of form and common-sense 
construction as they have hitherto done, excepting those erected 
under the able directions and superintendence of our dock surveyor.” 
This, however, we have reason to think, would convey an idea of 
the architecture of Liverpool not equal to the merits.—There is a 
marked local character in later works in the town—an impress from 
the Greek school upon the general Italian—doubtless due, in great 
part, to the example of St. George’s Hall. Professor Cockerell, 
also, who some years since executed one of the principal buildings, 
adopts usually a similar manner. At Newcastle, the new buildings 
have been in progress which were rendered necessary by the disas- 
trous calamity in the latter part of 1854. 

What are called ‘‘ improvements” lead to the destruction of inte- 
resting old buildings more frequently than necessary. A house at 
Greenwich, sometimes called the Old Palace, or Crowley House, well 
known from illustrations, has been taken down; and the picturesque 
‘Town-hall at Leominster, a half-timbered structure, has been sold by 
auction, preparatory to removal; it may, however, be rebuilt at 
Hampton Court. 

The public statues erected during the last few years have been as 
numerous in England, perhaps, as on the Continent ; and it has been 
out of our power to allude to each instance. The Manchester 
Wellington Monument, by Mr. Noble, is one of the Jast completed. 
The hero is represented in ordinary costume, on a tall pedestal, at 
the base of which are grouped accessory figures. At the same town, 
the bronze statue of Dalton, by W. Theed, has been completed agd 
fixed. It is placed on an angle pedestal, in the parapet es sepa- 
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rating the public esplanade from the grounds of the Infirmary, and 
is a copy, on a somewhat larger scale, of a marble statue by Chantrey 
in the Royal Institution at the same town. This principle, in works 
of sculpture—here carried out on the instructions of the Committee 
—is not a judicious one,—and not merely because the value of a new 
work is comparatively little, if it cannot be viewed as a work of 
mind (which surely every public monument should be), but because 
it is by no means clear that the rules of art as to properties of mate- 
rials—referred to some pages back—do not apply as much to sculpture 
as to architecture and decorative art. The antique sculpture in bronze 
is always very different in treatment to the sculpture in marble. Pro- 
portions and details can be fashioned in the one case, which would 
be beyond the limits of a friable material; and these opportunities, 
according to all sound principles of art, are to be accepted, not passed 
by. Moreover, a comparative lightness of character affords the 
justification that is really required, for the use of a material the colour 
of which has some heaviness, and we believe it is to mistakes of the 
kind referred to, as much as the ungainliness of modern costume, 
that the somewhat unfortunate result in recent works—such as the 
statue of Sir Robert Peel, lately placed at the west end of Cheap- 
side—is due. We are therefore disposed to suggest to the authorities 
at Manchester, that they should hesitate before carrying out an inten- 
tion, lately expressed, of making}la statue of Watt (proposed to be 
placed in a corresponding position to that of the Dalton statue) a 
copy of the marble statue in Westminster Abbey.—The statue of 
Sir Robert Peel just mentioned fails in another important particular, 
It is no exception to the common error in our public statues, of caring 
little about the accessories and the pedestal. There should in all 
cases be a proper area of platform slightly raised above the general 
ground ; and if the latter ascend to the statue, it is better. Then, 
with subordinate objects at the angles, and some degree of design 
and decoration in the pedestal itself, not only does the whole become 
a satisfactory public monument, but the work of the sculptor culmi- 
nates to its due effect; whereas, a common system is to take no 
thought about the pedestal,—to set it down where the ground is 
perhaps lower than that around, and to finish with an ugly railing 
and four street-lamps. Just where the puddle lies thickest in what 
is best known as Pigtail-place, there is such a monument ; and whilst 
many a West-end passenger has cracked his joke at the figure on 
horseback, it does not seem to have occurred to any one, that much 
of the dissatisfaction felt, was traceable to our habitual manner of 
turning ovt in the streets what we mean for public monuments. 
The statue in Cheapside is just now disfigured by lamps of special 
ugliness, and the obstruction of a railing is spoken of.—Before leaving 
the streets, we may mention that a number of what are called “ pillar 
letter-boxes ” have been set up, but they have little to recommend 
them in design. ‘They are oblong ‘on the plan,” being set so as to 
take up little width on the footway. On the sides are painted par- 
ticulars of postal arrangements, and at the top is a large round ball. 
..The line of embankment of the upper part of the river towards 
Chelsea is now very far advanced. It will take off a considerable 
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portion of the bend of the river, near the Chelsea Water-works, 
and will quite alter the arrangement of the end of the grounds of 
Chelsea Hospital. The street in continuation of Sloane-street 
is also advanced. In a Report presented to the House of Commons 
during the last session, it was stated that the new bridge was likely 
to be finished by the end of 1855; but at this time of writing, 
we can discover no great change in the appearance of the works 
as compared with the corresponding time when we noticed them in 
the previous year. The suspension-rods, of ‘‘ excellent iron,” manu- 
factured by the patent process of Howard, Ravenhill, and Co., are 
said to be quite ready, and have ‘‘ borne a tensile strain of 13} tons 
to the square inch, under the specified conditions.” For the new 
park, a considerable amount of work in the formation of roads and 
esplanade has doubtless been done; but we had better revert to the 
Report itself for definite information, 'The works, which it appears 
were commenced in February, 1854, have been continued as rapidly 
as earth could be obtained and funds would permit. The works 
preparatory to forming the park and planting were :—1, An espla- 
nade, the whole length by the river, about 120 feet in breadth, and 
4 feet above high-water mark; 2, The ‘‘ Albert Road,” east of the 
park, to the Lower Wandsworth Road; and, 3, Entrances to the 
park at the south-west and south-east angles. Little short of 
100,600 cubie yards of earth had to be brought from a distance, to 
fill up the docks and low ground, and 25,000 yards had to be exca- 
vated and moved. ‘The principal work in hand during the year was 
the road of ascent to the bridge, 60 feet in width. For this, exclu- 
sive of the slopes, 150,000 cubic yards of earth had been required to 
be brought by the river, There was an enclosure all round, excepting 
on the east side, At our last visit, the place had still a very dreary 
appearance. 

The Brompton and Kensington estate—that in which was invested 
the surplus from the Exhibition of: 1851— has been taking its intended 
configuration, several broad roads having been formed. On the 
Brompton side, the narrow road which continued past the temporary 
church and the college of the Oratorians, is now widened consider- 
ably. During the last session of Parliament, a vote of 15,0007. was 
given towards the erection of a temporary corrugated iron building, 
for the reception-of a number of valuable objects of art and industry, 
now inconveniently placed elsewhere. No formal decision has 
been announced as to the pursuance of the original scheme of the 
Industrial Museum, nor as to the removal of the National Gallery ; 
but we believe that certain plans have been for some time in prepa- 
ration, We trust the subject will be fairly discussed ; since, if the 
locality be decided on, it must involve a denial of the hoped-for ad- 
vantages of the Institution to the bulk of London, inclusive of the 
very class of inhabitants, those at the east, whom it is perhaps most 
important to consider. The ground is said to be any time good for 
what it has cost; and if an adequate site be positively not pro- 
curable in the most desirable spot, possibly even. the Surrey side of 
the water might afford a central situation—Since we wrote our last 
year's notice, the gates which were exhibited in 1851, by the Coal- 
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brook Dale Company, have been erected as an entrance to Ken- 
sington Gardens on the south side, at the end’of the New Walk. The 
parts are however arranged in a right line, instead of having the 
sides curved on the plan. The effect would have been better with 
the original arrangement. A new entrance to the gardens has also 
been made on the north side; but as in many instances in the public 
parks, the opportunity has not been taken advantage of. An octa- 
gonal building, of timber construction, has been erected in the 
Gardens, asa refreshment room. The necessity for free communi- 
cation between opposite sides of St. James’s Park has been occu- 
pying much attention, and the proposal to afford it, by a road and 
bridge intersecting the gardens and water, has caused a great outcry. 
The Chief Commissioner is now pledged to defer the matter till it 
has been brought before parliament. Some previous measures of a like 
character have justified the suspicion so readily called forth. At the 
east end of the town, there is now a similar outcry about the intention 
to take up a portion of the ground round Victoria Park, for building 
purposes. It has been stated, on the other side, that this portion was 
never intended to form part of the park, but was reserved to indem- 
nify the outlay. 

The alteration of the roadway near Buckingham Gate has been 

rtly effected. At — a very awkward corner is formed at the 
junction of the new line with Stafford Row; but this arrangement, 
according ‘to explanation in Parliament, is only temporary. Gates 
have been placed, enclosing a considerable area, before the Equerries’ 
Entrance of the Palace; the piers, although having somewhat an 
imposing effect from their number, have little certainly in character 
with the palatial in their extreme plainness. ‘The entrance to the 
park, and that to Birdcage-walk, have been modified in arrangement, 
the lodge having been removed and rebuilt. 


4,—CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


The Reports of the Incorporated Church Building Society and of 
the Church Commissioners, as our readers are aware, are made up to 
a period of the year which is not very convenient for the purposes of 
our es as well as that they can give no particulars of man 
buildings which do not come under official cognizance. The Society 
has been induced by what we said, to print a tabular statement of 
the churches completed with their aid during twelve months ending 
the 31st March, 1855. ‘The list includes several churches which 
we have already mentioned ; but we may state that it gives particulars 
of 20 churches ‘ rebuilt” (many of them however, we think from new 
designs), and of 40 ‘‘ additional churches.”’ Amongst the forty, the 
Decorated style, under various modifications of name, is still most in 
favour,—the ‘‘ Early English” being named in only 8 instances ; 
whilst the Perpendicular style is named in one case, and the Norman 
style in two cases. ‘The amounts of estimates vary from 570/. up to 
7,0697. The last Annual Report of the Church Commissioners, the 
35th, is dated 24th July, 1855. It states that the churches com- 
pleted by the aid of the Commissioners were 27 in number. These 
were (naming places or districts, parishes and counties) at Shippon, 
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Abingdon, Berks; and in Nant-y-glo district, Aberystruth, Mon- 
mouthshire ; in St. Paul’s, in the city of Bristol; Chatham, 
Kent; and at Sandford, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire ; St. James’s, 
Hatcham, St. Paul, Deptford; at Blackheath, parish of Greenwich, 
and at Lee Park, parish of Lee, Kent; at Maescaled, Holyhead, 
Anglesey ; in St. George’s, Truro, Kenwyn, Cornwall ; at North 
Brixton district, parish of Brixton, Lambeth, Surrey ; and Nutford 
Place, district parish of St. Mary’s, Bryanstone Square, St. Mary- 
lebone, Middlesex ; in Sutton-on-Plym, King Charles-the-Martyr, 
Plymouth, Devonshire; at Ringley, Prestwich, Lancashire; in 

ellington, Stoke-upon-Trent; and in St. Stephen’s, Willenhall, 
and the Holy Trinity, Willenhall, Wolverhampton, Staffordshire ; 
in Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire ; at Idridgebay, Wirksworth, 
Derbyshire; and Ashley Place, St. Margaret’s, Westminster; in 
The Groves, St. Olave’s, City of York; and at Mount Pellon, 
Halifax; in Burmantofts, Leeds; Carver-street, and Moorfields, 
Sheffield ; Eastwood, Keighley; and in St. Mary’s, Wakefield, all 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. In these 27 churches, accommo- 
dation had been provided for 18,375 persons, including 11,774 
free seats. 

Mr. Parris has now nearly completed his restoration of the paint- 
ings in St. Paul’s. Mr. G. G. Scott has crowned his judicious 
restoration of Ely Cathedral by the completion of the altar reredos : 
the centre portion, of which the cost has been defrayed by Mr. J. 
D. Gardner, is executed in alabaster, enriched with mosaic. ‘The 
canopies are supported by shafts, single and clustered, twisted and 
carved, and set with pieces of cut cornelian and marble mosaic. The 
same kind of decoration extends to the heads of the canopies, where 
it is relieved by gold. The hacks of the canopies have alto-relievos, 
also in alabaster ; the subjects preserving the medieval character, 
whilst they are works of original merit. ‘The reredos, generally, is 
enriched with foliated ornament and emblems, all admirably designed, 
and the whole work is one of the most elaborate and successful pro- 
ductions in Gothic architecture and ornamental art.—Amongst other 
restorations, some at the cathedrals of Wells, and Glasgow, are about 
being completed, and appear to be of great importance. The latter 
building is one of the finest examples of the Early English style in 
existence ; but had suffered much from violence, and from intermed- 
dling even in very recent days. Certain works at the old cathedrals 
of Scotland, under the Board of Works, have been so conducted as 
to call forth remonstrance,—though, in the case of Fortrose Cathedral, 
the statements are contradicted. 

Under the head of new buildings, we may mention the church at 
Trefnant, near St. Asaph, by Mr. Scott, because the interior affords 
an example of what may be done with local materials—in this case 
the Anglesey and other coloured marbles—towards realising the 
chromatic effect, desirable, but which in many cases has been sought 
for through means and appliances not structural, and therefore less 
wsthetically correct. Without much ornament, the slight differences 
of colour here produce a result more satisfactory than the gaudiness 
of the qrdinarily-practised ‘‘ polychromy.” Mr. Scott is disposed 
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at all times to maintain the value of the medieval system; and we 
have said that to results of late researches, the architecture of the 
future—whatever it may be—will unquestionably owe much. But 
we are glad that one who does so much, appears to recognise the 
necessity of an active principle of Arr. It may be taken as indicative 
of merit in the new church at Harrogate, that we are unable to 
class it with any of the known styles of Gothic—though the combi- 
nation of severe Early English for the chief members, with the later 
character of the ornament used, involves difficult questions as to con- 
sistent treatment. The richness of the details has made the cost 
reach to betweem 9000/. and 10,0007. In St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ashley-place, Mr. Scott has substituted, for low aisles and the usual 
clerestory, aisles of greater height, with the window arches carried 
up under gables which break with the main aisle roof. Doncaster 
Church, by the same architect, although not yet roofed in, is so far 
important as an exemplification of what is accomplished in church 
architecture, that we give a view of the interior, as it will be when 
finished. ‘The outlay upon this building will exceed 30,000/—Mr. 
Ferrey, since our last mention of his works, has completed several, 
equally marked by the meritorious qualities which, it may be conceded, 
are not wanting in the works of the more experienced architects who 
follow the medizyval school. His church at Denshanger, in the 
diocese of Peterborough, is in the Early English style, and consists 
of nave, chancel, north aisle, vestry, porch, and a triple bell turret. 
The turret is carried partly by a recessed arch, springing from 
square angle buttresses. The porch is of open timbered work. The 
building is a good example of a small church. It contains 420 sit- 
tings, all which except 20 are free, and the cost was 2100/.—One of 
the most recent London churches has been erected in the Bays- 
water-road. The “decorated” style is employed, with some rich- 
ness of detail. ‘The grouping of the tower, surmounted by a crocketed 
spire, is successful. ‘The church will accommodate 1600 adults and 
children, and will have cost about 14,0007. Messrs. Francis were the 
architects, The church of All Saints, KenSington Park, by Mr. W. 
White, is another example of progress to right principles in the use 
of materials. Stone of various colours, Devonshire marble, and 
different-coloured tiles and brickwork, aid in the external and in- 
ternal effect. In the clerestory, part of each window-head, instead of 
being pierced, is filled with mosaic-work. We may again suggest, 
though the remark may have no reference to this church, that in all 
cases, great care should be taken to avoid a party-coloured effect. 
The differences in colour or shade should be mtch less than they are 
generally made. ‘The chief result is to be expressed by the masonry, 
or relievo-work—in short by form; and anything that should go to 
the extent of making colour as prominent as it is in some old works, 
may for a while tickle antiquarian taste, but will not permanently 
please—if indeed it ever please—the public. A slight modification 
of the effect, by colour, on the other hand, tells asa variation on the 
formal design. This church also displays the innovation of large 
squares of stained glass, in place of the ordinary perishable quarry 
lights.—A church at Oakengates, in Shropshire, by Mr. J. P. Iar- 
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Doncaster Church; Interior as designed.—G. G, Scott, A.R.A., Architect. 
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rison, is important as an instance of the economic use of a local ma- 
terial, viz., the slag from furnaces. This refuse accumulates in the 
iron districts in vast heaps, spoils the face of the country, and hitherto 
has been treated as nearly useless. At Oakengates, it was gladly 
got rid of by the manufacturers as a gift. There would at present 
be some difficulty in insuring good construction with materials of 
such irregular form; but if it should be worth while to run the 
refuse into blocks, this material might become really valuable. But 
since the erection of the church, a company has been formed for the 
conversion of the slag into various shapes ; and it is found that it can 
receive a high polish. Considering that, in the manufacture of iron, 
the refuse is in the proportion of from one to three tons for each ton 
of iron produced, whilst in the case of lead and copper the propor- 
tion is even greater, the matter is one of some public interest. 

We have heretofore perceived that much importance was to be 
attached to the peculiarities of the Dissenting chapels. There are 
indeed, two distinct schools of architects in the case of church and 
chapel building. In one case, many of the purposes of the church 
are, as we conceive, held subordinate to the idea of a particular tra- 
ditional effect; in the other case, the understood purposes are as 
much considered as in any other class of buildings. As to the im- 
portance of the association from tradition, we will offer no opinion : 
but will merely express the doubt whether, if churches Protestant 
or Catholic, had to be designed de novo, they would take the form 
which is at present held indispensable. It is contended by the ar- 
chitects in relation with the Incorporated Society, that churches are 
better for hearing in, and may be more readily ventilated, when they 
have the usual arrangement of nave and aisles; also that with this, 
and the clerestory, the proportions of the interior are more satis- 
factory. But the discussion of such points as restriction in the sizes 
of pillars, and adoption of the medizval hall roofs, within the doors 
of the Incorporated Society, goes towards testifying that the system 
carried out in the congregational churches, is not altogether unwar- 
ranted. It testifies to the importance of préaching as a part of the 
religious ministration in branches of the Reformed Church, but it 
lends grounds to the assumption, in which we venture to coincide, 
that seeing the preacher has some connection with the ability to hear 
and understand him. In short what is necessary in a lecture-room, 
can hardly be unimportant, wherever else persons have to listen to 
an address. Itis however very far from our province, and even from 
our ability, to decide this great question in art; our duty being to 
indicate the growth of changes as they arise. We concede that the 
impediment of the pillars of churches is by no means so great as re- 
presented ; and we do much more: whilst the beauty of proportion 
and detail in the works of the principal modern church architects is 
very different in its results from uncouthness, which is not uncommon 
in the architecture of Dissenting chapels. We conclude that a latent 
dissatisfaction with the present practice is being nurtured ; and we 
believe we shall yet see the real genius which belongs to the archi- 
tects of the present medizval school, if not a reserve of strength 
which haply, may exist in the style itself. One thing is clear, it 
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beseems a class of artists to think out these questions for themselves, 
rather than to strain to satisfy themselves that they are using their 
own judgment when they are only in accord with others. Not long 
since it was contended that churches need have no provision for 
warming in the depth of winter; now, the means of warming are 
much inquired into. ‘There are some sounding theories now, which 
will go through the like transformation. Further, there is the question 
which we noticed last year, as to galleries. We find them constantly, 
in new churches, and in all cases they are the bétes noires of archi- 
tects. Why not accept the ‘circumstances of the case, as good ar- 
chitects should do, and conceive the design on the assumption that they 
are not to involve excrescences ? ; But the result would be a building, 
far indeed from the features of those old models, which we have yet 
to learn to use.—Messrs. Poulton and Woodman have lately built an 
Independent chapel, at St. Helier, Jersey, which reproduces the 
more important features of that at Winchester, noticed last year. 
The plans of some of the chapels of the Congregationalists have given 
rise to ingenuity in contrivance. The Percy Chapel, Bath, has 
the general plan wedge-shaped. Columns are arranged in the centre 
on ‘a decagonal plan, for the support of a lantern, The Lombard 
style is here followed. —The old ‘‘ Diorama” building in the 
Regent’s Park, is now altered into a Baptist chapel. As the original 
arrangement was for the exhibition of two pictures, the spectators 
were placed ina room which turned on a pivot, at the intersection of 
the axes of vision, so that each picture was seen in succession. ‘The 
outside walls, which are preserved, therefore define a plan of general 
triangular form—which, even after what we have been saying, strikes 
the attention as very peculiar. A style is adopted in this case, some- 
what similar to that of the last-named structure. ‘The entrance ves- 
tibule, with piers and arches, glazed top light, and stairs branching 
up at the sides, is effective. Mr. John Thomas was the architect ; 
and the purchase of the building and its conversion were made by the 
present Sir S. M. Peto. 

Thus, whatever success attends the new adoption of art in the 
chapels of those classes of Dissenters, who formerly appeared ap- 
prehensive of art, the change continues to be important ,and gra- 
tifying. Decoration in colour, is by no means eschewed. 

Amongst the Catholic chapels, one at Rainhill, near Liverpool, 
has been described as adopting a method of roof-lighting, first sug- 
gested by Mr. Fergusson, as a means of explaining the difficulty 
about the Grecian hypeethral temples. 


5.—BuILpines FoR Pusiic PURPOSES. 


During the’ past year, the range of buildings at the Palace at 
Westminster, filling the space between the south end of Westminster 
Hall and the Victoria Tower, has been so far completed that we 
are able to present an illustration of them. ‘The size of the 
page wholly precludes our doing justice to the architect’s work ; 
and the Central Tower, seen to the best advantage on this 
side, groups even more effectively with the front than our view 
shows. ‘Che end of Westminster Hall appears at the left of the 
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_ view. ‘The balconies for viewing the state procession are very ably 
managed; and the whole front, whilst it has perhaps the most 
elaborate workmanship of this elaborate building, is certainly not 
inferior to any part in beauty. ‘The Victoria Tower has reached 
within a very short distance of the intended battlements. The mode 
of terminating this tower is perhaps not finally decided upon; 
but the design which we have seen, shows lofty open-work pin- 
nacles and battlements; and within, an octagonal lantern or cage 
of metal-work, with tall bannerets and light flying buttresses, sup- 
porting the royal standard at a considerable clevation—In the 
main archway are fixed a set of gates in wrought iron, and these 
are the best specimens of metal-work, both as regards beauty 
and propriety of design and workmanship, that we have scen in 
England. The whole of the iron and brass work throughout the 
building, we may say, is of this superior character: the crown of 
lights depending from the roof of the Central Hall is especially 
good, whilst elaborate. ‘The Clock Tower is nearly completed, the 
iron framing of the double pyramidal capping being now in pro- 
gress. ‘The clock will far exceed any piliee in London in its capa- 
bilities. There has been some difficulty about the intended chimes— 
bell-founders in England being considered at fault in that particular. 
With these buildings the great work would terminate, unless, 
indeed, on the removal of the houses in Bridge-street for the access 
to the extended width of the bridge, it should have been decided 
torun a further portion of the Palace building along that side of New 
Palace Yard, as the architect always contemplated. But a far 
more extensive scheme has been broached. This comprises, in 
addition to buildings on the line of Bridge-street, the removal of 
the Law Courts ; the erection—somewhat in advance of the present 
line—of a range of buildings with bay windows, and an arcade, now 
much needed in wet weather; of a grand gateway at the angle of 
New Palace Yard, thus enclosed ; of the raising the roof of West- 
minster Hall; the removal of St. Margaret’s Church to a fresh site, 
and of several houses in Old Palace Yard; and some other works. 
Thus it is believed that the present disjointed and incongruous 
character of the whole would be remedied; that a proper entrance 
would be afforded, and that the general mass would group witb the 
abbey ; that building, with the new portion of the Palace, forming 
two sides of a quadrangle. The new buildings would be chiefly 
used for Commissions, and similar purposes; for which, as we 
remarked in a former year, enormous expense is now incurred. 
The cost of the Palace, with the works in progress or sanctioned, 
would come to 1,944,226/. (inclusive of what has been paid for 
houses and land), and if Sir Charles Barry’s last proposals were 
accepted, it is believed that the total cost would be made up to 
2,595,5117. A number of: works of painting and sculpture have 
already been added to the building. ‘The frescoes in the upper 
waiting-hall, descriptive of passages in the poets, have been some 
time complete; Mr. Maclise is painting the subject of his picture, 
“the Marriage of Strongbow and Eva,” in fresco, in the Painted 
Chamber,. or conference hall; and amongst the recent works of 
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sculpture are bronze relievos in the Prince’s Chamber by Theed, 
and statues of Selden by Foley, and Walpole by Bell, in St. ' 
Stephen’s Hall. 

The north wing of the Wellington-street front of Somerset 
House is now completed. Attached to it is a small porch of entrance, 
with Ionie columns having rusticated shafts. The backs of the houses 
of Somerset-place have been taken down, preparatory to the erec- 
tion of the central portion of the new building. 

A building for the office of the Duchy of Cornwall, by Mr. 
Pennethorne, has been erected at Buckingham Gate, at the obtuse 
angle of the new street and James’-street. The doorway, and the 
Italian details of window-dressings, and the cornice of the building 
with its enriched frieze, have merit; but the use of cement is 
scarcely creditable in such a case. The architect has got over 
the difficulties of the plan cleverly. . 

At the Tower of taeda an additional storehouse has lately been 
erected. ‘The building is chiefly in plain brickwork with recesses, 
but shows effectively from the river, 

Uxbridge House, in Burlington Gardens, lately inhabited by 
the Marquis of Anglesey, was built, under the architect Vardy, 
towards the end of the last century. The front was designed by 
Joseph Bonomi, It had the great defect of being obviously a 
mere facing of stone-work,—not being even the front of entrance. 
The house is now occupied as a branch by the Bank of England ; 
and the formation of a new entrance with a large open porch has 
certainly effected an improvement. 

The plan of the Carlton Club has been completed externally, the 
columns of polished Aberdeen granite appearing on each side. The 
smoking room is at the back, at the top of the house, with a projecting 
balcony. The interior arrangements seem excellent in plan, and 
perfect in their convenience. A flight of steps leads from the 
entrance hall to the grand central hall, which is square in plan. It 
is surrounded at the level of the first floor, by a gallery octagonal on 
the plan, and is lighted from the top. A broad staircase ascends in 
front ; the morning room is to the left, with the library over it, and 
to the right is the coffee room, in the portion of building completed 
some time since. The upper part of the central hall has coupled 
Corinthian columns, executed in scagliola, the walls being green 
stencilled. ‘The whole of the joiners’ work is executed in wainscot, 
or other expensive materials. In the decorations of the morning 
room the flat style of treatment is carried out with success. The 
library has the novelty, in England, of a sloping ceiling—that 
is, higher along the centre than at the sides. The space is divided 
by main and cross beams (the former springing from brackets) into 
a number of coffers, filled in with ornament. The colours are 
wainscot, with a pattern in dark brown, and with mouldings and 
bosses, or drops, gilded; and for the pattern of the coffers and 
panels, colours of a grey tone, with the scroll or interlaced pattern 
on a dark ground. Mr. Sydney Smirke is the architect. 

The new building for the Junior United Service Club is being 
erected in the place of the old one, at the corner of Charles-street 
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and Regent-street, the site however being enlarged. ‘The character 
of the building will be sufficientiy understdod from the illustration 
which we give. Messrs. Nelson and Innes are the architects, 
The exterior only is completed.—- Some alterations have been 
going forward at the Army and Navy Club.—Mr. I’Anson has 
lately been forming a new entrance to Merchant Tailors’ Hall, and 
we believe is about to put a ceiling of appropriate character to the 
hall itself. 

We were desirous to give some particulars of the Scottish 


National Galleries in Edinburgh, but have received no reply to the 


application that we made. The newspapers tell us that internally 
there are ‘‘ two suites of rooms, with porticoes at either end.” ‘The 
saloons are all octagonal; the centre one, rather larger than the 
others, is 43 feet in diameter. The saloons are lighted wholly from 
the roof “ by cupolas in plain coved ceilings,” and communicate with 
each other by lofty arched openings, so that from the entrance the 
coup-d’eil is said to be very striking. Externally, the Ionic order 
is employed in the four end porticoes of four columns each, and in 
the two lateral porticoes of six columns each. Few windows appear 
in the exterior, the walls being relieved by ante resting on a 
stylobate of steps, and crowned with a balustrade. Mr. Playfair is 
the architect, and the cost of the building has becn about 40,000/. 
The site ison the Mound, immediately behind the Royal Institution ; 
but it is now not considered a ss one, the view of the rugged 
Castle rock and the vista beyond it being interrupted; whilst seen 
from the high ground at the head of the mound the building itself 
appears buried. 
he Free Trade Hall at Manchester, which may be completed 
externally about the time that this notice comes before our readers, 
is a work which should rank very high in modern architecture. The 
plan provides a grand hall for public meetings, and a suite of rooms 
for concerts and similar purposes. The principal front is divisible 
into two main stories; the ground story forming an arcade of nine 
arches, with broad piers and plain archivolts, imposts, and block 
cornice, but having the spandril spaces filled with the arms of 
different towns; and the upper story, of greater height, having a 
range of three-quarter Ionic coupled columns, with pedestals and 
blocks of entablature, bearing archivolts with consoles, above which 
is the great entablature cornice of the building, with its frieze 
enriched with medallions and festoons, the whole building being ter- 
minated by a balustrade. The spandril spaces of the range of arches 
last-named, are enriched with wreaths and circles of red granite, and 
the semicircular panels in the arches, are about to be filled with 
alto-relievos by Mr. Thomas, Immediately below them a narrow 
nel, ranging with the cornice of the order, will contain a fret. 
The windows have architraves, trusses, pediments, and balconies. 
The building derives great effect from the width of its angle-piers, 
which are without quoins, and undecorated except by the lines of 
the several horizontal impost and other mouldings, The architect 
is Mr. Edward Walters; and what he has done entitles him to a 
place with the chief professors of his noble art. | 
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The Town Hall at Birmingham has been elaborately decorated 
of late. The ceiling is enriched with Raffaellesque arabesques, and 
has been newly lighted by ‘ sun-lights”’ in the three compartments 
of the ceiling—more than twelve hundred burners being required. 

At Aldershott and Shorncliffe, the formation of the encampments 
has called for the erection of a large extent of hut and barrack ac- 
commodation. The huts first erected were strangely defective, as to 
proper construction and sanitary provisions.—Extensive barracks 
are being completed at Devonport; and for the militia, barracks 
have been erected at several places. 

Since our notice of the new residence at Balmoral, the royal apart- 
ments have been occupied. At Windsor Castle, subterraneous 
passages beneath the quadrangle have been formed, for greater 
freedom of communication. 

The new ball-room at Buckingham Palace, designed by Mr. 
Pennethorne (scarcely up to the mark of his usual skill), is, we hear, 
being decorated after a fashion which fills us with apprehension. 
Extensive surfaces loaded with smalt, and other heavy colours ; 
ornaments on the organ and elsewhere, poor in design, or tawdry ,— 
the genius of commonplace in the art, and that of the paint-pot in the 
decoration : is this all that we English people can present in our 
palaces, and where we have not the usual excuse as to cost? We 
doubt it—much as we have yet to learn in chromatic decoration. 
Mr. Griiner, who has the direction of these works, has been thrust 
forward as a sort of autocrat in England. Really we must either 
doubt the need of this, or-—what we are less likely to do—the value 
altogether of German art. The old story about the sculptor who 
was told that, not being able to make his Venus beautiful, he had 
made her fine, seems to get its exact modern application in this 
present case. The consistent character of a ball-room,’and what is 
more, the highest quality of art, require means apart from expen- 
diture of money, which here seems to have been mistaken for—what 
however cannot be dispensed with—the expenditure of thought. 


ScrentiFic, &c. 


The Crystal Palace at Sydenham during the last twelve months has 
been progressing as to internal effect. ‘The trees and plants, with the 
sculpture, contribute to form a beautiful vista in the length of the build- 
ing. The Hall of the Abencerrages in the Alhambra Court has been 
completed by Mr. Owen Jones, and realizes an effect of wonderful 
beauty. The power of harmonious colour was never more remark- 
able. The fountains inside have been completed and’ set to work, 
and the two bronze fountains in the northern basin, by Monti, with 
figures of the four quarters of the globe, are perhaps the finest works 
of the kind ever executed. ‘The industrial courts have been com- 
pleted, but have not succeeded as to their intended object ; indeed 
the whole industrial department is in an unsatisfactory state. A 
collection of raw produce has, however, been commenced in the 
north wing, and some machinery has been placed in the basement, 
and in the.former there is much matter for instruction. <A galle 
of inventions also has been commenced. The management of the 
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refreshment department is improved. Outside the buildings, the 
fountains on the terrace have been playing regularly at stated times, 
and realize what was expected from them. The works in the grounds 
have been proceeded with; the ‘‘ temples” at the head of the cas- 
cades have been finished, and are painted rather gaudily ; and various 
bronze tazzas and other ornaments have been placed at the sides of 
the cascades. Some doubt has been felt as to the strength of the 
water-pipes, and it would seem that the means of examining them 
are not adequate. It has been necessary to suspend the execution of 
some of the works from financial reasons,—the geological department 
in the grounds, and one division of the Alhambra Court, being 
amongst the works not complete. The building itself may be re- 
garded as finished; and the water-towers, which had been taken 
down from doubts as to their safety, have been re-erected on larger 
areas of base. The railway station has been finished, and the ascent 
of steps is well planned for effect. The inconvenience of the com- 
munication, and the expense of visits, still interfere with the 
beneficial results of the undertaking, as regards a large class. 
The railway from the west of London is far advanced. 

One or two new rooms devoted to Greco-Roman antiquities have 
been opened at the British Museum ; and a portion of the basement, 
not originally intended for such purposes, has had to be turned to 
account. ‘The decorations accord in style with those of other rooms. 
The new Reading-room now in progress in the inner quadrangle, will 
meet a want which has been long pressing. By the adoption of the 
circular form in combination with the other features in the new 
arrangement, the light in the old part is not interfered with; an 
effective interior will be secured ; apparently ample elbow-room will 
be afforded to readers; and there will be a great increase of book 
space. Lavatories and a refreshment-room are still wanted. The 
entrance for readers will be through the main entrance-hall, in place 
of the roundabout back-way. The reading-room, or hall, will be 
in diameter 140 feet; and the height to the top of the central sky- 
light will be 108 feet, taking the measurements in the clear, and 
before the fixing of book-cases, The dimensions nearly equal those 
of the Pantheon at Rome ; a building between ‘which and that we 
are noticing, there are points of resemblance—whilst we believe the 
modern work goes far beyond the ancient example, if not beyond 
all examples of domed structures, in the amount of skill and con- 
trivance brought to its execution. We refer here to the manner of 
forming the vault itself—providing the requisite channels for ventila- 
tion, and guarding against the spread of fire from external buildings 
to the interior of the hall, and vice versé; to the securing abun- 
dant light; taking up the minimum of space for supports, so as 
to give the utmost space for books; and providing the requisite 
counteraction to the thrust of the dome without cross-ties, or coun- 
terforts—which here would be in the way. The ingenious and elabo- 
rate structural contrivances by which all these objects are worked out, 
will be concealed when the work is complete; and as they really 
form what is of chief interest, we regret we cannot explain their 
nature by the required large illustrations, We may say, however, 
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that the supports consist of uprights of cast-iron, (massive enough, 
though barely discernible on our plan) carrying a ring of girders 
locked together; the latter bearing the dome,—which is to be formed 
with iron ribs and ties, and brick and tile work, and is to be covered 
with copper. The hall is lighted partly on the principle of the Pan- 
theon dome; that is by a light at the top—here 40 feet in diameter— 
and partly by 20 large windows round the base. Beneath the whole 
floor will be a chamber for the accumulation of fresh air, moderately 
heated by hot-water pipes,—the air being passed into the room by 
numerous apertures. Arrangements for the summer ventilation are 
also provided. The supply of air is drawn from a vertical shaft. 
The reading-room is estimated to provide for 100,000 volumes of 
reference, and about 400 readers at tables radiating from the centre, 
where the superintendent's raised platform, and the catalogues in 
concentric cases, will be placed. The new portions (external to 
the circle) which have ridge and furrow top fights, are chiefly to 
acta additional stowage for books. The books are to stand on 
ight racks, or cases of wrought iron. The increase of space is very 
great. The panels of the finished vault will be formed of papier 
madché, and may be decorated with paintings. Mr. Sydney Smirke 
is the architect of these works; and whether the suggestion of a 
conversion of the quadrangle be due to him, or to Mr. Hosking, or 
others, the actual design and construction do him the highest 
possible credit. 
Reference to Plan. 


A Superintendent. I Entrance Hall of Museum, 

B Catalogues, K For Registration of Copyrights. 
C Tables for Readers. L Gentlemen’s Cloak Room, 

D Access for Attendants. M For Gentlemen. 

E Book-cases. N Ladies’ Cloak Room, 

F Perforated Gallery. O Attendant’s Room.’ 

G Entrance from Royal Library. P Assistant’s Room. 

H Entrance from North Library. Q Umbrella Room. 

R Entrance for Readers. S Ventilating Shafts, 


At Oxford, buildings are in progress for the University Museum, 
from the design of Sir Thomas Deane and Messrs. Deane and Wood- 
ward. The main portion of the space, according to the requirement 
of the Delegacy, is to be covered with a roof of iron and glass,—but 
the principal building at the front, is to display ranges of pointed- 
headed windows, in the manner of the style of Venetian-Gothic, 
beloved of the Ruskinite clique, to which latterly some few archi- 


_ tects seem to have been drawn. The design is, however, superior to 


much of the Venetian-Gothic work. It has a central feature, carried 
up tower-wise, to level with the apex of the general high pitched roof, 
and itself crowned by a lofty truncated roof and ornamental iron work. 
The main iron roof affords opportunity for enlarging upon the ex- 
cellent principle of the old metal work, in a novel form of applica- 
tion ; .and it is from such opportunities that the chief progress of art 
should be made to result. This part of the design is given to Mr. 


Skidmore, who has shown some skill in the department of art in 
question. 
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Schools and colleges, still rising in all parts of the country, show 
the greater attention which is being paid to education. Improved 
arrangements for ventilation, and in the fittings, are constantly 
studied, and external architectural character is rightly made a matter 
of consideration. Mr. Wyatt, in St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead ; 
Mr. P. C. Hardwick, in St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury ; Mr. 
Daykes, in combined schools and chapel at Wednesbury; Mr. T. D. 
Barry, at Liverpool; and Mr. Messenger, Mr. Clutton, and Mr. 
Ferrey at various places, have executed works which would be well 
deserving of notice. The Commercial Travellers’ Schools at 
Pinner have been completed, and opened. For the Wellington 
College, to be erected at Sandhurst, for the orphan sons of officers, 
Mr. John Shaw has made designs. His manner resembles that 
known from some of the works of Wren. The lowest tender is for 
36,175/. 


Works, Sanitary, &e. 


The Cattle Market in Copenhagen Fields, of which a plan was 
given in our last, has been completed and opened. Pending the 
settlement of the London sewerage question, there is some difficulty 
about the drainage ; and some of the graziers are said to think the 
site too much exposed; but the contrast between the new markct 
and the old one is like that between a drawing-room and a hovel. 
Mr. Bunning is entitled to great praise, both on account of his 
minute attention to every requisite, and for the character of design 
in the buildings.*—Mr. James Murray has designed an effective 
building, now completing at Coventry—a corn exchange—and 
another at St. Alban’s. Mr. Sydney Smirke has in hand some 
additions to Bethlehem Hospital, to serve as kitchen-offices, which 
will be better noticed in our next publication, when they may be 
completed. The French Government promptly gave elaborate plans 
and explanations of the arrangement of the offices in their depart- 
mental asylums (after the Governors of Bethlehem Hospital had 
stated their belief that hints might be useful), with a cordial ex- 
pression of the Emperor’s satisfaction in rendering such assistance. 
A new wing has been added to the Free Hospital in Gray’s-Inn- 
lane, as a memorial of the Duke of Sussex. ‘The front, which is of 
stone, has a tablet with inscription, the arms of the Duke, and a 
statue, and is terminated with a pediment. Messrs. Nelson and 
Innes were the architects. 

The City of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, in Bon- 
ner’s-fields, Victoria-park, by Mr. F. W. Ordish, has an exterior of 
plain character, but of which the result is successful, the breaks 
being well grouped, and the high-pitched roof, disposition of the 
chimneys, and the centre clock-turret, contributing to effect at little 
cost. About 80 in-patients are now accommodated. The cost of 
the works, with gas-fittings, was about 17,2007. The Asylum for 
Idiots at Reigate has been opened since we noticed it a year ago. 


* In the plan last year, the meat market, and perhaps some of the lairs, now only 
y built, were shown as finished ; and the letters G G should refer to abreuvoirs for 
ullocks, that is, water-troughs—standing in front of the lairs, 
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We might give notes of many other buildings of [the ‘sanitary class, 
but such as we happen to have met with have no features of special 
importance now. We may, however, mention the construction of a 
swimming-bath at Banbury, where, the circular form being adopted, 
the dressing-boxes are placed in the centre, access being gained by a 
bridge. The arrangement was thought to afford greater privacy, 
and arose out of a suggestion in “ Zhe Builder.” In this periodical 
we meet with’a view of a new conduit at Cambridge, of Gothic 
character, designed by Mr. G. M. Hills. 


8.—Buitp1nes Business Purposes. 


As we stated, some of the most meritorious of recent works belong 
to this head. At Messrs. Calvert’s brewery, the second of two 
new wings has been erected, apparently preparatory to a more ex- 
tensive remodelling of the portion next the river. The work is, 
so far, an improvement to the appearance of the river side. The 
upper story of the wings is composed of square piers, with the inter- 
mediate spaces filled with louvres, and is terminated by a cornice. 
Mr. E. I’Anson made the first drawings——On the site of the old 
Excise Office, in Broad-street, a pile of business chambers has been 
erected, now passing under the name of Gresham House. ‘There is 
an entrance from Bishopsgate-street, as well as from the principal 
front, the ground covered extending all but the whole distance. In 
other directions, the building area is so extensive as to include a 
large number of chambers lighted from several open courts. The 
principal elevation in Broad-street consists of a centre and wings 
executed in stone, and with a fair amount of decoration. The lower 
story has rusticated pilasters, and archheaded windows with archivolts 
and imposts, and small consoles. Corinthian pilasters occupy the 
height of two stories above, where the windows have segmental 
heads and plain dressings. The slightness of the projection of the 
pilasters much reduces the designed effect. The entablature of 
the order has the mouldings richly decorated with ornament of the 
Roman character. ‘The entrance-way is a little wanting in import- 
ance. The centre window of the front has a balcony. There is 
a balustrade to the wings and an attic over the centre portion. 
A great amount of structural contrivance in the interior entitles 
the architect, Mr. E. N. Clifton, to much credit.—Some important 
works have been executed at the block of buildings between 
Lombard-street and Cornhill, near the western angle. The premises, 
No. 78, Lombard-street, occupied by the County Fire Office and 
Provident Life Office, are very simple in their elements of design, 
but may be advantageously contrasted with the more ornate attempt 
next door. In the one case the front is all stone—as we are glad 
to find is the case in most of the recent City buildings—in the 
other case the ornaments are done in cement. An architect will 
generally make his best design when stone instead of the imitation 
of it is to be used ‘The building, No. 78, has a narrow frontage, 
with a lower story of three arches for door and windows, and a 
Venetian window to each of the three stories above. The principal 
window has a cornice and trusses and a light stone and iron-work 
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balcony. The centre portion of the front forms a slight projection 
carried through a good plain cornice,—a seated figure of Britannia 
being at the top. The Colonial Life Office (Nos. 80 and 81), 
by Mr. l’Anson, now in progress, has a lower story of three lofty 
arches for the admission of light; the entrance door, of smaller 
dimensions, being as it were fitted in between, and supporting a 
figure of Atlas. The windows of the several storics are square- 
headed, with plain enrichments and narrow piers of division. The 
piers in the upper range, have capitals supporting a deep cornice 
of the building, upon which is a light iron railing. ‘To the prin- 
cipal floor, there is a balcony with railing. The lower story is 
faced with polished Aberdeen granite, and a frieze immediately above, 


in which will be oval windows, with serpentine. Mr. T’Anson is | 


one whose works in the City display such skill in contrivance as we 
alluded to in a former place, and especially as to admission of light.— 
The County Fire Office, by Mr. Alfred Beaumont, is five stories in 
height, with two cleverly-designed fronts in Cornhill. The ground 
story has some good ornament, and characteristic effect is derived 
from the size of the first-floor windows.—Messrs. Waterlow and 
Sons have completed new premises in Birchin Lane, in which 
the ground story has piers of grey granite, supporting a frieze of 
polished red granite. The windows of the first floor are arranged 
as an arcade. The interior of the shop, and the rooms above, 
deserve inspection, the fittings being in the best taste. Polished 
mahogany and wainscot are used throughout. Mr, Frederick Leake 
was the architect. — ‘The premises, 150, Leadenhall Street (Bull 
Chambers), though faced with imitative cement decoration, are not 
without merit, and there is a good doorway with coupled columns 
and segmental pediment. A staircase here, like one at Gresham 
House, displays the superior effect of whole slabs of glass in 
coffers. There is, however, much difficulty about cracking, by 
which, in many cases, the intended effect becomes entirely spoilt. 
Mr. Corbett was the architect of the Leadenhall Street Chambers. 
—The lofty place of business erected in Cheapside (No. 50) 
has also a coed doorway, with semicircular light—over it and the 
side lights——The front of No. 2, Wood Street, is worthy of notice, 
for the filling in of shafts and mullion work, and entablatures 
in iron, which form the structural and decorative arrangement in 
the three lower stories. ‘The perforated ornamental work in 
certain parts, and the panels filled with coloured cement, exemplify 
the right principles in the use of materials —The Imperial Insurance 
Office, Threadneedle Street, has received the addition of a parapet, 
with piers’ supporting the globe of the regalia, and having the 
panels filled in with ornament of intersecting circles. We question 
the advantage of the addition to the really excellent design of the 
building.—The South Sea House and the Hall of Commerce are 
being much remodelled, being taken by different banking houses.— 
The important pile of buildings at the corner of Chancery Lane and 
Fleet Street is one of the best works of the year. Its architect, 
Mr. Knowles, has publicly advocated the advantages of cement, as 
a material for decorative effect; yet he shows that he has a theory 
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about its application, very different to what may have prevailed with 
John Nash, and the copyists of masonic arthitecture. The general 
material, however, is good brickwork, cement being used for the 
principal decorations and mouldings. There is a bold and highly 
decorated cornice, partly in stone. The openings are all arch- 
headed, and much novel ornament is introduced in the heads of the 
arches. and in the lower part of the opening, as well as in perforated 
panels which are placed between the windows, it would appear in 
connection with ventilating arrangements.—At No. 21, Fleet Street, 
Mr. John Shaw has completed a building for the London and Pro- 
vincial Law Life Assurance Company. A residence being necessary, 
and the whole width being reyuired on the ground floor for the 
office, it_was determined to set the building back, and provide the 
entrance to the residence by a descent, and a way through the 
basement. ‘The result has been a gain as to those ‘* beauties” which 


a in a letter to Lord Burlington, known to all architects, showed 
could— 


“ Start e’en from difficulty ; strike from chance.” 


The sides of the party walls are enriched with returns of the deco- 
rative masonry of the centre; the panels, corresponding in position 
with windows, being filled with coloured marbles. The ground 
story is lighted by a large arched window and side lights, and is of 
rusticated masonry, whilst the portion above is pilastraded in three 
superimposed orders. Novelty, elaboration, and good taste are not 
wanting in the ornaments and iron-work. ‘There is a building on 
the opposite side of the street by Sir John Soane, where the returns 
were treated on a principle similar to that of the present case.— 
Messrs, Smith and Son have erected a lofty pile in the Strand, at 
the corner of Arundel Street. Mr. Abraham is the architect. There 
are good Italian dressings to the windows, and it is gratifying to see 
the outlay of capital on art, in such a structure. The general design, 
though correct, perhaps would have been-~improved by novelty. If 
the openings to the cellar story are for light, the practice of the City 
architects might have been better for all results. 

The premises occupied by Messrs. Heal, in Tottenham-court- road, 
by Mr. J. M. Lockyer, display much effective combination of inlaid 
tile and cement work. Chandos Chambers, Adelphi, by Mr. Gray, 
exhibit the combination in another form, with red brick-work and 
carved stone-work; whilst Mr. Edmeston, and Messrs. Ashpitel and 
Whichcord, in fronts over shops, in some of the provincial towns, 
have used a facing of glazed tiles for the whole or greater part of the 
height. Mr. Truefitt, in various works, was one of the first who 
combined iron-work and inlaid tiles with effect. 

We should have mentioned the erection of two piles.of chambers 
and an hotel, in a court leading from Wych-street. They have 
received ‘the name of Danes’ Chambers. They are built of stone, in 
a somewhat castellated style of architecture. Mr. Richard Bell was 
the architect. The central portion of Hungerford Market has now 
been transformed by Mr. T. H. Lewis, by a very economical, but 
effective contrivance, into a station for the London Advertisement 
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Hall and Registry. Recent shops in Regent-street continue the 
progress lately noticeable there in decoration. 

At Bristol, we hear of a new bank, by Messrs. Gabriel and 
Hirst, after the style of Sansovino’s buildings. It is designed to 
receive an unusual amount of sculpturesque enrichment; on which 
Mr. Thomas is employed. 

Under the present somewhat comprehensive heading, we may per- 
haps allude to the erection of a few important farm-buildings. ‘Those 
designed by Mr. George Lamb, for the Earl of Radnor, at Coleshill, 
Berks, are deserving of study ; whilst on Mr. Proctor’s farm at Wall’s 
Court, near Bristol, Mr. Godwin has succedeed in combining, with 


advanced arrangements for the working of the establishment, much 
simple beauty of effect. 


9.—Brincss, Docks, &c. 


The progress of Westminster Bridge has been necessarily limited 
to the works of pile-driving and preparation To notice a very 
moderate proportion of the engineering works during the year, would 
require more than the whole space we have given chiefly to art ; 
though we may take this opportunity to say that, however important 
in regard to magnitude and scientific constructive skill, are many of 
the recent bridges, like Mr. Brunel’s over the Wye at Chepstow, 
they are many of them unfortunate in the other requisite—the art. 

At Upton-on-Severn, the new bridge is about 250 feet in length, 
in two spans of 60 feet each, and two of 45 feet. The piers are of stone, 
and the roadway is supported on the tubular-girder-principle. One 
of the 45-feet spans being required to open for the passage of vessels, 
the engineer, Mr. Alfred Giles, has contrived means of effecting this, 
which may be of importance where space would not allow of swing 
bridges. The moveable portion includes the length of 45 feet, and 
the requisite counter-balance, in one length of about 100 feet. 
This moves on wheels, and can be run back horizontally under the 
roadway of approach, which it raises; the latter, on the closing of 
the bridge, again falling into its original position. The weight, which 
is moved by two men, amounts to 100 tons, The cost of the works 
was about 10,000/.—The Crumlin Viaduct, on the Western Valley 
Railway, about 12 miles distant from Newport, Monmouthshire, now 
in progress, is a work of considerable engineering importance. ‘The 
piers are composed of tiers of iron columns, braced together with 
girders and diagonal pag 1 the whole height being within a few 
feet of that of the London Monument. ‘The length of the viaduct 
is about 1046 feet, divided into spans of 150 feet. ‘The girders were 
to be formed according to the principle of rin aoe Warren’s patent, 
—the ends have oblique abutments, for which a triangular casting 
is fixed. Part of the viaduct is curved on the plan. 

At Margate, a new pier has been constructed. The supports, at 
distances, consist of clusters of cast-iron piles, braced together.—A 
new dock at the Commercial Docks, at Rotherhithe, has been opened, 
and other works in connection with the docks and Timber Ponds 


were lately in progress, under the direction of Messrs, Walker, Bur- 
gess, and Cooper. 
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XIILL—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 
From November, 1854, to November, 1855. 


1854. Nov. 3. Desperate riot at Cambridge between the police 
and the undergraduates, who interrupted a lecture against the use of 
tobacco, given by a gentleman at the ‘Fown Hall. 

5. Battle of Inkermann. 

8. The Queen of Spain opens the constituent Cortes of the kingdom. 
—M. Soulé, a French refugee, and United States ambassador to Spain, 
obtains a permis-de-voyager through France for Calais, en route to 
Madrid. The French Government had previously refused him liberty 
of residence in France. 

14, A dreadful hurricane in the Black Sea, during which above 
thirty ships belonging to the Allies were totally destroyed, and a great 
number of other vessels were seriously injured. 

17. Lord Palmerston visits Paris. 

20. Motion made in Court of Queen’s Bench by Sir F. Thesiger for 
a prohibition to the Archbishop of Canterbury from proceeding in a 
case of alleged erroneous doctrine against Archdeacon Denison, who 
was charged with advocating in certain sermons the doctrine of the 
real presence in the Holy Eucharist. 

21. Lord Raglan gazetted Field-Marshal of the British Army; his 
commission was dated from the Battle of Inkermann. 

23. The Spanish, French, English, and Peruvian representatives at 
Quito, protest against the cession of the Gallipagos Islands by Ecuador 
to the United States, 

27. Generals Espartero and O’Donnell elected President and Vice- 
President of the Spanish Constituent Cortes. 

29. Meeting held in St. Martin’s Hall, Long-acre, London, to com- 
memorate the twenty-fourth anniversary of the Polish insurrection. 
Herr Kossuth was the principal orator.—The French government pro- 
hibit the exportation of corn and flour from France till July 31, 1855. 
—Fatal riots at the Ballarat gold diggings in Australia, in consequence 
of the miners refusing to renew their licenses. 

30. The Viceroy of Egypt authorises M. Lesseps to form a company 
for constructing a navigable canal across the isthmus of Suez. 

Dec. 1. The Constituent Cortes decides by 206 votes against 21, that 
the throne of Isabella II, and her dynasty, shall form the basis of the 
political edifice in Spain. 

2. A treaty of alliance signed in Vienna by the representatives of 
Austria, England, aud France. 

5. The treaty of the United States with the Dominican Republic 
unanimously rejected by the Dominican Congress. The object of the 
treaty was to give to the United States a lodgment on the Bay of 
Samana. 

6. Mr. Beattie, civil engineer, proceeds to the Crimea with a corps 
of miners, quarrymen, platelayers, smiths, and navvies, to construct a 
railway from Balaklava to the British camp before Sebastopol. 

12. The Horse Guards issues a command from the Queen to Lord 
Raglan, to recommend one sergeant from every regiment under his 
command to a cornetcy or ensigncy ; the commissions to date from the 
Battle of Inkermann. 

13, The Emperor Nicholas orders a new levy of 10 men out of every 
1000 of the population of Russia. 
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22. Admiral Dundas takes leave of the Black Sea fleet, and is suc- 
ceeded by Admiral Lyons. 

23, Terrible earthquake in Japan, by which the city of Ohasaca in 
Japan, and Simoda, in Niphon, were destroyed, and Jeddo was much 
injured. A Russian frigate, with Admiral Pontiaten on board, went 
down off Simoda on the 24th, in consequence of damages received in 
the violent eddies and convulsive motion of the sea during the earth- 
quake; all on board were saved in Japanese boats. 

28. The Governor of Prussian Posen threatens stringent execution 
of the penal laws against agents for foreign enlistment. About this 
time offices were opened on the Continent for enlisting men for the 
British service.—A sharp shock of earthquake at Marseilles. 

29. The French Chambers unanimously pass a Bill for a loan of 
500,000,000 of francs. 

1855. Jan.1. More than half of Hamburg inundated by the Elbe, the 
waters of which were driven back by a violent north-west wind. 

2. Omer Pasha embarks at Varna for the Crimea. 

3. A commission appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury sits 
at the Royal Hotel, Clevedon, to inquire into the charges made by the 
Vicar of South Brent against Archdeacon Denison for his sermons on 
the doctrine of the Real Presence in the Holy Eucharist. 

6. Opening of the Vienna conferences between plenipotentiaries of 
Russia, Austria, England, and France. 

10. Sardinia adheres to the Western Powers, and undertakes to send 
15,000 men to the Crimea.—The “ American Mail,” published this day, 
announces that the United States had purchased of Ecuador, the sove- 
reignty of the Gallipagos Islands: those islands contain guano.—The 
commissioners on the case of Archdeacon Denison return a verdict that 
the doctrines set forth by him in two sermons on the Holy Eucharist 
are contrary to the teaching of the Church of England. 

12. Death of the Queen Dowager of Sardinia. 

14. The subscription to the French loan of 500,000,000 of franes 
closes on the tenth day, and amounts to 2,175,000,000 of franes. 

17. Mr. Cobden addresses his constituents at Leeds on the subject of 
the war with Russia. A resolution was carried against the speaker to 
prosecute the war with vigour. 

20. Death of the Queen of Sardinia. 

29. Mr. Roebuck’s motion for a Committee on the State of the Army 
before Sebastopol carried in the House of Commons against the Aber- 
deen ministry by 305 to 148. 

30, The Island of Aves taken possession of by the Americans, 

31. The weekly returns of deaths in this month were 1404, 1466, 
1549, and 1630. ‘The average deaths for the corresponding weeks of the 
decennial period 1845-54 was 1102, or corrected for inc:ease of popu- 
lation, 1212. 

February 1. The Paraguayans fire upon a United States steamer 
exploring the River Paraguay.—The electors of Westminster present 
an address to General Evans on his return from the Crimea. 

5. A monition, issued out!of the Consistory Court of the Bishop of 
London, citing the Hon. and Rev. Robert Liddell, perpetual curate of 
St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, to show cause why a licence should not be 
granted to Charles Westerton, churchwarden, to remove the altar, 
cross, candles, credence-table, and certain cloths from said church. | 

6. At a dinner given by the Lord Mayor of London in the Mansion 
House, Sir C. Napier makes a statement of what he did in the Baltic, 
and the Earl of Cardigan recounts his services at oe a 
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meeting of convocation of the Church of England resolutions were 
carried for a modification of the services. 

8. The Palmerston ministry sworn into office at a Privy Council held 
in Windsor Castle. 

10. Death of the Duke of Genoa, brother to the King of Sardinia. 

11. The ‘ France-et-Bretagne,’ three-masted sailing-vessel, anchors in 
the Seine opposite the Louvre, in Paris, having made the voyage from 
Rio Janeiro. This was the first time that a ship which had crossed the 
Atlantic made her way to Paris. The event was celebrated by firing 
101 guns. 

12. An imperial ukase orders the organization and arming of all the 
militia of the Russian empire for the defence of the “ orthodox faith.” 

17. The Russians attack Eupatoria, and are repulsed by the Turks. 

20. Lord J. Russell leaves London for the Vienna Conferences. 

20. Death of Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P. for Montrose Burghs, at 
Burnley Hall, Norfolk. He was born in Montrose, in January, 1777. 

22. Bread-riots in the east end of London, in which large numbers of 
people thrown out of employment by the long frost were concerned. 

28. The city of Brussa, in Asia-Minor, destroyed by an earthquake. 

March 2. Death of the Emperor of Russia; he is succeeded by his 
eldest son, Alexander II.—The Emperor of the French visits the camp 
at Boulogne.—The Sardinian Chamber of Deputies passes a Bill for the 
suppression of convents and ecclesiastical corporations by 117 votes 
against 36, 

6. The Chinese rebels defeated by the imperialists at Canton, and 
Shanghai retaken from the insurgents. In both places frightful atro- 
cities were committed by the victors, who put great numbers to death 
by cruel tortures. 

10. Death of Don Carlos, Infante of Spain, at Trieste, in his 67th 

ear. 

13. The Earl of Carlisle installed as Lord-Lieutenant in Dublin 
Castle by his predecessor in office the Earl of St. Germains. 

20. Cardinal Wiseman lectures on the war with Russia in St. Martin’s 
Hall, Long Acre. 

April 4. The British fleet sails from Spithead for the Baltic under 
command of Rear-Admiral Dundas. 

5. Mr. Layard installed Rector of Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

9. Bombardment of Sebastopol commenced. 

13. The laying down of 300 miles of submarine electric telegraph 
cable from Cape Kalakria, in Bulgaria, to the monastery of St. George, 
in the Crimea, completed. 

17. The Emperor and Empress of the French arrive at Windsor Castle 
on a visit to her Majesty the Queen of England.—The Prefect of the 
Seine, accompanied by members of the University of Paris, visits the 
Lord Mayor of London.—Interview between the chief members of the 
London money-market and the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the sub- 
ject of a loan of 16,000,000/. 

19. The Russian garrison of Petropaulovski escapes to the Amoor in 


two ships of war, accompanied oy three American whalers, which con- 
veyed their stores and a part of the troops. 


19. The Emperor and Empress of the French go in state to Guildhall, 
London, where they are addressed and féted by the Corporation.—The 
Baltic coast of Russia blockaded by the British fleet. 

20. Queen Victoria and her illustrious guests the Emperor and Empress 
of the French visit the Crystal Palace at Sydenhgm.—The Government 
loan of 16,000,C00/. subscribed for by the firm of Rothschild, 
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21. The Emperor and Empress of the French take leave of Queen 
Victoria, and, accompanied by Prince Albert, return to Dover en route © 
for Paris.—The Vienna Conferences terminate. 

23. The Lord Mayor of London raised to the baronetcy as Sir Francis 
Graham Moon,—Lord J. Russell leaves Vienna for London. 

28. An imperial decree postpones the opening of the Paris Universal 
Exhibition from May 1 to May 15.—The Emperor Napoleon III. 
whilst riding in the Champs Elysées, near the Chateau des Fleurs was 
attacked by a well-dressed assassin (Pianori) who fired two shots at 
his Majesty without effect.—The bombardment of Sebastopol suspended 
after continuing from the 9th without much important effect. 

May 1. Mount Vesuvius in a state of violent eruption for three 
weeks from this day. 

6. Great meeting for Administrative Reform, held in the London 
Tavern: a supplemental meeting held at the same time in the Guild- 
hall.—Captain Collinson returns in the ‘ Enterprise’ from the Arctic 
Regions. 

14. The assassin Pianori suffers death by the guillotine. 

15. The Paris Universal Exhibition of Industry opened by the 
Emperor and Empress of the French. The Emperor in his address, 
said, ‘‘ In inviting all nations hither, I have desired to open a Temple 
of Concord.” 

16. General Canrobert resigns the chief command of the Crimean 
army to General Pelissier, but continues to serve as a general of 
division. 

18. Queen Victoria distributes the Crimean Medal to a number of 
soldiers and seamen on the St. James’s Parade—The Governor of 
Gibraltar issues a proclamation against “ unlicensed printing,” within 
his jurisdiction. 

20. The King of Hanover issues a decree annulling the constitution 
of September 5, 1848; and also the provincial electoral law of August 
1, 1850, thereby diminishing the popular rights to the measure of the 
constitution of the late King Ernest. This measure was adopted in 
obedience to a degree of the Federal Diet (April 12, 1855) requiring 
the governments of Germany to bring the State Constitutions more in 
harmony with the monarchic principle. 

22. A British force, sent from Sierra Leone to enforce payment of 
some 1000 dollars indemnity from the King of Mallaghea, is repulsed 
with great loss, more than half the party sent being slain. 

24, Kertch occupied by the Allies, and the Sea of Azof swept by the 
Anglo-French fleet. Yenikali was captured on the same day, is forti- 
fied, and garrisoned by the Allies. 

31. Since the Allied Squadron entered the Sea of Azof, four Russian 
war-steamers and 240 sailing-vessels carrying supplies to the enemy 
had been destroyed. | 

June 3-6. Taganrog, Mariapol, and Gheisk bombarded by the Allies, 
and the public buildings, government magazines, and provision stores 
in them destroyed. 

4, The Lord Mayor of London leaves London for Paris on the invi- 
tation of the Prefect of the Seine. 

7. The French before Sebastopol capture the Mamelon, two redoubts, 
and 62 guns, and take 130 officers and 400 men prisoners, 

8. Advices from Mexico of this date announce a decree of Santa 
Anna, suspending payments of all kinds in Mexico. 

11. Old Smithfield Market, London, closed as a market for cattle, 
horses, and sheep. 
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13. The new cattle market and slaughter-houses in Copenhagen 


Fields, North London, opened. 


14. The town of Kertch destroyed by fire. 

15. The “ Know-Nothing’’ Council in the United States issues its 
“ Platform of Principles,’’ which document contains a broad avowal 
in favour of slavery, and an expression of decided hostility to the 


Roman Catholic Church. 


18. The Allies before Sebastopol attack the Malakoff Tower and 
Redan, and are repulsed by the Russians with considerable loss. 

20. Austria reduces her army. . 

24. A demonsiration against Lord R. Grosvenor’s Sunday-Trading 
Bill takes place in Hyde Park; many thousands of persons of the 
working and middle classes assembled along the “ Drive,” shouting and 
jeering the fashionable and titled promenaders, in carriages or on 
horseback. 

25. The King of Portugal, after visiting the French Emperor in 
Paris, leaves Toulon for Civita-Vecchia and Rome. 

28. Death of Field Marshal Lord Raglan at Sebastopol from cholera. 
He was born Sept. 30, 1788.—A marauding expedition against Nica- 
ragua, under the American Filibuster Walker, put to total rout by the 
Nicaragua troops near San Juan del Sur,—At a full attendance of 
Convocation of the province of Canterbury, an address was carried 
praying the Crown to grant powers for enforcing discipline among the 
clergy, for a modification of the Liturgy, and the reform of the repre- 
sentation of the clergy in synod. 

July 1. The exasperation of the Londoners against Lord R. Gros- 
venor’s Sunday-Trading Bill drew together a vast crowd, estimated at 
100,000 persons, in Hyde Park on this day. Very few carriages ap- 
peared in the Drive. Several partial encounters took place between 
the police and the crowd. A meeting of above 10,000 persons met 
in Greenwich Park also to denounce the obnoxous measure. 

2. Lord R. Grosvenor, in consequence of the monster assemblies in 
Hyde Park, withdraws his Sunday-Trading Bill in the House of Com- 
mons.—An extraordinary session of the French Legislature opened by 
the Emperor Napoleon III. ~ 

3. The King of the Belgians, accompanied by the Princess Charlotte 
and the Count of Flanders, arrives at Buckingham Palace. 

8. This, the third demonstration in Hyde Park against Sabbatarian 
legislation, terminates in indiscriminate attacks upon the windows of 
the houses in Belgrave Square, Eaton Square, and the adjoining streets. 

9. The French legislature passes unanimously a bill authorising the 
government to raise a loan of 750,000,000 francs, and another bill for 
fixing the conscription for 1855 at 140,000 men. 

10, The workmen on strike in Barcelona, with bands of peasants, en- 
camp in the open fields near the town. 

11. The ‘ Udine,’ United States barque, 898 tons, Capt. R. Merryman, 
sails up the Elbe to Hamburg, after refusing to deliver up papers at 
Stade, or to pay the usual tolls—News of the insurrection of the 
Santals in Rajmahal, arrives by the overland mail of this date.— 
Bombardment of Sweaborg by the allied fleets of France and England. 

12. Revolt of the Arabs of Tripoli, who, headed by a chief named 
Gourmah, repulse a Turkish force sent against them, with a loss of 
2,000 men, and all their guns. 

13. Lord J. Russell resigns the office of Colonial Secretary. 

16,, The Mandingoes of Sabbagee in Gambia repulse with preat loss a 
small British force sent to arrest a slave-dealer of that town, who had 
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sold a British subject. Governor O’Connor, aided by a French force 
from Goree, returned next day against Sabbagee, which was taken, 
razed to the ground, and about 1,500 Mandingoes slain.—The King of 
Portugal visits the city of Turin. 

17. The Commission of Inquiry into the conduct of the police in 
Hyde Park riots, commences its sittings in the Court of Ex- 
chequer. 

20. Sir W. Molesworth appointed Colonial Secretary. 

21. A statue of Sir R. Peel recently set up at the west end of Cheap- 
side, London, uncovered. The statue, the work of Mr. Behnes, is 
it = high, and stands on a pedestal of Peterhead granite 12 feet 

igh. 

24. The ‘Caradoc’ steamer arrives in Bristol Harbour with the body 
of Lord Raglan. 

25. A smart shock of earthquake felt about 1 p.m. all along the east 
of France from Valence to Metz, and also in Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany. At several places the oscillation was strong enough to shake 
windows, ring bells, and stop clocks; at several places in the depart- 
ment of Doubs, houses rocked, chimneys were thrown down, and walls 
cracked. 

26. Renewed and more violent shocks of earthquake in the Valais, in 
Switzerland ; the villages of St. Nicolas, Viége, and Stalden destroyed, 
and masses of rock rolled down from the hills.—Lord Raglan’s remains 
deposited in the family vault in Badminton Park.—Allocution of Pope 
ier IX. on the state of the Church in Sardinia, Spain, and Switzer- 

and, 

30. The returns, relative to the subscription for the French loan of 
750,000,000 francs, give a total capital subscribed of 3,652,591,985 
francs, or nearly five times the amount required by the Government. 
The total number of subscribers was 316,864, of whom 236,577 in the 
departments subscribed for 1,118,703,535 francs. The remaining 
2,533,888,450 frances subscribed in Paris, included about 600,000,000 
francs subscribed for in foreign countries. No less than 231,920,155 
francs were made up of subscriptions of 50 francs and under. A tenth 
of the subscription (365,259,198 francs) deposited in the hands of Go- 
vernment, was een agen withdrawn from the circulation of France. 

81. The Emperor and Empress of the French arrive in Paris from 
Biarritz, a watering-place in the Basses-Pyrénées.—The launch of the 
‘Marlborough,’ screw war ship of 131 guns, in Portsmouth Dockyard, 
in presence of the Royal Family. : 

August 1. Viscount Canning entertained at a public banquet at the 
London Tavern by the East India Company, on his appointment as 
Governor-General of India. 

2, The inquiry into the Hyde Park disturbances terminates, but no 
report is issued. 

5, A royal proclamation issued in Hanover reinstating the aristocracy 
in the rights which they possessed before 1848, in obedience to a decree 
of the Frankfort Diet of April 12, 1855. 

6. The King of Portugal arrives in the ‘Mendillo’ war-steamer in 
Southampton Water, and visits Queen Victoria at Osborne. 

9. The Foreign Legion reviewed by Queen Victoria at Shornecliffe.— 
Santa Anna abdicates the Dictatorship of Mexico. 

‘ 16. Defeat of the Russians on the Tchernaya by the French and Sar- 
inians. 

18. General Canrobert created a senator of the French empire.— The 
Queen of .England and Prince Albert arrive in Paris on a visit to the 
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Emperor of the French.—Concordat between Austria and the Holy 
See signed at Vienna. 

20. The house of Rothschild contracts for the Turkish loan of 
5,000,000/. 

' 23. A magnificent féte and ball given by the Municipality of Paris 
in honour of Queen Victoria. 

24. A French army of 50,000 men reviewed in the Champ de Mars, 
in Paris, by the Queen of England and the Emperor Napoleon III. ; 
next day the Queen was entertained at an imperial ball at the 
Palace at Versailles; in the evening the gardens were illuminated with 
magnificent fireworks. 

26. On this day (Sunday) a total number of 61,458 persons visited 
Kensington Gardens, where the band of the Guards are ordered to play 
for the public. 

27. The Queen of England embarks at Boulogne for England afier 
27) visit to the Emperor of the French, who accompanies her to the sea- 
side. 

29. A public meeting, held in the Sheffield Council Hall under the 
presidency of the mayor, to promote subscriptions to a proposed testi- 
monial to Mr. Roebuck, M.P. for the borough, 

September 6. Queen Victoria leaves Buckingham Palace for Dal- 
moral. 

8. The French take the Malakoff. The English are repulsed from 
the Redan. In the night of this day the Russians evacuate the south 
side of Sebastopol after sinking their ships and blowing up all the 
defences of the place.—An assassin fires two pistol-shots at an imperial 
carriage approaching the Théatre Italien in Paris. The carriage con- 
tained the Empress’s maids of honour, but no one was hurt. 

16. Inauguration of the reign of Don Pedro V. King of Portugal. 

20. The Czar Alexander II. visits Moseow en route for Southern: 
Russia. 

22. The “ Revolutionary International Committee ” of the democratic 
and social republicans meet in the Scientific Hall, John-street, London 
(which was hung with red flags bearing suitable mottoes), to commemo- 
rate the anniversary of the proclamation of fhe First French Revolution 
in 1792, The speeches at the meeting, which were extremely violent, 
were published in a Jersey newspaper called ‘* ZL’ Homme,”’ as was also 
an Address to the Queen, signed by the ‘‘ Committee of the Revolu- 
tionary Society, Pyat, Rougée, Jourdain.” Rebellion and assassination 
were openly advocated, both in the address and in the speeches. All 
the persons connected with the paper, and all the refugees who advo- 
cated their principles, were soon after driven from the island.—An 
Address of Mazzini to the Neapolitans to rise in rebellion against their 
king appears in this day’s Times. 

24. The Allies take possession of Taman and Fanagoria, at the en- 
trance of the sea of Azoff. 

25. The Emperor Alexander IT. arrives at Nicolaieff. 

27. Bombardment of the forts of Dunamiinde in the Gulf of Riga. 

29. General Allonville, at the head of the French cavalry, defeats the 
Russian cavalry under General Korf, at Koughil, five leagues N.E. from 
Eupatoria.—The Russians, under General Mouravieff, assault Kars for 
cight hours, and are repulsed with great loss by the Turkish garrison.— 
Alderman David Salomons, a Jew, elected Lord Mayor of London. 

30. Thanksgiving in all the churches of the Establishment for the 
fall of Sebastopol. 

October 1. The King and Queen of Prussia visit Aix-la-Chapelle.— 
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The Danish Government proposes a political congress of representatives 
of states interested in the Sound Duties. 

3. A testimonial of esteem for his parliamentary services presented 
to Mr. Sharman Crawford by his late constituents the electors of Roch- 
dale.—A public sa | held by the “ United Kingdom Alliance Asso- 
ciation for the Immediate and Total Suppression of the Traffic in 
Liquors.”—The King of Prussia lays the foundation-stone of the great 
railway-bridge across the Rhine between Cologne and Deutz. 

4. The new constitution of Denmark promulgated at Copenhagen. 


5. A banquet in the Glasgow City Hall in celebration of the victories 
of the Allies in the Crimea. 


6. The Times of this day publishes a “‘ war manifesto,” signed by | 


Kossuth, Ledru Rollin, and Mazzini. 

7. The Kerry Militia stationed in Limerick refuses to march to mass 
unaccompanied by the band, which had been forbidden to attend by 
a newly-appointed major of the regiment. 

10. The Duke of Cambridge entertained at a public banquet in the 
Town Hall of Liverpool by the mayor of that borough. The town 
was illuminated in the evening.—A band of Montenegrins make an in- 
cursion into Herzegovina. 

11. The Moniteur announces the pregnancy of the Empress Eugénie. 

12. Mr. Gladstone lectures on the colonial policy of Great Britain 
at Hawarden. 

13. An “ Indignation Meeting,’ held in the town of St. Helier, 
Jersey, to effect the suppression of the Red Republican newspaper, 
L’ Homme, the organ of a band of exiled socialists and republicans for 
the publication of a scurrilous libel on the Queen. A resolution to the 
effect was carried. 

14, Tumultuous meetings in Hyde Park on this and the succeeding 
Sundays ostensibly to protest against the high price of bread. 

15. The house of Rothschild undertakes to establish a Bank of Credit 
Mobilier in Vienna, with a capital of 60.000,000 florins.—Féte given to 
Prince Napoleon in the Hotel de Louvre in Paris by the exhibitors at 
the Palace of Industry. 

- 17. Queen Victoria reaches London from Balmoral.—Kinburn forts 
capitulate to the Allies, Next day the Russians blew up the fortress of 
Oczakoff on the opposite side of the embouchure of the Dnieper. 

18. Mr. Curtis, British consul at Cologne, with two other persons, 
were sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for being accessory to 
recruiting agents for the British Foreign Legion. 

22. Death of Sir W. Molesworth, Secretary of State for the Colonies; 
he was born in 1810.—Death of Lord Wharncliffe; born April 20, 
1801. 

23. A Royal warrant issued under this date, giving to widows of 
deceased officers of the army the alternative of receiving a fixed sum of 
money, in lieu of the pension or other allowances to which they would 
be entitled. The amount given in such case to be the regulation price 
of the commission held by the deceased officer, but not to exceed the 
regulation price actually paid by him. 

24. Death of Frederic Lucas, Esq., M.P. for Meath, at Staines, in his 
43rd year.—Mutiny and riot at Horfield Barracks near Bristol, occa- 
sioned by the dissatisfaction of the recruits for the Land, Transport 
Corps, at a deduction being made of the cost of their outfit from the 
bounty promised.— The Lord Mayor of London, accompanied by 
Aldermen Carter, Wire, and Salomons (Lord Mayor Elect), with other 
members-and officials of the Corporation, proceeded in state to Windsor 
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to present to her Majesty a congratulatory address in reference to the 
fall of Sebastopol. . 

27. Sir John Dean Paul, William Strahan, and Robert Makin Bates, 
London bankers, tried at Old Bailey on the prosecution of the Rev. 
Dr. Griffiths, are found guilty of selling the securities of their customers 
for their own use, and sentenced to 14 years’ transportation.—The 
Times of this day contains an account of Dr. Kane’s Arctic Expedi- 
tion in search of Sir J. Franklin. This intrepid explorer, who started 
May 31, 1853, was obliged to leave his brig frozen up May 17, 1855. 
In the interval, new land, named Washington, was discovered to the 
north of Greenland, from which it is separated by Peabody Bay, but 
to which it is joined by a vast glacier or barrier of ice, the largest yet 
discovered. Farther north was discovered an open Polar Sea, reached 
by an open channel (Kennedy Channel). Grinnel Land to the north 
and west of the channel was charted as high as 82° 30' north lat. The 
cold experienced during the expedition was the greatest on record, 
Whiskey froze in November and continued frozen for four months. 
Mercury was solid daily during that time. The mean annual tempe- 
rature was 5° below zero, which was the temperature also on the day 
the brig was abandoned. In March, 1854, when the ineffectual search 
for Franklin was commenced, the temperature was 57° below zero. 
Scurvy and lockjaw were prevalent; the latter chiefly among the dogs, 
of which 57 out of 60 died. Only three men died during the ex- 

edition —The Commercial Travellers’ Schools at Pinner, near Harrow, 
were inaugurated by a ceremony at which Prince Albert presided. The 
building, which will accommodate 300 children of both sexes, cost about 
20,0007. About 2,000/. was collected on the occasion. 

28. Numerous assemblages in Hyde Park, ostensibly to protest against 
the high price of bread. The proceedings assumed the form of a riot, 
requiring the interference of the police. Many windows were broken 
in mansions in the vicinity—In the ‘Ballarat,’ Jones, which arrived 
from Melbourne, after a passage of 69 days, there was brought 110,000 
ounces of gold, value 440,000/. 

29. In the Court of Common Council of the City of London, a motion 
in favour of corporation reform was met byan amendment, which was 
carried, staying discussion till the Government Bill was before the 
Court; and a Committee was appointed to confer with the Government 
on the subject. 

November 2. Lord Stanley, M.P., invited to accept the office of 
Colonial Secretary in Lord Palmerston’s Government, but declined.— 
The Gazette of this day contains a General Order, conferring on Brevet- 
Colonel Williams, C.B., of the Royal Artillery, the rank of Major- 
General in the Army, for his distinguished conduct in the defence of 
Kars, and of the position in front of that town when attacked on the 
29th of September last, by a large Russian army, which on that occasion 
sustained a signal defeat by the Turkish troops. 

3. The newspapers of to-day contain a copy of the ukase of the Em- 
peror of Russia, dated at the town of Nicolaieff, October 3 (15), order- 
ing a general levy for military service, at the rate of ten for every 
thousand souls, the levy to commence on November 15 (27), and to 
close on December 15 (27). The Jewsare included in this conscription. 
There has been no levy so extensive as this since the year 1836, 

5. A public meeting of the rate-payers of London, called by the Lord 
Mayor, and held at the Mansion-house, refused, by a large majority, 
to take any steps to carry into effect the Act for establishing Free Li- 
braries and Museum. The conduct of the great majority of the meeting, 
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1854, Age. 
Oct. 25. Nolan, Capt. E. L., writer on Cavalry Tactics, &e.. 36 
Nov. 3. Gauci, Massimo, improver of lithography, portrait 

12. Kemble, Charles, actor. 79 
14. Chalon, J.J.,R.A. . — 
18, Manby, Capt., inventor of apparatus for saving ship- 
wrecked persons. . « 89 
18. Forbes, Professor Edw., natural history, &e, - 6 . 39 
18. Hunt, Fred. Knight, journalist, 2 | 
25. Lockhart, John Gibson, general literature . . . 61 
25. Kitto, Dr. John, biblical scholar. . . . Si 
26. Alexander, Gabriel, general literature . . . . 62 
— Ferrier, Miss, novelist 72 
Dec. 9. Almeida de Garette, Viscount, Portuguese poct and 
dramatist. . . 
15, Faucher, Leon, French ‘political economist 5D 
21. Vogeiberg, —, Swedish sculptor . . . — 
22. Routh, Dr. Martin Joseph, Pres. of Magd. College . 99 
1855. 
Jan, 10, Mitford, Mary Russell, novelist, dramatist, &e. . . 69 
11. Warneford, Rev. S. W., benefactor to colleges and 
schools . . . 92 
20. Spiller von Hauenschild, German poet and novelist, 
under the name of Max Waldau «680 
20. Guerin, Paulin, French painter 2. 
23. Hare, Archdeacon Julius Charles. . . . « . 59 
26. Jones, Rev. Richard, political economist. . . . 64 
Feb. 8. Hugo, Count Abel, F peers literature. 2. — 
9. Augenot, M. , Belgian pot . .. 82 
13.' Denistoun, James, historian and biographer « 82 
15. Tekeli, Count, Hungarian historian . . © — 
20. Hume, Joseph 78 
21. Dod, Charles R., biography, peerage, "&e. a 62 
23, Gauss, Prof. Karl Friedrich, German astronomer, &e. 7 
28. Meyer, Chev. de, German naturalist 
March 3. Fielding, Copley, landscape painter . ‘ . 68 
7. Hollins, J., portrait painter . . . . . - 37 
14, Papworth, George, architect and engineer . 2 « 


Chronicle of Occurrences. 


XIV.—_NECROLOGICAL TABLE 


OF LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, ETC. 


in putting down by the most brutal clamour every person who attempted 
to speak in favour of the proposition, was a sufficient proof of the 
necessity of education in the Beotia of the metropoiis. 
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234. Necrological Table, 


1855. 
Mar, 27. Carpenter, R. C., architect . 
31. Bronte, Miss (Mrs. Nicol), novelist . . 
— Furstenthal, Rafael, Hebraist . . . 
April 2, Greenough, Geo. Bellas, geologist and geographer 
13. De la Beche, Sir Henry, geologist . . . . 
18. Isabey, I. T., French miniature painter 
Clayton, Alfred B., architect... 
29. Wilson, John, marine painter. . . 
30, Bishop, Sir Henry R., musical composer 
2. Head, Sir George, travels and statistics 
5. Inglis, Sir RobertH. . . . . 
26. Faulkner, Thomas, topography . . . , 
29. Strangford, Viscount, translator from Portuguese, 
Gauthier, M., French architect . 
Delphat, M. rench musician. . 
. Gaisford, Thomas, Dean of Christ Church, classics 
, Williams, Edward, landscape painter . 
. Black, John, politieal writer, &e. . 
Girardin, Madame de (Delphine-Gay), French poetry, 
drama, &e. 
. Buckingham, James Silk, author and traveller ° 
Lindley, Robert, violoncellist « « 
. Rosmini, Abbé de, Italian metaphysician, 
. Pusey, Philip, agriculturist . . . 
. Parry, Sir W. Edw., arctic discoverer 
. Blunt, Rev. J. J., theology, &e . 
. Selwyn, Wm., eminent lawyer 
. Johnston, Dr. George, natural history, 
Fliigel, M., lexicologist . . . 
Spindler, Charles, German novelist 
Max, Joseph, sculptor . 
Cooke, W. B., engraver, &e. . 
: Sheepshanks, Rev. Richard, science 
. Park, Patrick, sculptor. . . . : 
Carter, John, engraver. . é 
. Gilly, Rev. Dr. W. S., Researches ‘among the 
Vaudois” * 
. Johnston, Prof. J. W. F., chemist, &e. > ‘ 
Roqueplan, Camille, French painter ee 
. Majendi, Francis, French anatomist. 
Maelzel, M. automaton constructor 
2. Molesworth, Sir William, statesman . 
24. Lucas, Frederick, polemical writer . 
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XV.—THE CAMPAIGN. 


A mopeEkry historian, laborious in research, skilful in narration, and 
not burthening his subject with much of that philosophy which makes 
spa a difficult science, proclaimed to the world, a few years ago, 
is fears that ‘‘ the days of British greatness are numbered, and that, 
with the growth of the selfish passions springing out of long-con- 
tinued and unbroken good-fortune, the virtue to deserve, the spirit to 
defend it, is gradually wearing out of the realm.”* Sir Archibald 
Alison rests his declamation upon the fact that the military forces of 
Great Britain, at the time he wrote (1839), had been reduced toa 
very low estimate compared with the period when Wellington 
entered upon the Peninsular war. Lamenting over these reductions, 
he ascribes to “the growth of manufacturing wealth,” and “ the long- 
continued and undue preponderance, since the peace, of the popular 
arts of the constitution,” that decay of the warlike element which 
as ‘** blasted the strength of the British empire.” He crowns his 
argument by quoting the somewhat hackneyed axiom of Bacon, that 
‘Cin the declining age of a state, mechanical arts and merchandise 
flourish ;”’ and still more impressively adduces one of Napoleon’s 
paradoxes in his exile, that ‘‘ if a monarchy were made of granite, it 
would soon be reduced to powder by the political economists.” 

We have no desire to enter upon any elaborate refutation of these 
predictions of our fall. They have already met the fate of most pro- 
phecies of fallible reasoners, which are based upon a one-sided view 
of human affairs. We think, as we have been accustomed to think, 
with reference to the past, that the great military power of England, 
at the time when she had those mighty fleets, those armies in every 
hemisphere,—those two hundred and forty ships of the line, and three 
hundred thousand regular soldiers and militia,—was based upon the 
growth of our manufacturing wealth, and our mechanical arts and 
merchandise. We have come to the deliberate conclusion, as 
regards the present, that the political economists, so far from breaking 
our granite walls to powder, have built them up stronger than ever ; 
that the wondrous resources which the present war with Russia has 
called forth, have been accumulated by the judicious husbandry of a 
long peace; and that the temper which the British nation has dis- 
played during the progress of that war may, in a great degree, be 
attributed to the preponderance of the popular part of the constitu- 
tion. In the narrative of the Campaign, which we shall attempt to 
continue from that of our last publication, there will be ample proofs 
exhibited that the national strength has not decayed,—that the 
national spirit has not been corrupted,—that, in the very outset of a 
great war after forty years of peace, the bravery of the army in the 
Crimea has been as remarkably displayed as in the palmiest days of 
the Peninsula; and, what is of equal importance, that the fortitude, 
the heroic patience, the unswerving discipline of the troops, under 
sufferings the most continued and severe, have been far greater than 


* Alison, ‘ History of Europe,’ vol. vii. p. 818, 
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in that dark period of his defence of Portugal, when Wellington wrote 
that ‘‘a British army could bear neither succe$s nor failure.”’ * 

The last page of our publication in 1854 contained the brief tele- 
graphic announcement of the great battle of Inkermann. It was a 
day of immortal honour for the British arms—a day of terrible 
carnage in the assertion of the ‘ majesty with which the British sol- 
dier fights.” It was the soldiers’ battle. Strategy there was none. 
It has been described as ‘a series of dreadful deeds of daring, of 
sanguinary hand-to-hand fights, of despairing rallies, of desperate 
assaults—in glens and valleys, in brushwood glades and remote dells, 
hidden from all human eyes, and from which the conquerors, Russian 
or British, issued only to engage fresh foes, till our old supremacy, 
so rudely assailed, was triumphantly asserted, and the battalions of 
the Czar gave way before our steady courage and the chivalrous fire 
of France.” Of the British there were 462 killed, of whom 43 were 
officers ; and 1,952 wounded, of whom 1038 were officers. In that 
tremendous conflict, where 8,000 of our soldiers, many of whom had 
been all night in the trenches, kept 45,000 Russians at bay for three 
hours, one of the noblest of our generals fell. Sir George Cathcart 
was such an officer as we have more than once wanted during the 
great siege. Brigadier-General Strangways, and Brigadier-General 
Goldie, most meritorious commanders, were also killed. Lord 
Raglan’s despatch told the story of this deadly fight,—in which the 
Russians left near 5,000 dead upon the field, —with characteristic 
clearness and simplicity : 

“The morning was extremely dark, with a drizzling rain, render- 
ing it almost impossible to discover anything beyond the flash and 
smoke of artillery and heavy musketry fire. It, however, soon be- 
came evident that the enemy, under cover of a vast cloud of skir- 
mishers, supported by dense columns of infantry, had advanced 
numerous batteries of large calibre to the high ground to the left and 
front of the 2nd Division, while powerful columns of infantry at- 
tacked with great vigour the brigade of Guards. Additional batteries 
of heavy artillery were also placed by the enemy on the slopes to our 
left ; the guns in the field amounting in the whole to 90 pieces, in- 
dependently, however, of the ship guns, and those in the works of 
Sebastopol. 

“ Protected by a tremendous fire of shot, shell, and grape, the 
Russian columns advanced in great force, requiring every effort of 
gallantry on the part of our troops to resist them, At this time 
two battalions of French infantry, which had on the first notice been 
sent by General Bosquet, joined our right, and very materially con- 
tributed to the successful resistance to the attack, cheering with our 
men, and charging the enemy dewn the hill with great loss. About 
the same time a determined assault was made on our extreme left, 
and for a moment the enemy possessed themselves of four of our 
guns, three of which were retaken by the 88th, while the fourth was 
speedy recaptured by the 77th regiment, under Lieutenant-Colonel 

sgerton. 

“In the opposite direction the Brigade of Guards, under his 

* Despatch, May 3!, 1809, Gurwood, vol. iv. p. 374, 
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Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, was engaged in a severe 
conflict. The enemy, under the cover of thick brushwood, advanced 
in two heavy bodies, and assaulted with great determination a small 
redoubt, which had been constructed for two guns, but was not 
armed. The combat was most arduous, and the brigade, after dis- 
laying the utmost steadiness and gallantry, was obliged to retire 

efore very superior numbers, until supported by a wing of the 20th 
regiment of the 4th Division, when they again advanced and retook 
the redoubt. ‘This ground was afterwards occupied in gallant style 
by French troops, and the Guards speedily re-formed in rear of the 
right flank of the 2nd Division. 

‘* In the meanwhile, Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir George 
Cathcart, with a few companies of the 68th regiment, considering 
that he might make a strong impression by descending into the 
valley, and taking the enemy in flank, moved rapidly forward, but 
finding the heights above him in full occupation of the Russians, he 
suddenly discovered that he was entangled with a superior force, and 
while attempting to withdraw his men, he received a mortal wound, 
shortly previously to which Brigadier-General Torrens, when lead- 
ing the 68th, was likewise severely wounded. 

‘¢ Subsequently to this the battle continued with unabated vigour, 
and with no positive result, the enemy bringing upon our line not 
only the fire of all their field-batteries, but those in front of the 
works of the place, and the ship guns till the afternoon, when the 
symptoms of giving way first became apparent; and shortly after, 
althongh the fire did not cease, the retreat became general, and heavy 
masses were observed retiring over the bridge of Inkermann, and 
ascending the opposite heights, abandoning on the field of battle 


five or six thousand dead and wounded, multitudes of the latter . 


having already been carried off by them. I never before. witnessed 
such a spectacle as the field presented.” 

General Canrobert, in his despatch, thus describes the amount of 
force with which the Russian General determined to attempt a deci- 
sion of the great question at issue by an overwhelming attack :— 

“ At the first gun-shot the deserters who came to us revealed the 
real situation of the Russian army, in regard to numbers, and enabled 
us to calculate the reinforcements it had successively received since 
the battle of the Alma. ‘They are—lIst contingent, from the coast 
of Asia, Kertch, and Kaffa; 2nd, six battalions and detachments of 
marines from Nicolaieff ; 3rd, four battalions of Cossacks from the 
Black Sea; 4th, a great portion of the army of the Danube, and the 
10th, 11th, and 12th divisions of infantry, forming the fourth corps, 
commanded by General Danneberg. ‘These three divisions were 
transported by express, with their artillery, from Odessa to Sim- 

heropo! in a few days. Afterwards arrived the Grand Dukes 
Michael and Nicholas, whose presence could not fail to produce 
great excitement among this army, which forms, with the garrison of 
Sebastopol, a total of at least 100,000 men.” 

In the instance of the battle of Inkermann, as in almost every 
other case, that attention to minute incidents, and those vivid de- 
scriptions which are rarely attempted in the formal despatches of our 
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commanders, have been abundantly supplied. by the correspondents 
of our daily newspapers. It is from their glowing details, written 
under such extraordinary circumstances of difficulty, and sometimes 
of danger, that we collect those peculiar facts which constitute the 
difference between one battle and another. It is impossible, how- 
ever, for the most watchful observer, and the most eloquent writer, 
adequately to describe a great battle, so as to convey a distinct im- 
pression of what is going on upon an extended space. In the battle 
of Inkermann Lord Raglan and his staff, assembled upon a knoll, 
could not get a glimpse of the strife which was raging below them ; 
and yet they were at no safe distance, for General Strangways was 
mortally wounded by a shell at this spot. The indefatigable re- 
porter has the advantage of collecting his interesting details after the 
event, and we are thus enabled to form a general picture, however 
imperfect. From such valuable communications, and from other 
sources, we are now able, far better than at the outset of the war, to 
understand the localities of the great events of this memorable cam- 

ign, 
5 rom the entrance of the harbour of Sebastopol to the eastern 
extremity of the great sea-lake is a distance of about five miles, the 
bay piercing so far into the land. Inkermann is the name of the 
promontory which rises at this eastern end of the bay of Sebastopol 
on its northern shore, looking down upon the marshes of the 
Tchernaya. ‘ From Sebastopol to Inkermann the road by land is 
either very long or very fatiguing. In order to avoid the number- 
less ravines which cut up the Chersonese, a circuitous route must be 
taken, and it is hardly possible to attempt to cross in a straight 
line.” * At Inkermann are the ruins of the castle built by Dio- 
ese the general of Mithridates, and from that period, a little 

fore the birth of Christ, the valley, on the north-eastern side, has 
been crossed by a causeway and a bridge over the Tchernaya. That 
portion of the British army which, at the beginning of November, 
1854, was encamped upon the south-western heights, looking down 
upon the valley of Inkermann, was the 2nd Division. “It was the 
only ground,” says Mr. Russell, “‘ where we were exposed to surprise, 
for a number of ravines and unequal curves in the slopes of the hill 
towards the valley lead up to the crest and summit, against the adverse 
side of which our right flank was resting, without guns, intrenchments, 
abattis, or outlying defence of any kind.” In the darkness of that cold 
and wet morning of the 5th November, vast masses of Russians were 
erceping up the rugged heights, just below which a portion of the Bri- 
tish camp wassleeping. Butall the campwas notsleeping. Brigadier- 
General Codrington—now called to the chief command—was visiting 
the outlying pickets, at five o’clock, and was returning to his lines, 
when a sharp rattle of musketry was heard. He galloped back to 
the camp and turned out his division. The men, who were up, were 
struggling with the heavy rain to light the fires for their breakfasts. 
There was no time for breakfast. The Russians, in immense force, 
were upon our position ; and they had brought up formidable batte- 
ries of heavy artillery in their night-march. Nothing but the obsti- 

* ‘Russia on the Black Sea,’ by H. D. Seymour, M.P., p. 137. 
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nate solidity of the British soldier could have prevented the well- 
concerted attack being a fearful victory over the whole of the allicd 
forces. But for the unexpected resistance of this glorious and de- 
voted band, who, hungry, wet, enfeebled by sickness and fatigue, 
kept an army five times their number from advancing and turning 
their position, till the gallant Zouaves, still a very small numerical 
aid, came to wage with them the unequal fight, the victorious Rus- 
sians might have carried the assault, from other quarters as they had 
arranged, through the entire lines of the besiegers, Then the order 
of the Grand Duke Michael that every Englishman and Frenchman 
was to be driven into the sea might not have been a mere bravado of 
that insolence which has aspired to supreme domination. Abandon- 
ing their own wounded, and butchering ours, the two-thirds who 
were safe of the brandy-inspired Russians of that dark morning 
sullenly retired over the bridge of the Tchernaya, destroying all that 
remained of that work, of which some part had endured through 
eighteen centuries. 

After the battle of Inkermann the wounded were sent off to Scu- 
tari. During the month which preceded the 14th November, 3500 
sick and wounded had been dispatched to the hospitals there. That 
14th of November was a day of terriblec alamity. A hurricane, more 
serious than was ever remembered to have occurred in the Black 
Sea, produced the most unspeakable misery in the camp, and the 
most fearful destruction on its shores. The camp was one wide 
scene of desolation—tents, and everything they contained, torn up 
and spread over the miry ground—huts and out-houses unroofed— 
waggons overturned—cavalry horses loose and flying in all direc- 
tions—roads impassable—men exposed to the bitterest cold and 
the driving rain and sleet—even the wounded deprived of their frail 
shelter: and yet, amidst this general turmoil and wretchedness, the 
military duties not to be relaxed—the outposts to be guarded, the 
trenches to be laboured in. At night there came asnow-storm, and 
amidst this conflict of the elements, a cannonade and a sortie from 
the Russian lines on the French in their works. The destruction at 
sea was terrific, both at Balaklava, at the mouth of the Katchka, and 
at Eupatoria. Between seven and nine o’clock on that morning 
eleven transports had been wrecked off Balaklava. The steam-ship, 
the ‘ Prince,’ a magnificent vessel of 2700 tons, full of the most 
valuable stores, having lost her anchorage, was carried on to the 
rocks with such force that hardly a piece of her was left, A few 
days before she had landed the 46th regiment, which she had taken 
out; but the loss of her entiré cargo, consisting of winter clothing 
for 40,000 men, shot and shell, and those medical stores which were 
an absolute necessity, grievously increased the calamities of that 
fatal season. The storm produced a fearful loss of national property. 
The war-ships and transports of England and France equally suf- 
fered. There was loss of life at sea, but not so great as might have 
been expected to have attended such a tempest. The inhabitants of 
Balaklava generally said that they had never seen or heard of such a 
hurricane. in their lifetime, although there was a tradition that once 
in thirty or forty years such a visitation had occurred on that coast. 
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On the 22nd November the correspondent of “ The Times” thus 
wrote :—“ ‘The commissariat department of this army, in spite of 
unforeseen calamities, in spite of deficient transports, of bad roads, of 
sea delays, of winds and waves, have continued to feed the men 
wonderfully well.” The people of this country, who are somewhat 
too much accustomed to think that a sufficiency of food may dispense 
with many of those auxiliary necessaries which we call comforts, were 
little pre for the horrible tale of suffering which was so soon to 
follow this announcement. ‘Towards the end of November the siege 
had made little progress. The first unsuccessful bombardment of the 
17th October had been followed by the battles of Balaklava and 
Inkermann, in which the most heroic courage had satisfied the world 
that the ancient spirit was not dead; but the battles had led to no 
decisive results—the fall of Sebastopol was as distant as ever. Im- 
patience at home was followed by the gloom of disappointment ; but 
nobler feelings were roused when England came to learn that her 
army was without shelter and clothing—that her sick and wounded 
were perishing for lack of medical stores and medical skill. The 
first duty was to supply the wants from private benevolence ; and they 
were amply anelial: The second was to find out what was una- 
voidable in these shortcomings, and what was neglect and mismanage- 
ment. For three months grief and indignation filled the land, at 
every fresh communication from Balaklava and Constantinople, of 
the privations which were far more destructive than the fire of the 
enemy. Here was a noble army, officers and men alike, with clothes 
worn into tatters—exposed to rain and storm—exhausted by trench- 
work—suffering with fever and dysentery and cholera—and their ex- 
cellent rations at length falling short through the impassable nature 
of the roads. Through ‘a black, dreary, wilderness of mud,” men 
and horses had daily to struggle four or five miles to Balaklava, to 
obtain subsistence for the army. Reinforcements daily arrived from 
England. In November, and in the three first weeks of December, 
10,000 English had joined the besiegers. The new troops suffered 
more than those who had been acclimated, upon a these 
sufferings came with a gradual severity. The amount of labour re- 
quired to convey food from the harbour to the camp was in itself 
exhausting ; but shot and shell had to be carried up that ascent of 
slush by the mere force of human labour. Horse power was nearly 
exhausted. The long-promised huts had not arrived at the begin- 
ning of January. After working for twelve hours “ in a trench like 
a canal,” twelve or fourteen were huddled into a tent “ pitched, as 
it were, in the bottom of a marsh.” To warm them there was little 
fuel, and the stoves sent out were ill-constructed. With snow three 
feet deep about their tents, they had to grub into the earth for roots 
and stumps to light their fires. Their coffee came to them unroasted 
and unground. Amidst all this wretchedness there was no despon- 
dency amongst those who still bore up ; but with the sick there was 
that listlessness and indifference to lite which marks an entire pros- 
tration of the nervous system. In the middle of January warm 
clothing relieved some of the causes of disease, but adequate shelter 
was still wanting. The army that had landed in the Crimea had 
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melted away ; there were the flags of the regiments, but other brave 
hearts had to rally round them. On the 22nd January ‘“‘ The Times” 
correspondent writes, ‘‘ We are gradually relinquishing ground to 
our allies, and the front, which it cost so much strength and so much 
health to maintain, is gradually abandoned to the more numerous 
and less exhausted army. Some of our regiments are reduced below 
the strength of a company.” From the 1st of December to the 20th 
of January, 8000 sick and wounded men had been sent from the 
‘camp to Balaklava, and thence on shipboard. This number did not 
include those who remained sick in the hospitals of the Crimea. 
They were conveyed to Scutari. The fate which awaited them 
there roused the indignation of the British people almost to madness. 

To pursue this ‘‘sad eventful history ” through its frightful de- 
tails, as they were from day to day exhibited in the letters of the 
newspaper correspondents—of whose general truth no one now 
doubts—would be unnecessary even for warning in the future, They 
formed the subject of a solemn Parliamentary investigation ; and in 
this brief historical summary the Report of the Committee of In- 
quiry of the House of Commons affords us the materials for judging 
of the general character of the evils, and of the maladministration 
which produced them. 

According to the Report, the Ordnance Department, upon which 
rested the supply of all munitions of war, was in a state of almost 
hopeless disorganization. Lord Raglan, the head of the department, 
was in the Crimea. The Cabinet revived the office of the Lieuten- 
ant-General, in the belief that he would have the same authority as 
the Master-General. The Surveyor-General was also employed 
abroad. It was found that the Lieutenant-General had no supreme 
authority like the Master-General, and no responsibility. He was 
only a member of the Board. At atime when urgent business re- 
quired theiv attention, they were engaged in disputes, in preparing 
statements, and in making appeals to the Secretary of State for War. 
The department of Ordnance fell into disorder for the want of one di- 
recting mind. The arrangements of this office for the supply of 
warm clothing, huts, and minie-rifles were imperfect and dilatory 
If the army had been provided with canvas for doubling the tents 
and planks for flooring, there would have been effectual shelter for 
the troops at an early period, The corps of artillery was admirably 
equipped, and efficient armament was provided for the navy. But 
there was no mind to conceive the necessity of meeting sudden exi- 
gencies-—no foresight to anticipate probable wants—no energy to 
enforce promptitude in the execution of orders. 

The transport service was, in some respects, ably conducted. 
Within a year 150,000 men and 7000 horses were conveyed, princi- 

ly by steam, to a distance of 3000 miles for the greater number, 

esides stores to an enormous amount. But in the management of 

some cargoes of stores there were grievous errors, particularly as to 

mixed cargoes. It is undeniable that some articles were sent out to 

the Crimea and brought back in the same vessels, Stores for the 

army remained three or four months without being delivered to the 

Commissariat. Ships were so loaded that the position of parts of 
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the cargo was unknown, and the vessels went their way without de- 
livering the required stores. The articles wanted for the sick at 
Scutari were carried to Balaklava. The Committee cannot say where 
the blame should rest, but they say, the unnecessary sufferings of 
the soldiers, directly referable to this neglect, form one of the most 
painful portions of the evidence. Lamentable above all was the fact 
that the provision of ships for the conveyance of the sick and 
wounded from Balaklava was forgotten before the necessity arose, 
and neglected when it was manifest. Between the 30th of Sep- 
tember and the 17th of February, 13,800 sick and wounded were 
removed from the seat of war. Of the number that perished for the 
want of the means of removal we have no record. There was di- 
vided authority at Balaklava, as everywhere else. There was one 
authority over the transports, another over the harbour, and another 
on shore. There was no system and no harmony. It was the same 
in the Bosphorus. 

The Commissariat was overloaded with duties which did not be- 
long to that department. They had abundant stores at Constanti- 
nople; but there were no transports for their conveyance, and when 
they reached Balaklava there were no means of conveying these ne- 
cessaries to thecamp. The land-transport failed early in November, 
and it soon ceased to exist. There was no effective communication 
between the camp and Balaklava. Upon the want of such a road as 
would have rendered this communication easy and certain the Com- 
mittee are somewhat severe :—‘ As far as the information obtained 
enables your Committee to form an opinion, it appears to them that 
in this matter there was a want of due foresight and decision. Early 
in November, when the probable necessity of wintering in the 
Crimea was contemplated, energetic means should have been taken 
to provide and maintain an effective communication between the 
camp and Balaklava. The road had then already been injured by 
the traffic, and its condition had excited the apprehensions of the 
Commissary-General, who had called attention to the subject; if a 
military force could not be spared, measures should have been taken 
to obtain other labour in the East, or application should have been 
made to the home Government, who might have sent labourers from 
England.” No doubt, if a winter in the Crimea had been contem- 
plated, the first duty was to provide a road from the harbour to the 
camp. But even with ample labour and materials, seven miles of 
road are not made in a few weeks through a quagmire. ‘The only 
efficient road would be a railway, and till that was formed the diffi- 
culties of a want of communication could not be effectually removed. 
For want of a road, and well-regulated sea transport from Constanti- 
nople, the army was starving, with plenty at an easy distance. 
‘There were 6000 head of cattle provided, and yet the soldier had 
no fresh meat. Vegetables were rotting in the harbour, while the 
scurvy produced by the want of them was raging in the camp. 
There were tons of rice provided at Constantinople, when it wes 
wanted for the hospitals in the Crimea. Green coffee was served 
out to the men, whilst Commissary-General Filder and the 'Trea- 
sury were corresponding about the volatile aroma of the berry, and 
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‘the best mode of packing it. ‘The men were upon insufficient ra- 
tions; the cavalry horses utterly perished for lack of forage. The 
great officials were disputing about authority ; the heads at home 
were uninformed ; the subordinate officers of the Commissariat alone 
did their duty. 

In the medical departments at home and abroad there was the 
same conflict of authorities. Dr. Smith, the Director-General at 
home, dreaded to incur responsibility for any expenditure, how- 
ever urgent, which was not guarded by an infinity of forms and 
documents. ‘The Duke of Newcastle issued no directions about 
hospitals, because that duty belonged to the Medical Board. Dr. 
Smith says that his interference would have caused confusion. The 
superintendent of the hospitals at Scutari was incessantly engaged 
in reporting—quarterly reports, monthly reports, weekly reports, 
daily reports. He bal no time for his duties of superintendence. 
The whole management fell into confusion and irresponsibility. 
The purveyor insisted upon acting independently; and when the 
Medical Board was about to remove an unfit man, he was retained 
in office by a superior authority. In the apothecary’s department at 
Scutari there was no account of stores, and no entry in his books for 
two months, and yet the most cumbrous forms impeded the issue of 
medicines of absolute necessity ; and although there were thousands 
of articles of hospital comfort—bedsteads, bedding, hospital dresses, 
linen and flannel shirts—the most extreme misery was endured, 
alleviated only by private benevolence. The want of an energetic 
governing authority was felt in every detail connected with the due 
care of five or six thousand brave fellows, prostrate with disease, or 
disabled by wounds in the battle-field. 

The Committee of the House of Commons thus sum up the evils 
which we have attempted to describe :—- 

‘‘ From the 16th of September, when the army landed in the 
Crimea, until the end of October, or, as some witnesses state, until 
about the middle of November, the troops suffered from overwork 
and from dysentery, but were not, upon the whole, ill-provided with 
food ; even at this period there was a want of clothing for the men 
in health, and a painful deficiency of all appliances for the proper 
treatment of the sick and wounded. As the season advanced, the 
causes of sickness increased, and the army, with its number of 
effective men daily diminishing, hecame more and more dispropor- 
tioned to the amount of duty which it had to perform. 

‘¢ From the middle of November this army was, during a period 
of many weeks, reduced to a condition which it is melancholy to 
contemplate, but which was endured both by officers and men with a 
fortitude and heroism unsurpassed in the annals of war. ‘They were 
exposed, under single canvas, to all the sufferings and inconveniences 
of cold, rain, mud, and snow, on high ground and in the depth of 
winter. They suffered from overwork, want of clothing, insufficient 
supplies for the healthy, and imperfect accommodation for the sick.” 

Although there was much sickness and suffering in the French 

-army during this calamitous winter siege, the condition of its men 
in general ‘was very superior, when contrasted with the sili in 
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the British lines, But it must not be forgotten that the French sol- 
dier is much more prepared to shift for himself than the British. Sir 
John M‘Neill, who was sent out by our Government in the spring, to 
inquire into the lamentable circumstances which could no longer be 
doubted or concealed, has very fairly put this point, in a lecture 
which he recently delivered. After showing how the minute divi- 
sion of labour, which was a result of high civilization, had a ten- 
dency to carry men back to a condition analogous, in some respects, 
to a state of primitive barbarism, he said that ‘‘a part, and not an 
inconsiderable part, of the sufferings of the British army in the 
Crimea, during the last winter, arose from this very circumstance. 
He believed there never was a better army. He did not believe 
that there ever was actually brought together by any country an 
army of the same numbers that could have stood egainst it on the 
field of battle. ‘The British troops that stormed the heights of the 
Alma, and stood their ground at Inkermann against six or seven 
times their own number, were the admiration of our chivalrous allies 
and of every nation in Europe. ‘The manner in which both officers 
and men endured the iecdecind and privations of the last winter, 
was, perhaps, even more heroic than their conduct in action. Yet, 
with all their indomitable courage and energy in action, and all 
their fortitude and high moral bearing, most of them were in some 
respects very helpless fellows. Few of them could handle a spade 
or a mattock with any dexterity ; fewer still an axe or a saw, a 
-hammer, or a trowel. Few of them could even mend their own 
clothes tolerably, and fewer still could mend their own shoes; they 
were bad ‘cooks, and all, except the old soldiers, bad hands even at 
lighting a fire. In short they could hardly turn their hands to any- 
thing except fighting, and that, it must be admitted, they could do 
as hardly any other men could.” 

It would be well if this truth could be borne in mind in the train- 
ing of our militia regiments; and that the young recruits should 
learn some principles of self-reliance, and some practice of useful 
industry, as well as the manual exercise and the goose-step. 

In looking back upon the calamities which thus stirred the heart 
of England to a degree that has scarcely been paralleled in modern 
history, it is satisfactory to know that they were not the results of 
any false economy ; and that the Government spent freely what the 
en gave liberally. It was very different in 1811, when Wel- 

ington wrote, ‘‘ The soldigrs in the hospitals die because the Go- 
vernment have not money to pay for the hospital necessaries, and it 
is really disgusting to reflect upon the distresses occasioned by the 
lamentable want of funds to support the machine we have put in 
motion.” It is also satisfactory to reflect that the patriotism of the 
collective nation, and the self-devotion of individuals, did not vent 
itself in complaint, but adopted the most practical means to repair 
what was so manifestly the consequence of official incapacity and 
negligence. Public opinion, however, soon roused that administra- 
tive energy without which no private exertions could have been 
effectual. Large reforms were accomplished in every department. 
Bold measures were resorted to, that human labour might be econo- 
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mised, and the soldier left to his own proper work, instead of wear- 
ing him out asa bearer of burthens. What the elephant does in 
India by dragging the ponderous cannon up the mountain-pass, the 
railway was to do in the ravines of Balaklava. In a few months 
the dismal scene of the winter was changed altogether—not more by 
a change of season than by a change of policy. All the great ne- 
cessities of the mighty enterprise in which we were engaged were 
to be anticipated. Ina few months more the electric spark was to 
flash from Sebastopol to London beneath that sea which was separa- 
rated from England by 3000 miles. Wonderful agency! before 
which all other agencies for connecting the distant with the near, 
and binding the past to the present, shrink into prosaic feebleness ! 
What a contrast in this particular did England, watching for the fall 
of Sebastopol, present to Greece, watching for the fall of Troy! 
The telegraphs of Greece were her fire-beacons. The noble pas- 
sage in the ‘‘ Agamemnon” of /®schylus, shows how the blaze 
travelled from hill to hill, and from isle to iske— 
’Twas Vulcan, sending forth the blazing light 
From Ida’s grove, and thence along the way 


Hither the estafette of fire ran quick : 
Fire kindled fire, and beacon spoke to beacon.” 


‘‘ It is my intention,” said Lord Palmerston, in the House of 
Commons, on the 26th of April, ‘to request my noble friend at the 
- head of the War Department to urge upon the Commander of the 
Forces to let us have every day some information of what is passing 
at the seat of war.” Every day! perhaps every hour! hot from 


the terrible siege, rushes the lightning spark over land and sea. 
The bell tinkles in a quiet room at Whitehall; the needles move ; 
the mind at-the other end of the wire is telling its wondrous tale 
through a medium as marvellous as ever was conceived of magic 
communication by the wildest Eastern fancy. In the presence of 
such an agency can the most torpid of administrators remain un- 
moved ? With the electric telegraph came fixed resolves, and with 
them the determination to sweep away the worst of those administra- 
tive evils amidst which the army was sacrificed and the nation dis- 
honoured. 

During the winter the Russians in Sebastopol were adding new 
works and strengthening the old. Every letter continued to de- 
scribe the perseverance with which the besieged raised their great 
walls of earth, ten or twelve feet high, and twenty feet thick, with 
embrasures at regular intervals, through which the cannon showed 
its black throat to the besiegers. Gradually approaching to these 
batteries were the French and English trenches, running parallel to 
those of the enemy. The Russians continued strengthening, at the 
same time, the works on the north side. Mr Seymour says that 
‘ Sebastopol in 1834, although strongly fortified on the side of the 
sea, had not the smallest defence on the land side against a coup-de- 
main. ‘The town in all its circumference was completely open, and 
there was not even a gate or the smallest rampart.” It was in 1837, 
apprehending the possibility of a war with England, that Russia 
commenced the great fortifications on the north side; and those on 
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the south have been gradually extended. Much, however, has been 
done since the night-march after the battle of-the Alma; and thus 
many military critics have been of opinion that an assault after that 
victory would have given an immediate possession of that strong- 
hold, which we have yet only imperfectly won. Theories like this 
are worth very little ; for they proceed upon the dangerous principle 
of underrating the strength of the enemy. The whole course of the 
siege has shown us what we scarcely expected to find in this op- 
ponent—that his material power has been well directed by his sci- 
entific skill ; and that his lavish expenditure of blood and treasure 
would not cease till his resources suffered far more exhaustion even 
than in that terrible siege upon which the world had been looking 
for a year with unabated interest. In March, the Russians were 
indefatigably pushing forward their advanced works; and _particu- 
larly those of the Mamelon battery in front of the tower of Malakoff. 
These names have since become familiar words, telling of daring 
deeds and varying fortunes. The French and English were also 
advancing their parallels, and established a communication between 
those of each attack. The Russians in their advances formed rifle- 
pits, or holes protected by sand-bags and embankments, to form a 
cover for their riflemen. To obtain possession of these pits was an 
important object for the French, on their immediate front; and a 
succession of fierce conflicts took place on the night of the 17th 
March. On the 22nd of March a night-sortie was made by the 
Russians on the French lines opposite the Malakoff tower. General 
Canrobert described it ‘as a species of general assault against our 
lines of communication, and the combination appeared uncommonly 
well devised for attaining a great result.” Lord Raglan thus described 
the conflict, in which the French and English were engaged :— 

“ The Russians, after attacking the head of the sap which 
the French are carrying on towards the Mamelon, fell with two 
heavy masses on their new parallel, to the rear of which they suc- 
ceeded in penetrating and momentarily possessing themselves of, 
after a gallant resistance on the part of our allies. Having broken 
through, they passed along the parallel and in rear of it, until they 
came in contact with the troops stationed in our advanced parallel 
extending into the ravine, from the right of our advance, where it 
connects with the French trench. The enemy was here met by 
detachments of the 77th and 97th Regiments, forming part of the 
guard of the trenches, who, although thus taken suddenly both in 
flank and rear, behaved with the utmost gallantry and coolness. ‘The 
detachments of the 97th, which was on the extreme right, and which 
consequently first came in contact with the enemy, repulsed the 
attack at the point of the bayonet. The conduct of the detachment 


of the 77th was equally distinguished. The attention of the troops 
in our advanced works having been by these transactions drawn to 
the right, the enemy took occasion to move upon, and succeeded in 
penetrating into, the left front of our right attack, near the battery 
where two 10-inch mortars have recently been placed. They ad- 
vanced along the works until they were met by a detachment of the 
7th and 34th Regiments, which had been at work in the neighbour- 
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hood, under the direction of Lieut.-Colonel Tylden, of the Royal 
Engineers, who promptly made them stand to their arms, and led 
them with the greatest determination and steadiness against the 
enemy, who were speedily ejected from the works, and fairly 
pitched over the parapet, with but little or no firing on our part. 
I'he French, in retiring from their advanced parallel upon their 
supports, speedily rallied, and fell upon the enemy, whom they 
repulsed with great loss, and followed so far up towards the Mame- 
lon, that they were enabled to level and destroy nearly all the ‘ am- 
buscades’ or ‘ rifle concealments’ erected along their front. In the 
meanwhile, the enemy in great numbers found their way into the 
advanced batteries on our extreme left, which are not yet armed, and 
momentarily got possession of them. The working parties were, 
however, speedily collected and re-formed, and they at once drove 
the enemy out of the trenches with the utmost gallantry.” 

In this night-battle there were many deeds of desperate courage 
on the part of our troops. The correspondent of ‘ The Times’ has 
‘recorded one striking incident. A party of the 90th Regiment 
‘were returning to their posts in the Gordon battery, when the heavy 
firing had ceased. But they heard an irregular fusillade close to the 
mortar-battery. ‘‘ Captain Vaughton, who commanded the party of 
the 90th, ordered his men to advance along the covered way to the 
works. They moved up in double time, and found the Russians in 
complete possession of the mortar battery. The 90th at once opened 


as heavy a fire of musketry as they could 9 the enemy, who re- 


turned it, but the coolness and steadiness of our men were giving us 
the advantage, when an alarm was given that our men were firing on 
the French ; but the mistake was speedily discovered by the enemy’s 
fire being poured in with more deadly effect, and the small party of 
the 90th were thrown into great confusion, Captain Vaughton at 
this moment shouted, ‘ Men of the 90th follow me!’ and Sergeant 
Henry Clarke, Sergeant Brittle, a sergeant of the 7th Fusiliers, 
about fourteen men of the 90th, and a few of the 7th, dashed out of 
the confused ranks, and rushed right into the mortar battery. Ina 
few moments these brave fellows drove the enemy beyond the first 
traverse, and at the narrow way leading into the second traverse they 
made a stand, and opened a heavy flanking fire on the parapet, over 
which the Russians were making determined efforts to come upon 
them. The narrow pass was meantime defended by the sergeants 
and a few men, who delivered fire as fast as they could load right 
into the Russians, who gradually began to give way. With a loud 
‘hurrah’ the gallant little band sprang with the bayonet upon the 
enemy, who at once precipitately retired over the parapet.” 

For the succeeding fortnight, the English and French carried their 
works nearer and nearer to the Russian lines, amidst a constant fire 
on both sides. On the 9th April, the second bombardment of Se- 
bastopol commenced. It was a day of incessant rain and mist, in 
which little could be discovered of the effect of the fire. The whole 
scene, in a gleam of sunset, was compared to ‘‘ the Potteries’ district, 
as it is seen at night, all fervid with fire and pillars of smoke.” The 
fire of both armies, according to Lord Raglan’s despatch of the 17th, 
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had ‘not produced that permanent effect which might have been 
anticipated from its constancy, power, and accnracy.” ‘The Russian 
guns were turned upon our advanced works in vast numbers; and 
constant encounters continued for the possession of rifle pits. In one 
of these contests on the night of the 19th, when 1000 Russians were 
repulsed, Colonel Egerton was killed, at the head of a party of the 
77th. The pit, in front of the Redan, was taken by our troops. 
The ieondinstanat was daily attended by “casualties” on our side, 
which amounted to a large aggregate number. ‘The engineers and 
sappers devoted themselves to their perilous duty with the most re- 
markable energy and coolness. ‘‘ When an embrasure is struck and 
injured,” writes Mr. Russell, “ it is the business of the sappers to 
get up into the vacant space, and repair the damage,’’—and he adds 
that ‘“‘ our engineer officers have frequently set the example to their 
men, in exposing themselves,”’ But in spite of all this-perseverance 
and courage, our fire — little effect upon the enormous earth- 
works which we assailed. It was different when our batteries were 
directed against masonry. ‘‘ The solid mass of stone of which the 
Malakoff tower consisted, was smashed, rent up, and split from top 
to bottom at our very first day’s fire. The earthwork beneath is as 
firm as it was the very first day we fired at it.”” During this second 
bombardment, the railway—the greatest auxiliary force that arrived 
in the Crimea—was at its mighty labours, carrying up 240 tons 
daily to the camp, of ammunition and stores of every kind. ‘ Ba- 
laklava,” writes Mr. Russell, on the 18th of May, “presents an 
aspect of extraordinary activity, and the amount of stores of all kinds 

ut on share is beyond conception. When an army has to be fed 
rom beyond seas, one sees what an all-consuming creature it is; and 
some notion can be formed of its power of destruction in passing 
through a cultivated country.” There is a notion that the shores of 
the Black Sea were the scenes of some of the events and descriptions 
of the ‘ Odyssey ;’ and that Homer has described our now famous 
Balaklava :— 


** To that illustrious port we came, by rocks 
Uninterrupted flank’d on either side 
Of towering height, while prominent the shores 
And bold, converging at the haven’s mouth, 
Leave narrow We push’d our galleys in, 
Then moor'd them side by side; for never surge 
There lifts its head, or great or small, but clear 
We found, and motionless, the shelter’d flood.” * 


No topographical surveyor could have described this remarkable 
port with more accuracy; and it is well to bear in mind the high 
rocks, and the narrow pass, to explain some of the difficulties which 
occurred in making this the landing-place for the supplies of food and 
clothing, and the munitions of war, for 50,000 men. 

At the beginning of May, the Sardinian troops began to arrive at 
Balaklava, and during the month this fine little army took possession 
of its camping-ground, The King of Sardinia, in reviewing a portion 
of the Crimean contingent, thus addressed them :—‘ Officers, sub- 


* Odyssey, book x., Cowper's translation. Mr. Seymour, who points out this remark- 


ie passage, following Karl Ritter’s theory, gives Pope’s translation, which is far less 
istinct, 
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officers, and _soldiers,—A war, founded on justice, on which depends 
the tranquillity of Europe and the fate of our country, calls you to 
the East. You will see far lands, where the cross of Savoy is not 
unknown. You will see brave peoples and armies whose fame fills 
the world. Their example will be a stimulus to you to show to all 
that you have no less valour than our fathers. On other occasions I 
have led you on the field of honour, and I remember with pride 
sharing dangers and fatigues with you. I now grieve to separate 
myself from you foratime. My wishes will follow you everywhere, 
and it will be a happy day for me when I shall be reunited to you. 
Soldiers, there are your colours. Generously unfurled by the 
magnanimous Carlo Alberto, they record a distant country and eight 
centuries of noble traditions, You know how to defend them. 
Bring them back crowned with fresh glory, and your sacrifices will 
be blessed by the present and future generations.” _ 

On the nights of the 22nd and 23rd May, there were desperate 
actions between the French and Russians. General Pelissier, who 
had succeeded General Canrobert in the chief command, relates 
these murderous contests :— 

‘¢Since the storming of the Russian counter-approaches in front of 
the central bastion, on the night of the 2nd of May, and the occu- 
pation of that important work by our troops, the enemy, to impede 
our progress, and take our attacks in flank, turned their attention to 
the Gumaios side, and erected there new lines of counter-approach, 
They formed the pea of connecting by a gabionnade the ambuscades 
at the extremity of the bay with those of the cemetery, and to connect 
the work hy a continuous covered way vyith the right lunette of the 
central bastion. In the night between the 21st and 22nd, by an 
enormous effort of labour, skilfully concealed, they commenced 
laying out that vast place d’armes so threatening for our left attack, 
and so convenient for enabling the enemy to assemble large bodies of 
men and make considerable sorties. ‘Two attacks were organised,— 
one on the ambuscades at the bottom of the bay; the other on the 
ambuscades of the cemetery by the south-east angle of that enclo- 
sure: they were to be simultaneous. After having carried the new 
gabionnades of the enemy, the object was to maintain ourselves in 
advance with sufficient solidity to protect the work and to transform 
the Russian work to ourown use. But the development of the lines 
was immense: two successive phases were to be expected in the 
action—one of battle, and one of labour.” 

On the first night, the French attack was repulsed. On the 
second, it was eminently successful. To retrieve a misfortune, at any 
cost, has been the policy of Pelissier. The correspondent of ‘The 
Morning Chronicle,’ describing the failure of the 22nd, says :— 

“From every point of the Russian batteries commanding the 
trench a fire of artillery was poured upon them with such density and 
effect, that whole companies were swept away before it. Still they 
held their ground, though under the fire of the batteries they fell by 
scores. Strong parties of the enemy occupied the covering trenches, 
and from their position were enabled to enfilade the advanced trench 
with a murderous fire of infantry, It was a mere alanghter of the 
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French. Twice driven to desperation by the cross fire from the 
trenches, they sallied out and attempted to carry them at the point 
of the bayonet ; but these mere ebullitions of valour were of no avail 
against the strong works and well-organised resistance of the enemy. 
In both cases the French were driven back with loss, and retired to 
the cross trench, where they still continued to melt away under the 
devastating fire of artillery and musketry. It was close on dawn 
when a message was sent to the French general, informing him that 
nearly half the column had fallen in the attempt to hold the place; 
that it was a mere useless waste of life, as by daylight it would be 
utterly untenable. ‘The answer was returned that they were to 
gather their dead and wounded and retire. This they accordingly 
did at about four in the morning, after having maintained the san- 
guinary and unequal contest for more than six hours.” On the 
28rd, ‘‘ the plan was better arranged,” says the same correspondent, 
‘‘under the immediate care of General Pelissier himself, who in- 
formed the troops that if they failed then, they must attack again at 
daybreak, and continue to attack until the trench was in their pos- 
session. Three columns—each 3000 strong—were chosen for the 
assault, and started just as dusk was commencing—two slightly in 
advance, for the capture of the covering trenches on each side, and 
the centre column for the trench itself. In spite of all the vigilance 
of the enemy, the right and left columns closed with the covering 
trenches before they were. discovered, and instantly attacked them. 
For a moment the Russians scemed bent on an obstinate resistance, 
but the attack at such an early hour of the evening (a little after 
cight) evidently took then? by surprise, and after a short struggle 
both trenches were captured, the enemy flying in all directions.” 
The French pursued the flying Russians into their own lines, where 
they found a new battery, which they entirely destroyed, spiking the 
guns and mortars. 

During the contests which we have briefly narrated, the bombard- 
ment had been suspended. In this interval of the siege, we may 
turn to the events of the war in other quarters. 

As the progress of the great siege came, with lightning speed, 
to the knowledge of the people of this kingdom—as the telegraph 
from Balaklava was repeated by other telegraphs to our cities, and 
towns, and villages, and the prevailing thought was of Sebastopol— 
it sometimes occurred to the public that there were two magnificent 
allied fleets in the two scas in which the maritime power of Russia 
was now blockaded. ‘The Baltic fieet under Admiral ‘Dundas, 
sailed from Portsmouth on the 4th of April, and was soon united 
with the French fleet under Admiral Pénaud. ‘The first im- 
portant occurrence that was reported produced a sensation at home, 
such as a nation only can feel that hates a treacherous foe. <A fla 
of truce had been violated, and an English boat’s crew slaughter 
or made prisoners, at a Russian station in the Baltic—Hango, ‘The 
deed was called ‘‘ The Massacre of Hango;” and it will be so called 
in every future history, although the number of the killed was at 
first exaggerated. The crew of the ‘‘ Cossack,” who had been fired 
upon by men in ambush, were landing prisoners, and were exhibit- 
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ing, in the most marked manner, the white flag. Not to respect a 
flag of truce is an indelible disgrace to a nation, But not to respect 
it, when it was hoisted in the performance of a friendly act—to have 
five hundred ruffians in ambueh, to fire upon the unsuspecting vic- 
tims—to treat the explanation of the officer in command with a 
barbarous insult—to make no demand for surrender—to butcher 
Englishmen in cold blood—and in the same spirit of brutality to 
slaughter their own enslaved subjects who were our prisoners—this 
was an injury which no subsequent attempt at explanation has wiped 
out. 

The noble fleets of the allies in the Black Sea had contributed 
little to the advancement of the fall of Sebastopol. A ship or two 
had occasionally fired upon the forts; and they held the Russian 
fleet in close blockade—all that remained within the line of the 
sunken vessels in the outer harbour. But this comparative inaction 
was not a fitting occupation for so great an armament. At the 
south-eastern corner of the Crimea was the town of Kertch, a place 
which the Russian government, since 1821, had raised into com- 
mercial importance. By the Sea of Azoff came vast supplies to the 
Russian armies in the Crimea, from the mouths of the Don, and 
Kertch was the great emporium of that commerce. The straits, 
called the Cimmerian Bosphorus, were said to be so shallow, that 
they could not admit anls drawing more than twelve feet water. 
It was known that ships were sunk by the Russians in 1854, more 
effectually to guard the entrance of the Sea of Azoff. The fall 
of Kertch was announced by telegraph on the 27th May. Ata 
blow, the allied forces were in possession of the key to one of the 
chief approaches of the Russian territory. The peninsula of Kertch 
stands on the west of the strait of Yenikalé; the peninsula, or 
rather island, of Taman on the east. The strait is about ten miles 
long, and nearly four miles broad. ‘The entrance to the Sea of 
Azoff had always been represented as extremely intricate, in addition 
to the difficulty of a small depth of water. It seemed to be a dan- 
gerous venture for a large fleet; but, the allies became masters of 
that inland sea, without loss, and almost without resistance. The 
blow which Russia received in the almost marvellous success of this 
bold operation could not be overrated. Town after town—Ber- 
diansk, Arabat, Genitchi—at once fell. Storeships, merchant- 
vessels, magazines, to an almost fabulous number, were captured or 
destroyed. At Kertch, the enemy fled, blowing up their fortifica- 
tions on both sides of the straits. There was a terrible destruction 
of property ; and the town was plundered to an extent which is 
painful to record. The success of the,expedition caused the Rus- 
sians to abandon the fortress of Anapa, their last stronghold on. the 
coast of Circassia. An immense amount of supplies, equal to four 
months’ rations for 10,000 men, was destroyed in that expedition, 
Various exploits continued to be achieved in the Sea of Azoff. 
Commander Osborn kept the coast in continued alarm. 

The plunder of the town of Kertch has been attributed to Turks 
and Tartars ; and it is asserted that the English troops, at least, did 
not participate in the wanton outrage, which did not even respect 
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the works of art, and the remains of antiquity, that were preserved 
on the site of the ancient Panticapceeum. Bat at any rate there was 
neglect and apathy on the part of the commanders. In a war 
which is called that of civilization against barbarism, such outrages 
leave little to choose between the morals and intelligence of the 
North andthe West. 

We return to Sebastopol. On the 6th of June the third bom- 
bardment commenced, in the afternoon. Lord Raglan wrote,— 
‘‘ The fire was kept up with the greatest energy until the day 
closed, when it was confined to vertical fire; but the next morning 
the guns resumed the work of destruction, and the effect was such, 
that it was determined by General Pelissier and myself, that the 
time had arrived for pushing our operations forward.” On the 
evening of the 7th, the British troops assaulted the Quarries in front 
of the Redan, from their advanced parallel in the right attack. The 
troops employed in storming the Quarries were composed of detach- 
ments from the Light and Second Divisions, and at night they were 
supported by the 62nd Regiment. Lord Raglan, in his despatch, 
described this operation “ as a perfect success.” He adds,—‘ The 
brave men who achieved this advantage with a gallantry and deter- 
mination that does them infinite honour, maintained themselves on 
the ground they had acquired, notwithstanding that during the 
night, and in the morning of yesterday, the enemy made repeated 
attempts to drive them out, each attempt ending in failure, although 
supported by large bodies of troops, and by heavy discharges of 
musketry, and every species of offensive missile, ‘he French on 
our right, had shortly before moved out of their trenches and at- — 
tached the Ouvrages Blancs and the Mamelon. These they carried 
without the smallest check, and their leading column rushed forward 
and approached the Malakoff Tower; but this it had not been in 
contemplation to assail, and the troops were brought back and finally 
established in the enemy’s works, from which the latter did not suc- 
ceed in expelling them, though the fire of musketry and cannon 
which was brought to bear upon them was tremendous, I never 
saw anything more spirited and rapid than the advance of our allies. 
I am happy to say that the best feeling prevails between the, two 
armies, and each is proud of and confident in the gallantry and high 
military qualities of the other.” 


From the day of the battle of the Quarries, and the capture of 


‘the Mamelon, the works of the allies were materially strengthened. 


New batteries were completed, and a great result was confidently 
anticipated. On the 7th Junea heavy fire was opened from all the 
batteries in the English and French trenches, and was continned 
throughout the day. Lord Raglan, in his despatch of-the 19th 
June, says, “the superiority of our fire on the day we opened led 
both General Pelissier and myself, and the officers of the Artillery 
and Engineers of the two services, and the armies in general, to con- 
clude that the Russian artillery fire was in a great measure subdued, 
and that the operation we projected could be undertaken with every 
prospect of success.” Phe confident expectation was far from 
realised, The operation which was projected failed both on the part 
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of the English and the French. ‘There was change of plan at the 
moment of execution, and there was a fatal mistake at the onset of . 
the assault. Lord Raglan says, that after it had been determined 
that the French should attack the Malakoff works, and the English 
the Redan, “ it was at first proposed that the artillery fire should be 
resumed on the morning of the 18th, and should be kept up for 
about two hours, for the purpose of destroying any works the enemy 
might have thrown up in the night, and of opening passages through 
the abattis that covered the Redan; but on the evening of the 17th 
it was intimated to me by General Pelissier that he had determined, 
— further consideration, that the attack by lis troops should take 
place at three the following morning. The French, therefore, 
commenced their operations as day broke; and as their several co- 
lumns came within range of the enemy’s fire they encountered the 
most serious opposition both from musketry and the guns in the 
works, which had been silenced the previous evening : and, observ. 
ing this, I was induced at once to order our columns to move out of 
the trenches upon the Redan.” ‘This premature movement of the 
French was rendered more premature by an accidental circumstance, 
thus described by General Pelissier :— 

‘*T was still more than 1000 métres from the spot where I was to 
give the signal, when a brisk fusillade, mingled with grape-shot, told 
me that the action had been seriously commenced towards the right. 
In fact, shortly before three o’clock, General Mayran thought he 
saw my signal in a bomb with its flaming fuse that had been fired off 
from the Brancion redoubt. He was informed, but to no purpose, of 
his mistake. ‘This brave and unfortunate General gave the order to 
commence the attack. The columns of Saurin and De Failly dashed 
forward atonce. The first rush was magnificent, but hardly had these 
heads of columns advanced when they were assailed by a shower of 
balls and grape. This overwhelming grape came not merely from 
the works we wanted to carry, but from the enemy’s steamers also, 
which arrived with full steam on, and manceuvred with equal good 
fortune and skill. ‘This prodigious fire arrested the effort of our 
troops. It became impossible for our soldiers to march forwards, 
but not one made a single step in retreat. ‘The other troops then 
engaged, in order to support the premature movement of the division 
on the right.” After describing the failures of other points of the 
attack, General Pelissier goes on to say, ‘‘ Our allies had encoun- 
tered such obstacles in their attack upon the Great Redan, and they 
had met with such a fire of grape, that in spite of their well-known 
tenacity they had been already compelled to make a movement of 
retreat, Such was the spirit of our troops, that despite this circum- 
stance, they would have pushed on and continued to charge home 
the enemy ; but the want of simultaneous action in the attack of our 
divisions leit the Russians free to overwhelm us with the reserves and 
the artillery of the Great Redan ; and the enemy lost not a moment 
to direct against our brave foot chasseurs all the other reserves of 
Karabelnaia. The movement no longer having the unity so desirable 
for a coup of this vigour, with one single division unsupported 
either mathe right or on the left, and cut up by the artillery of the 
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Redan, against which our allies‘were suspending their attack, I did 
not fail soon to perceive that every favourable chance was exhausted. 
A fresh effort would merely have occasioned a useless effusion of 
blood. It was half-past eight. I gave orders in all directions to re- 
turn to the trenches. This operation was effected with dignity, 
much order and coolness, and without pursuit of the enemy on any 
point.” Lord Raglan, after describing the movement of the columns 
from the trenches, says, ‘‘ They had no sooner shown themselves 
beyond the trenches nb they were assailed by a most murderous 
fire of grape and musketry. ‘Those in advance were either killed or 
wounded, and the remainder found it impossible to proceed. I never 
before witnessed such a continued and heavy fire of grape combined 
with musketry from the enemy’s works, which appeared to be fully 
manned ; and the long list of killed and wounded in the Light and 
Fourth Divisions, and the seamen of the Naval Brigade, under Cap- 
tain Peel, who was unfortunately wounded, though not severely, 
will show that avery large proportion of those that went forward 
fell. Major-General Sir John Campbell, who led the left attack, 
and Colonel Shadforth, of the 57th, who commanded the storming- 
party under his direction, were both killed; as was also Colonel 
ea, of the Royal Fusiliers, who had led the right column.” 

During this unsuccessful attack upon the Redan, the valour of the 
English was crowned with a fruitless success in another part of the 
lines, which is detailed by Lord Raglan in a subsequent despatch 
of the 23rd June :— 

‘* The 2nd brigade, under Major-General Eyre, moved down the 
ravine which separates the left of the English from the right of the 
French advanced works, for the purpose of attacking the enemy’s 
ambuscades, and making a demonstration on the head of the dock- 
yard creek. ‘This service was performed with the utmost gallantry, 
and notwithstanding that they were exposed to a most galling fire, 
the troops maintained themselves in the position they had taken up 
during the day, and in the evening withdrew unmolested, leaving a 
post at the cemetery, which had been one of the objects of the 
attack in the morning.” 

Thus ended this eventful 18th of June—a day in which it was 
hoped that a great success, effected by the combined armies, would 
wipe out whatever painful remembrances were associated with the 
anniversary of Waterloo. The effort failed. There was misfortune, 
perhaps fault, on both sides; but no reproach has ever been uttered 
to disturb the cordiality of an alliance that was on that day marked 
by acommon calamity. The loss was at first greatly exaggerated ; 
and the confidence of the two countries soon returned, when it was 
seen that failure only incited to new efforts. 

Within ten days of the unsuccessful assaults of the 18th of June, 
Lord Raglan died. What a time of anxiety had this noble heart 
endured for many months! What sufferings had he witnessed! 
What struggles had he made against difficulties and dangers of which 
his Peninsular campaigns had given no experience! How many of 
his brave companions in arms had fallen in the field! He was almost 
the last of the race of those who had been trained with him in the 
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great war against an enemy with whom we were now in the strictest 
alliance. He worked most honourably to maintain that alliance in 
all its integrity. He thoroughly comprehended his position. He 
had the courage of a hero of antiquity, but he had also the courtesy 
of the chivalric ages. ‘To whom better could the command of the 
British forces have been given? The new men have yet to make 
their reputations. 

On the 16th of August was fought the great battle of the 
Tchernaya, that river which, along its course from the eastern part of 
the inland sea of Sebastopol, has interposed a natural barrier between 
the position of the allies and the Russians, as it flowed to the south- 
westward. There was also a canal or aqueduct between the two armies, 
which, as well as the river, was crossed by two bridges. This battle, 
like that of Inkermann, was an attempt to force the allies, by the 
weight of numbers, from their position on the heights, Like that 
battle, too, it was an affair of surprise. Like that battle, too, the 
victory was won amidst an almost overwhelming disparity of 
numbers. But Inkermann was won by the bayonet—this by the 
rifle. The glory of this victory is wholly due to the French and 
Sardinians, though some assistance was rendered by an English 
battery. A paper found in the pocket of a Russian general, Read, 
who was killed, shows that this assault was part of a great operation, 
which might have been decisive in forcing us to raise the siege. 
General Simpson says—‘‘ Had they succeeded, Balaklava was to 
have been attacked by one portion of their army, while the heights 
on which we now are were to have been stormed with the other ; at 
the same time a vigorous sortie was to have been made from the town 
on the French works, on our extreme left, from the Quarantine, and 
another on the works on our extreme right on Mount Sapoune. The 
action is most glorious to the arms of the French and Sardinian 
troops. ‘lo meet the force of the Russians the former had but 
12,000 infantry, and four batteries of artillery, engaged ; the latter 
had 10,000 men in position, 4,500 actually engaged, and twenty-four 
pieces of cannon. The Russian force consisted of from 50,000 to 
60,000 men, with 160 pieces of artillery, and cavalry to the amount 
of 6,000. ‘This disparity of numbers will readily explain the diffi- 
culty that would have been experienced had an attempt been made 
to follow up the advantage by a pursuit. ‘The Russian retreat, 
moreover, was protected by the fire from the heavy guns in position 
on the Mackenzie heights. The loss sustained by the Russians is 
estimated at between 5,000 and 6,000 men, including 600 prisoners, 
while on the part of the allies it does not amount to more than 1,000 
men,” 

On the morning of Wednesday, the 5th of September, the French 
pe the last great cannonade of Sebastopol, and at night all the 
allied batteries joined in a bombardment. On the 6th, the English 
and French united in one tremendous cannonade, and at night in a 
second bombardment. On the 7th the cannonade was continued ; 
and fires within the town, and ships burning in the harbour, showed 
the effect of this ‘infernal fire,” as the Russian commander termed 
it. On the morning of the 8th the cannonade re-commenced, but 
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was less fierce as the day advanced ; for the great assault had been 
determined on. It took place at noon. At that hour the French 
columns were to leave their trenches, and attack the Malakoff and 
adjacent works. ‘ After their success,’ says General Simpson, 
‘“‘ had been assured, and they were fairly established, the Redan was 
to be assaulted by the English ; the Bastion, Central, and Quarantine 
Forts, on the left, were simultaneously to be attacked by the French. 
At the hour appointed our allies quitted their trenches, entered and 
carried the apparently impregnable defences of the Malakoff with 
that impetuous valour which characterises the French attack, and, 
having once obtained possession, they were never dislodged. ‘The 
tricolour planted on the parapet was the signal for our troops to 
advance.” 

General Niel, the commandant of the French engineers, describes 
the capture of the Malakoff:—‘‘ At noon precisely our soldiers 
rushed forward on the Malakoff from our advanced places d’armes. 
They crossed the ditches with surprising agility, and, climbing on 
the parapets, attacked the enemy to the ery of ‘ Vive l’Empereur!’ 
At the fort of the Malakoff, the slopes on the inside being very high, 
the first who arrived stopped for a moment in order to form, and 
then mounted on the parapet, and leaped into the work. The con- 
test which had commenced by musket-shots was continued with the 
bayonet, with the butt-ends, and stones; the Russian artillerymen 
made use of their rammers as weapons, but they were everywhere 
killed, taken prisoners, or driven off, and in a quarter of an hour the 
French flag was floating on the conquered redoubt.”” But then came 
that terrible contest within and without the fortification which cost 
the French army a most enormous sacrifice of life. The Russians, in 
dense masses, attacked the centre, right, and left of the Malakoff in 
three columns. ‘‘ But,” says General Pelissier, ‘‘ arrangements had 
already been made within the work. General M‘Mahon had daring 
troops, who feared nothing, to oppose them, and after some desperate 
attempts the Russians were compelled to beat a retreat. From that 
moment they relinquished any offensive attack. The Malakoff was 
ours, and could not be taken from us,” 

This contest for the possession of the key of the place lasted till 
half-past four. There were three other great attacks going on for 
several hours. They were each unsuccessful. 1. The French 
attacked the Redan of the Careening Port, which was carried after 
a severe struggle, and the centre column had arrived as far as the 
second enclosure. General Niel describes the final issue of the 
resistance of the Russians :—‘ Returning on the Redan with nume- 
rous columns, supported by field artillery, they succeeded in retaking 
it and in forcing us to abandon this second line of fortifications ; but 
the first columns of attack, supported by the Imperial Guard, re- 
mained immoveable behind the exterior slope of the first line.” 
2. The attack on the Central Bastion is thus described by General 
Pelissier :—“ At the signal agreed upon, the columns of the Le 
Vaillant Division, i by Generals Couston and Trochu, 
threw themselves, with heads lowered, upon the left flank of the 
Central Bastion and the left lunette. In spite of a shower of ball 
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and projectiles, and after a sharp struggle, the spirit and vigour of 
these brave traops first triumphed over the resistance of the enemy, 
and, in gies of the accumulated difficulties, penetrated the two 
works. But the enemy, retiring behind successive traverses, re- 
mained firm everywhere. A murderous fire was directed from all 
the heights ; pieces unmasked at the very moment, and field pieces 
brought to several points, discharged grape and decimated our num- 
bers. Generals Couston and Trochu, who had just been wounded, 
had to give up their command ; Generals Rivet and Breton were 
killed. A number of fougades caused a moment’s hesitation ; at 
last, an attacking return, made by numerous Russian columns, 
forced our troops to abandon the works that they had taken, and to 
return to our advanced station.” 3. General Pelissier is also the 
impartial historian of the unsuccessful. attack upon the Great Redan 
by the British :—‘‘ The English had to go over 200 metres, under 
a terrible fire of grape. This space was now covered with dead. 
Nevertheless these losses did not impede the progress of the attack- 
ing column, which came up directing its course towards the principal 
work, It descended into the trench, which is nearly three metres 
deep, and, in spite of all the efforts of the Russians, scaled the escarp, 
and carried the salient of the Redan. Then, after an engagement 
which cost the Russians dear, the English merely found betore them 
a vast space riddled by the ball of the enemy, who kept themselves 
sheltered behind the distant traverses. Those who came up scarcely 
supplied the place of those who were hors de combat. It was not 
till they had sustained this unequal contest for nearly two hours, 
that the English resolved to evacuate the Redan, which they did 
with such an appearance of firmness that the enemy did not venture 
to advance upon them.” 

Is there anything in these descriptions to contrast British valour 
unfavourably with French; or to lead to a belief that on one side 
there was every display of skill and energy, and on the other nothing 
but confusion and apathy? Was no purpose accomplished by the 
French attacks on the Central Bastion and the Little Redan; or by 
ours on the Great Redan? General Niel has answered these ques- 
tions. ‘‘ Taking things at the point where they stood when the 
assault was resolved on, there was no doubt that the possession of 
the Malakoff fort would lead to a decisive result ; and on the other 
hand, it was to be presumed that if a failure took place on this point, 
success obtained elsewhere could not lead to great results. How- 
ever, it was not proper to attack a place so extended upon one single 
point. It was necessary to obtain that division of the enemy’s 
forces which resulted from the great development of the enceinte 
that he had to defend.” 

In our especial case he is more minute :— 

‘* It was to insure success, while economising as much as possible the 
blood of our soldiers in the terrible struggle then preparing, that the 
General-in-Chief decided that the assault should first be made on the 
front of the Malakoff; that if this attack, which would be made 
under his personal inspection, should succeed, then at his signal the 
English should attack the Redan and the first portion of the town, 
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so as to — the enemy’s concentrating all his efforts against the 
at should have already taken possession of the Malakoff 


troops 
Fort.” 

Was nothing done “ to insure success’ while the English were 
fighting in the Redan fortwo hours? ‘ Every moment,” says the 
Correspondent of the ‘ ‘Times,’ ‘our men were diminishing in num- 
bers, while the Russians came up in swarms from the town, and 
rushed down from the Malakoff, which had now been occupied by 
the French. As though some giant rock had advanced into the sea 
and forced back the waters that buffeted it, so did the Russian 
columns press down against the spray of soldiery which fretted their 
edge with fire and steel, and contended in vain against their weight.”’ 

It was mortifying to British pride to feel that we were only play- 
ing asecondary part; and that we did not succeed even in that, 
But this is not the way in which a combined military operation is to 
be judged. The historical materials are yet wanting for knowing 
whether General Simpson acted with ‘‘ the better part of valour” in 
not supplying more troops for this attack, and in not employing his 
reserves ; or whether he should have renewed the attempt, at any 
sacrifice of men. We cannot know whether the previous failure on 
the 18th June ought to have inspired the resolution to assault the 
Redan with an overwhelming force, or not to attack it at all, We 
are apt to talk as if we understood all these matters ; and to wonder 
what General Simpson was thinking of when he said, ‘‘ the trenches 
were, subsequently to this attack, so crowded with troops that I was 
unable to organize a second assault.” We say, why did he suffer 
them to be so crowded, as he sat there “ with his cloak drawn up 
over his head?” We are surprised that when Colonel Windham, 
with the most wondrous gallantry, rushed through a storm of grape 
and rifle balls to demand succours of Sir Wm. Codrington, the Genc- 
ral should have coolly ‘‘ asked him if he thought he really could do 
anything with such supports as he could afford, and said he might 
take the Royals, who were then in the parallel.” Wecannot see the 
use of a rheumatic general of engineers being carried to the trenches 
in a litter, and “ wearing a red nightcap.” We disdain the French 
praises of our bravery. We scarcely believe the French commander 
of engineers when he tells us that he and the man in the red night- 
cap never differed in opinion as to the means to be employed in the 
great siege. Scarcely had our bonfires for the fall of Sebastopol 
blazed out, than we began to be angry that our portion of the exploit 
‘was not a success.” It is very natural; but it is not very wise. 
One lament, and no doubt a just one, has been of the quality of the 
troops employed in this assault of the Redan. 

‘« The old soldiers behaved admirably, and stood by their officers 
to the last ; nor was there any lack of courage among the young lads 
just joined, but they were wanting in discipline and in confidence in 
their officers.” The writer, Mr. Russell, adds : “‘ The fact is that this 
siege has been about the worst possible school for developing the 
courage and manly self-reliance of a soldier; neither does it teach 
him the value of discipline and of united action. When he goeg into 
the trenches he Jearns to dodge behind gabions and to take pot shots 
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from behind stones and parapets, and at the same time he has no 
opportunity of testing the value of his comrades, or of proving him- 
self against the enemy on the open field. The natural. result 
follows.” 

It appears that there had been two previous courts of inquiry into 
the conduct of ‘‘ young soldiers during night-affairs in the trenches.” 
‘Those who have watched the progress of this siege know, too well, 
what had become of the old soldiers, during those eleven months of 
carnage and sickness—and they will rather marvel at what we have 
accomplished than complain of what we have left undone. 

General Pelissier, in a few striking sentences, told the great issue 
of this day—the evacuation of the south of Sebastopol. 

** As soon as it became night, fires burst forth on every side, 
mines exploded, magazines of gunpowder exploded in the air. The 
sight of Sebastopol in flames, which the whole army contemplated, 
was one of the most awe-inspiring and sinister pictures that the his- 
tory of wars can have presented. The enemy was making a com- 
plete evacuation. After rallying several times, and resuming the 
offensive with a courage to which we are bound to do homage, seeing 
that his uttermost efforts remained fruitless, he began during the 
evening to evacuate the town; during the night he set it on fire, 
and he employed his powder in destroying with his own hands the 
defensive works and the great establishments which Russia had been 
accumulating for so many years in this fortress. He sunk all his 
ships, frigates, and other sailing vessels, preserving only the steamers ; 
lastly, he broke up, and pulled after him the bridge of boats by 
which he communicated with the forts of the north side, abandon- 
ing to us in this way the town, suburb, and everything else on the 
south side of the roadstead.” 

The despatches of Prince Gortschakoff upon the evacuation of the 
south of Sebastopol, did not attempt to disguise the overwhelming 
character of the bombardment, or the greatness of his loss :— 

‘¢ This infernal fire, principally directed against the embrasures, 
proved that the enemy was endeavouring to dismount our guns, to 
demolish our ramparts, and to prepare for taking the city by storm. 
It was no longer possible to repair the damage done to our works, 
and our efforts were limited to covering the powder magazines and 
the blindages with earth. ‘The parapets crumbled down and filled 
up the ravines; it was necessary to continue clearing the embrasures, 
and the number of artillerymen killed was so great, that it was with 
difficulty we could bring up others to take their place. Our loss at 
this period of the siege was extraordinary; from the 5th to the 8th 
of September there were placed hors de combat, superior officers 4, 
subalterns 47, and 3917 soldiers, without reckoning the artillerymen 
who perished at their guns.” After giving a description of the 
attack and capture of the Malakoff, the report adds: ‘‘ The general 
loss of the garrison on the 8th of September was four superior officers, 
55 subalterns, and 2625 men, killed; wounded, 26 superior officers, 
206 subalterns, 5826 men; contused, 9 superior officers, 38 subal- 
terns, 1138 men; missing, 24 officers and 1739 men.” 

Let us now turn to the operations of the fleet in the Baltic, that 
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magnificent fleet, which since the beginning ‘of April had won no 
victories, destroyed no forts, but had kepteup a vigilant blockade, 
which confined the Russian navies to their own inaccessible harbours, 
The English fleet consisted of nineteen ships of the line, of which 
eighteen were provided with steam-power, and of numerous mortar- 
boats and gun-boats. This fleet, under Admiral Dundas, was com- 
bined with the smaller armament of the French, under Admiral 
Pénaud. As the destruction of Bomarsund was the one great exploit 
of 1854, but chiefly effected by French land-troops, Sweaborg was 
the one great name in the naval annals of the Baltic for 1855. When 
the telegraphic news first arrived, the success was called ‘ ‘The 
Destruction of Sweaborg.” The official despatches reduced it 
to its proper dimensions. The destruction was confined to the 
arsenals and storehouses, with their enormous accumulations of the 
munitions of war. The fortifications of Sweaborg are the defences 
of the great naval station of Helsingfors. The town was founded 
by Gustavus I. of Sweden. It was burnt by the Russians in 1728. 
In 1808 it was taken by the Russians from Sweden, and ceded, with 
the whole of Finland, in 1809. It has since that time formed one 
of the stepping-places of Russia towards the conquest of Europe. 
Since 1822 Helsingfors has been almost created; and it contains a 
a of 16,000, exclusive of military and naval forces. Its 
arbour is capable of containing sixty or seventy men-of-war, and is 
formed by a small bay of the Gulf of Finland, the entrance to which 
is secured by a chain of seven or eight small islands, the largest of 
which is only five acres in area. The defences on these islands 
form the fortifications of Sweaborg; the whole front presented by 
the successive works being about a mile in length. ** The fortifica- 
tions on these granite rocks are said to be of the most formidable 
description ; the ramparts are scooped out of the rock itself; the 
batteries are armed with the heaviest ordnance; and each series of 
works has its own stores of all kinds and bomb-proof cover. Case- 
mates are formed for 6000 or 7000 small arms, and the united for- 
tresses are said to mount 800 cannon, and to be garrisoned by 12,000 
men; and there are magazines, arsenals, and barracks, both upon one 
of the islands (Gustav-Svert) and upon the mainland. The naval 
docks off the harbour have been cut in the solid granite promontory 
on which the town stands. The harbour itself is further defended 
on the Jand side by the two forts of Braburg and Ulricaburg built 
within the port.”—English Cyclopedia. 
The despatch of Admiral Pénaud to his government presents as 
clear an account of this success as is consistent with brevity. ‘The 
more graphic details of the correspondents of our papers furnish 


more vivid details; but our limits do not permit us to select from 


them. The French admiral says :— 

At half-past seven on the; morning of the 8th, sixteen English 
bomb-vessels, each having one mortar; five French bomb-vessels, 
each having two of these pieces ; and a siege battery of four mortars, 
of nearly 10-inch bore, which, during the six hours’ obscurity of the 
two previous nights, I had established on the Islot Abraham, at 
2200 metres (about 2400 yards) from the place, opened fire against 
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Sweaborg. In less than three hours after we had commenced to 
throw shells we could observe that they caused considerable damage 
in the fortress. Numerous fires rapidly broke out on several points 
at the same time, and we soon saw the flames rising above the dome 
of the church situated in the northern part of the Island Est-Swarto. 
Terrible explosions were soon after heard, at four different times ; 
the fire had reached the magazines filled with powder and shells. 
The bombardment ceased this morning, the 11th, at half-past four ; 
it consequently lasted for two days and two nights, during which 
time Sweaborg presented the appearance of a vast fiery furnace. The 
fire, which still continues its ravages, has destroyed nearly the whole 
place, and consumed storehouses, magazines, barracks, different 
government establishments, and a great quantity of stores for the 
arsenal, The Russians have received a serious blow and losses, the 
more severe, as on the side of the allied squadron the loss is con- 
fined to one English sailor killed and a few slightly wounded. In 
this affair, as under every other circumstance which has taken place 
since our flag has been united, Rear-Admiral Dundas and I have 
acted with common accord, ‘The example of the perfect good under- 
standing which exists between the chiefs has had the best effect on 
the spirit of the crews of the two squadrons, which in reality only 
form one in the moment of action. Every one has only one object— 
to rival each other in zeal, and cause the enemy the greatest possible 
mischief; and the success of a vessel of one of the two nations was 
applauded by the other with the same cries of enthusiasm as if it had 
been gained by their own flag.” 

Important as was the result of this expedition, the publication of 
its details were disappointing. Our mortars were injured after two 
days’ firing. Why were there not more mortars? Why was not 
the force sufficient to destroy Helsingfors, and all its defences? 
These are natural questions. But all through this Russian war we 
have been apt to expect too much. We have believed our great 
enemy to be a barbarous foe—as he is in many of the attributes of 
barbarism as compared with civilisation—and we have forgotten that 
a despotic power, subject to no control of public opinion, may have 
far [greater military resources at his immediate command than a 
commercial nation. ‘To be a purely military power is really to bea 
barbarous power—and such is Russia. We have also forgotten many 
of the lessons of the last war—the imminent danger that Nelson was 
in before Copenhagen ; and how, but fora land-breeze springing up, 
the fleet of Exmouth might have been sunk by the batteries of 
Algiers. The success of this exploit points to the way in which 
our maritime strength may be brought most effectually into opera- 
tion. The Baltic is now a closed sea to Russia. She has girdled 
it with her enormous fortresses, under whose shadow her fleets may 
rot. Duly as the spring advances and the frost breaks, a mighty 
navy will enter those waters with renewed armaments, especially 
destined for the work of aggression. ‘The exploit of Sweaborg will 
be repeated wherever there is a station of war on her coasts and 
islands. The cost of reparation will be enormous. She is already 
repairing the damage done at Sweaborg ; and next year, if the war 
continue, more mortar-vessels may be destined to a renewed attack, . 
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‘The nation begins to see the danger of opposing “ wooden walls” 
to granite batteries ; and may learn how to moderate unreasonable 
expectations. But our experience:in other places—at Bomarsund, at 
Kertch, at Kinburn—has also taught us the advantage of combining 
sea-attacks with land-attacks. To burn and destroy arsenals, without 
further results, seems scarcely the sort of war in which England 
should engage. 

The 17th of October was the day, in 1854, on which the allied 
fleets made an unsuccessful attack upon Sebastopol. ‘The 17th of 
October was the day, in 1855, upon which the same ficets, in con- 
junction with a land force, compelled the surrender of Kinburn. 
A great expedition set sail from Kamiesch on the 7th October, and 
anchored off Odessa on the 8th. Some considered that the bom- 
bardment of that great commercial emporium was the exploit to be 
attempted. The appearance of the fleet before Odessa was a feint. 
The destruction of the beautiful city was within our power ; but it 
was spared the horrors of a bombardment—and properly so. The 
despatch of Admiral Lyons, dated Royal Albert, off Kinburn, October 


‘18, gives the history of this achievement with brief distinctness :— 


‘¢ T have the honour to state that we arrived at a rendezvous oft 
Odessa on the 8th instant, but, owing to strong south-west winds, 
which would have prevented the troops from landing, it was not 
until the morning of the 14th instant that the expedition was enabled 
to reach the anchorage off Kinburn. 

** During the night the English steam gun-vessels Fancy, Boxer, 
Cracker, and Clinker, and four French gun-vessels, forced the 
entrance into Dnieper Bay, under a heavy, but ineffectual, fire from 
the Spit Fort, and on the following morning the British troops, 
under the orders of Brigadier-General Hon. A. A. Spencer, together 
with the French tvoops, under the command of General Bazaine, 
were landed about three miles to the southward of the principal 
fort, and thus, by these nearly simultaneous operations, the retreat 
of the garrisons and the arrival of reinforcements were effectually 
cut off. 

‘¢ In the evening the English and French mortar-vessels tried 
their ranges against the main fort with excellent effect. 

‘“¢ The wind having again veered round to the southward, with a 
great deal of swell, nothing could be done on the 16th; but in the 
forenoon of the 17th, a fine northerly breeze, with smooth water, 
enabled the French floating batteries, mortar-vessels, and gun-boats, 
and the Odin and the mortar-vessels, and gun-boats, to take up 
positions off Fort Kinburn; and their fire was so effective, that 
before noon the buildings in the interior of the fort were in flames, 
and the eastern face had suffered very considerably. 

*¢ At noon the Royal Albert, Algiers, Agamemnon, and Princess 
Royal, accompanied by Admiral Bruat’s four ships of the line, 
approached Fort Kinburn in a line abreast, which the shape of the 
coast rendered necessary, and the precision with which they took up 
their positions in the closest order, with jib-booms run in, and onl 
two feet of water under their keels, was really admirable. At the 
same moment the squadrons under the orders of Rear-Admirals 
Sir Houston Stewart and Pellion pushed through the passage be- 
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tween Otchakow and the spit of Kinburn, and took the forts in 
reverse, whilst the St. Jean d’Acre, Curacoa, Tribune, and Sphinx, 
undertook the centre battery, and the Hannibal, Dauntless, and 
Terrible that on the point of the spit. 

‘‘'The enemy soon ceased to reply to our overwhelming fire, and, 
though he made no sign of surrender, Admiral Bruat and I felt that 
a garrison which had bravely defended itself against so superior a 
force deserved every consideration, and we therefore made the 
signal to cease firing, hoisted a flag of truce, and sent on shore a 
summons, which was accepted by the Governor, Major-General 
Kokonovich, and the garrisons consisting of 1,400 men, marched 
out with the honours of war, laid down their arms on the glacis, 
and, having surrendered themselves as prisoners of war, they will 
be embarked in her Majesty’s ship Vulcan to-morrow. 

‘¢ The casualties in the allied fleets are very few, amounting in 
her Majesty’s ships to only two wounded. ‘The loss of the enemy 
in killed and wounded is, I fear, very severe. 

‘¢ In the three forts, which have suffered considerably by our fire, 
we found eighty-one guns and mortars mounted, and an ample supply 
of ammunition. 

‘* ‘This morning the enemy has blown up the forts on the Otchakow 
Point, which mounted twenty-two guns, and we learned from a Polish 
deserter, who escaped in a boat from them during the night, that the 
commandant apprehended an attack from our mortar-vessels, which 
would not only have destroyed the fort, but also the neighbouring 
dwellings.” 

The capture of Kinburn (or Kilboroun), is a most important 
event, as connected with the future progress of the war in the 
Black Sea. When the Russians, in 1736, took the fortress of 
Perekop by assault, they made a simultaneous conquest of Kinburn, 
with a force of ten thousand men. ‘This fortress is built on a low 
seascapes at the entrance of a gulf, into which flow the rivers 

oug and Dnieper. ‘The gulf is called the lagoon of Dnieper. On 
the opposite side is the fortress of Otchakow, which, after a six 
months’ siege, the Russians, under Suwarrolf, took from the Turks 
in 1788; and which was considered of such importance, with re- 
ference to the ambitious designs of the Empress Catherine, that Mr. 
Pitt, in 1792, was very nearly going to war to compel its restitu- 
tion. The width of the channel which separates Kinburn from 
Otchakow is only two miles and a quarter, and the passage is not 
more than three quarters of a mile from the forts of Kinburn. The 
fortifications, of Kinburn are now in the possession of the allies. 
‘The works of Otchakow have been destroyed by the Russians. We 
have thus the absolute command of the sea-approach to the great 
town of Kherson, on the Dnieper, and Nicolaieff, the naval arsenal 
of the Black Sea, on the Boug. ‘This, then, was not a contest for 
a fort on a spit of land, that was of little value in connexion with 
other operations on a great scale. It was not an expedition merely 
to take a number of guns and prisoners, and then leave a fort in 
ruins, to be built up again. As long as the allies hold Kinburn, the 
communications between Odessa and Nicolaieff, which, it is said, the 
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blockade had not wholly interrupted, will be cut off. The embou- 
chure of the two great rivers will be closed. Nicolaieff and Sebas- 
topol are of permanent importance to Russia, for the completion of 
her designs, long cherished, and never to be abandoned, except 
upon compulsion.” 

The battle of Kars, on the 29th September, was the subject of 
an ‘ Extraordinary Gazette,’ published on the 10th November. 
The despatch was to Lord Clarendon, from Major-General Williams, 
her Majesty’s Commissioner, from the Turkish army in Asia. 
Kars, in Turkish Armenia, is situated in a high rugged plain, be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 feet above the level of the sea, on the river 
Arpa. In this ard town, placed in an amphitheatre of black 
basaltic rocks, had a Turkish garrison been shut up for seventeen 
weeks, by a Russian army of 35,000 men. But that garrison had 
the advantage of being under the guidance of English officers, 
several of whom had been distinguished by their exploits in the 
East. A letter from an English officer, dated October 2, contains 
this description of the defence of Kars :— 

“The city, a truly Oriental one, lies at the base of a line of 
rocky hills, about four miles in length on the north. ‘The forts of 
‘Tahmasb lie on the western extremity of this range, which is cut 
in the centre by a deep gorge through which flows a river; the 
eastern extremity terminates in a large rocky hill called the Kara- 
dagh, well fortified, and on the eastern brink of the gorge is astrong 
earthwork, called Arab ‘labia. Between the eastern and western 
extremities of this ridge,.and to the north of the town, are placed a 
line of earthworks, connected by breastworks, called the English 
Tabias, and the nearest to the Tahmasb forts is that called Fort 
Lake, which contains a blockhouse, and is the key of the whole 
position. On the south of the city a certain portion of the plain is 
enclosed by a square line of forts and breastworks, like the rest, all 
of earth and of recent construction.” 

The English Tabias, and other batteries (‘ Tabia’ is the ‘Turkish 
for battery), had been planned and erected by Colonel Lake. 
General Williams has very clearly described the contest for the pos- 
session of the defences of this place, which although walled, and 
having a citadel, could not have been tenable but for the energy and 
skill with which new works had been constructed :— 

‘‘ The mist and imperfect light of the dawning day induced the 
enemy to believe that he was about to surprise us; he advanced 
with his usual steadiness and intrepidity; but on getting within 
range he was saluted with a crushing fire of artillery from all points 
of the line. This unexpected reception, however, only drew forth 
loud hurrahs from the Russian infantry as it rushed up the hill on the 
redoubts and breastworks. ‘These works poured forth a fire of mus- 
ketry and rifles which told with fearful effects on the close columns 
of attack, more especially on the left one, which, being opposed by 
a battalion of 450 Chasseurs, armed with Minié rifles, was, after 
Jong and desperate fighting, completely broken and sent headlong 
down the hill, leaving 850 dead on the field, besides those carried 
off by their comrades. 
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“‘ ‘The central column precipitated itself on the redoubts of Tah- 
masb and Yuksek Tabias, where desperate fighting occurred and 
lasted for several hours, the enemy being repulsed in all his at- 
tempts to enter the closed redoubts, which mutually flanked each 
other with their artillery and musketry, and made terrible havoc in 
the ranks of the assailants ; and it was here that Generals Kmety 
and Elussein Pasha, together with Major Teesdale, so conspicuously 
displayed their courage and conduct. Lieutenant-General Kereen 
Pasha also repaired to the scene of desperate strife to encourage the 
troops, and was wounded in the shoulder and had two horses killed 
under him, 

‘The right column of the Russian infantry, supported by a bat- 
tery, eventually turned the left flank of the intrenched wing of the 
‘Tahmasb defences, and while the Russian battery opened in the 
rear of the closed redoubt at its salient angle, their infantry pene- 
trated considerably behind our position. 

“ Observing the commencement of this movement, and antici- 
pating its consequences, Lieutenant-Colonel Lake, who had taken 
the direction of affairs in the English Tabias, was instructed to send 
a battalion trom Fort Lake to the assistance of the defenders of 
‘Tahmasb, and at the same time two battalions of the reserves were 
moved across the flying bridge and upon the rocky height of Laz 
Jeppé Tabia. These three reinforcing columns met each other at 
that point, and being hidden from the enemy by the rocky nature of 
the ground, confronted him at a most opportune moment. They 
deployed, and opened their fire, which stopped and soon drove back 
the enemy’s reserves, which were then vigorously charged with the 
bayonet, at the same moment when General Kmety and Major 
Teesdale issued from the redoubts at Tahmasb ard charged the as- 
sailants. ‘The whole of that portion of the enemy’s infantry and 
artillery now broke and fled, down the heights under a murderous 
fire of musketry. ‘This occurred at half-past eleven, after a combat 
of seven hours.” . 

While this long and terrible encounter was going on, the eastern 
position of the line was the scene of a most severe contest. ‘The de- 
scription given by Gen. Williams does not disagree trom the following 
account, which we extract from the private letter already quoted :— 

‘“« Fort Lake, the key of the whole position on the north, and the 
English batteries immediately behind the town, were now attacked, 
and the latter being defended by a very weak force, chiefly irre- 
gulars, were carried by assault, and the enemy then. began shelling 
the town. But daylight now showed clearly each position and 
movement of the enemy. General Williams despatched two or 
three companies of Rifles to the English Tabias under one of our 
best officers, Kadir Bey, and these, with troops from Fort Lake, 
charged the Russians, and fairly drove them out of the batterics at 
the point of the bayonet; meantime, from Karadagh, Captain 
Thompson had, wit the eye of a General, albeit a young one, de- 
spatched one or two companies over the gorge and the river, who 
took up a flanking position in the midst of rocks commanding these 
English Tabias, and by immense exertions he also got some heavy 
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guns to bear on them, so that he soon changed the Russian retreat 
into a rabble rout.’’ 

General Williams thus sums up the characteristic circumstances 
of this eventful day :—‘‘ During this combat, which lasted nearly 
seven hours, the Turkish infantry, as well as artillery, fought with 
the most determined courage ; and, when it is recollected that they 
had worked on their entrenchments, and guarded them by night 
throughout a period extending to nearly four months, I think your 
Lordship will admit that they have proved themselves worthy of 
the admiration of Europe, and established an undoubted claim to 
be placed among the most distinguished of its troops. With regard 
to the enemy, as long as there was a chance of success, he _per- 
severed with undaunted courage, and the Russian officers displayed 
the greatest gallantry. Their loss was immense; they left on the 
field more than 5,000 dead, which it took the Turkish infantry four 
days to bury. Their wounded and prisoners in our possession 
amount to 160, while those who were carried off are said to be 
upwards of 7,000. The Turkish dead and wounded were removed 
on the night of the battle. ‘The dead numbered 362, the wounded 
631. The townspeople, who also fought with spirit, lost 101 men.” 


Having thus taken a brief, and necessarily imperfect view of the 
leading circumstances of the campaign, let us endeavour to complete 
our sketch by a rapid summary of its results. 

After the battle of the Alma, it has been held that Sebastopol 
could have been taken by a coup-de-main. But Russian authorities 
maintain that Menschikoff’s army, although shattered, was strong 
enough to have prevented such an attempt. The march ta the south 
of Sebastopol has been also held to be an error of judgment. If we 
measure that movement by the subsequent calamities of the siege, we 
may incline to that opinion. But, with our very imperfect informa- 
tion as to the strength of the defences, and the abundance of the 
Russian resources, it may be inferred that the allied army was in a 
safer position through the possession of two harbours and landing- 
places, and an uninterrupted communication with the fleet, than if its 
base of operations had been on the coast north of Sebastopol. The 
first bombardment of the 17th October, showed that we had under- 
rated the strength of the works—that the bold manceuvre of sinking 
the Russian ships had crippled our sea attack—and that before the 
siege could be carried on with success, we must have more command 
of warlike materials and of the power of land-transport. En- 
couraged by the arrival of vast reinforcements, the army of Men- 
schikoff became the assailants. ‘The victory of Inkermann was the 
first great turning-point of the siege. ‘Then came the terrible hurri- 
cane—the fearful sickness—the murmurs in England which were 
echoed throughout the Russian empire. It was believed that in 
every particular of administrative organization the English were 
deficient. But it was known how the English and French could 
fight; and no great overwhelming assault upon our lines, like that of 
Inkermann, was then thought of. The Russian attack upon 
Eupatoria also failed. The second bombardment of Sebastopol 
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went on; but a decided triumph still seemed far distant. The 
negotiations of Vienna were proceeding. There was an influential 
peace party in Parliament. ‘There were dissensions and changes in | 
the Cabinet. We felt some of the inconveniences, whilst we ac- 
knowledged the overbalancing benefits, of a perfectly unrestricted 
press. It was at this period, so uncertain as to the future, so disap- | 
pointing in many of the incidents of the present, that the spirit of the | 
ople rode over every political combination, and every diplomatic 
intrigue, that seemed to threaten the national character. New 
efforts were made to carry on the war with unprecedented vigour. 
Many salutary reforms were accomplished ; others were promised. 
Tad peace been concluded in the spring, the gloom of the nation 
would have been at its height. Its hopes were not shaken by the 
untoward events of the 18th June. Again, the Russian army of 
Sebastopol became the assailants of the allies upon a vast scale. ‘The ig 
battle of the Tchernaya was the second great turning point of the Poa 
siege, as Inkermann was the first. ‘The previous successes in the i 
straits of Yenikale and in the Sea of Azoff gave new confidence. 
On the 8th of September the south of Sebastopol was ours. Then 
the army and the fleet were free for other enterprises. Then Kin- 
burn fell. Over those seas where Russia two years ago held undis- 
puted dominion, the English and French flags now float in undis- ¥ 
turbed security. The war in Asia has taken a new character under 
English officers at Kars. One success has marked the operations in 
| the Baltic. That fleet has shut up the Russian navies in the har- 
? bours which are now ice-bound. ‘There is a scheme, it is said, still 
| entertained at St. Petersburg, for escaping the vigilance of our naval 
| defenders, and landing an army on our coast for a march to London, 
. Let the plan be tried—let it even be seriously threatened—and those 
) of the so-called peace party, who thrust their fallacies upon us, would 
pretend that then there was a real defensive war to be fought, and not - 
an aggressive. The war is, in truth, a defensive war. We are told 
; by Mr. Cobden that in this war we are the offenders :— 

‘¢ Let it be remembered that we have invaded the territory of 
Russia ; that we are now the aggressive party; that we have not to 
this day defined, even to our own comprehension, the terms which a 
would satisfy us and induce us to withdraw ; and that it is hardly a 
probable under such circumstances that acceptable proposals of peace 7 
should come from Russia.’’ r 

The people of England do not agree with Mr. Cobden. When 
he also says, that the war is unpopular because none but ‘ thoughtless ae 
lads” enlist, he cannot seriously believe that this is a real test of its as 

pularity. He knows that in the absence of the old system of " 

allots for the militia, the voluntary enlistments will be principally 
confined to those who have not profitable employment—and fortu- 
nately the number is small—and to those who have no domestic ties, 
The people know full well, through that knowledge which is now 
pretty generally diffused, as well as by their own instinctive feeling, 
that the battles of the Baltic and the Euxine are essentially the 
battles of the Channel and the North Sea. The truth which Mr. 
Cobden cannot see has been seen by all real statesmen for more than 
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acentury ; and it has become a practical and inevitable political axiom 
in the English and French alliance, the great gustaining principle of 
which is a never-ceasing resistance to the advance of Russia. A 
British minister never understood the temper of the nation more 
completely, nor expressed it more emphatically, than Lord Palmer- 
ston, on the 9th November :— 

‘* We have entered into a great contest, not rashly, not hastily, 
not with levity, but upon full and mature deliberation. We have 
entered into that contest because we felt that the war was necessary 
as well as just, and this nation evinces, from one end of the country 
to the other, a steady, a calm, but a deliberate determination to sub- 
mit to every sacrifice which the conduct of the war may entail, to 
show itself equal to every exertion which the prosecution of that war 
may require, to exhibit the utmost constancy in carrying on the 
struggle, and to continue its sacrifices and its exertions until peace 
shall be obtained on conditions such as we may be entitled to demand.” 

With feelings such as these the nation will meet the prospect of 
another campaign. It may be very doubtful whether the northern 
side of Sebastopol will be evacuated, without renewed efforts ; but in 
the meanwhile it is perfectly clear that the allied armics and fleets 
must there remain, in force impregnable. The order of the day of 
Prince Gortschakoff, addressed to his army, dated “ Heights of 
Mackenzie, October 15,” is also our call to duty :— 

‘“‘ Tis Imperial Majesty, our master, having charged me to thank, 
in his name and in the name of Russia, the valiant warriors who 
have defended the south side of Sebastopol with so much self- 
sacrifice, courage, and perseverance, is persuaded that the army, 
after having acquired freedom of operations in the field, will continue 
by all possible efforts to defend the soil of holy Russia against the 
invasion of the enemy. But, as it pleased the solicitude of the father 
of the great family [the army] to order, in his lofty foresight, the 
construction of a bridge at Sebastopol, in order to spare at the last 
moment as much Russian blood as possible, the Emperor has also in- 


‘vested me with full powers to continue or cease the defence of our 


positions in the Crimea, according to circumstances. Valiant war- 
riors! you know what our duty is. We will not voluntarily abandon 
this country, in which St. Vladimir received the water of grace, 
after having been converted to the Christianity we adore.” 

That country which the Russians ‘ will not voluntarily abandon” 
was won by them, a hundred and twenty years ago, in that onward 
course of aggression, in which domination over other nations, instead 
of amelioration of the condition of their own people, has been the 
unvarying principle of their government. ‘Their conquest of the 
Crimea was marked by the most atrocious cruelties and the most 
wanton devastation. Let their expulsion from that country, and the 
suppression of their rule on the opposite shores, be the object steadily 
kept in view as one of the surest guarantees for a future in which 
the Western Powers may repose from their labours. 


LONDON: PRINTED BY W. CLOWES AND SONS, STAMFORD STREET. 
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